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FOREWORD 


This book was written during the year 1938-39, after 
a stay made in India in 1937. It should have been pulslishcd 
in Paris, but.... war broke out. 

Certain circumstances, related in our book: "Lights 
and Shadows Over France,”* brought us once again to 
India’s shores. This volume: “Tite Fragrance of India — 
Landmarks for the World of Tomorrow,” will 'therefore 
see daylight in tlte very land where it was conceived. 

From these pages, we have nothing to substract with 
regard to its ideas. They are as much actualit}’^ now as 
if they had been written during the tragedy which is today 
shaking the world to its foundations. We should be able 
to add many pages to this book on what we have seen and 
gleaned again while in this countr)^; however, they 
would make another volume that we may, perhaps, write 
in the future. 

Tc//ic/jerrj, Malabar Soulh hidia Louis Revel 

April 1945 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Soul of the World is in danger. It is a banal 
truth to write but, nevertheless, it ought to be ceaselessly 
repeated. 

Each passing day secs humanity sliding insensibly 
towards an abyss of suffering and niiscr5\ Each circling 
year secs the contemporary' world becoming more and more 
^ arena where wild beasts — ^mcn, our brothers — tear 
each other to pieces. Soon, a sinister twilight will 
creep over the earth and the world will be no more than a 
vast sepulchre in which are entombed humanit}'*s noblest 
ideals. 

In the present world-wide frenzj', there arc men who 
try to dam this tide of hate, discord, struggle, that is 
precipitating tlic nations one against the other. Tliese 
men hope, in spite of all, that — ^likc a solitary traveller 
who enamoured of beauty, force, grandeur, climbs the 
paths leading to the summits — contemporary humanity 
(or, if you prefer, the peoples or a fragment of these 
peoples) will contemplate from the heights of its inner 
vision the rich and glorious past of certain civilisations, 
now disappeared or sleeping, in order that it may establish 
an immense bridge of communication, a pipe-line, so to 
say, a triumphal way by means of which the modern 
world may glean from the past some grains of its immortal 
values, with which alone can be built up a civilisation 
on the five intangible rocks of true knowledge, liberty, 
brotherhood, equality, and love. 

Have we not learned history ? We are stuffed with 
history and science. We have learned of the slow rise of 
peoples, from paleolithic men to the so-called civilised 
men, who are ourselves. We have, at least, retained the 
history of our civilisation. We have studied the different 
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social changes which took place in ancient Greece from the 
Age of the Tyrants until the formation of the Athenian 
Democracy. We know, equally, from the war of Pelo- 
ponnesus, hov/ anarchy developed, how little by lit tie 
the people were impoverished by a rapacious capitalism; 
then, we also know how, in the heart of the Roman Repub- 
lic, dictators arose from the discontent of the masses who 
hoped (O unhappy, naive men !) that these dictator-tyrants 
would save them from misery. Lastly, v/c have studied 
the causes of the fall of the Roman Empire, the eternal 
causes, namely; economic depression, taxes impossible 
to support, slavery, the concentration of financial pov/cr in 
the hands of a few, the decrease in births, civil wars or 
simply wars, luxury, debauchery, the position of woman 
reduced to the role of servants. . . .briefly, all that we know 
so well. 

We have read all that in our history manuals,^ That 
is the past, some will say, what has it to do with our 
modern times ? And we come to the strange attitude of 
regarding history as a dusty museum of antiques 
which has to be visited — in order to pass our examinaf ions 
— and which v/c shall never visit when we reach manhood. 
History, we think, is for children and young people. We 
still remember, without doubt, how v/cary we were, our 
elbows on our desk, our eyes fixed on the springtime trees 
growing in the college courtyard, listening with absent- 
minded ears to the insipid lessons delivered in monotonous 
tones by the professor. And in our Ijrain v/crc rolling 
confusedly the words; Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Huns.... 
How beautiful the trees arc 1 we thought. If only v/c could 
be outside in the sun I 

History lessons 1 Professor of history ! Synonyms 
for tedium, when history lessons, in spite of M. Valery, 
ought to be living lessons, capable of enlightening, of 
bringing to the rising gcncrauons broad, bold concep- 
tions, so that these generations, in their role of men, might 
make humanity contribute in due measure to sure progress, 
seeing clearly, on the ore hand, that the physical, intcllcc- 
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tufll, and moral splendour of ancient civilisations, at their 
apogee, arc as man)^ glowing landmarks pointing out 
the route to be followed by (he contemporary world and, 
on the other hand, that (he decline and collapse of these 
ancient civilisations arc warnings of the reefs to be avoided. 
World historj’ continually shows us that men repeat the 
same errors because they do not want to learn the profound 
causes of past faults, nor retain the elements that have 
contributed in forming epochs of glory. There is a phi- 
losophy of history that should be learned. Whether one 
wishes it or nor, the historj^ of humanity is composed of 
periods of light and shadow. These periods have their 
source in human nature, in the play of its most hidden for- 
ces. To learn the mechanism of these forces is to resolve 


the destiny of man. 

The histor}’’ of our civilisation is rich in salutary 
lessons. First, to learn and, above all, to retain — ^which 


is more difficult — that the decline of a nation always begins 
when those who have the most responsibility in a state 
neglect, or refuse, to listen to the people’s voice, the voice 
of the masses who suffer and beg their inviolable right 
to happiness. 

Wlien we consider the past, we are often seized with 
admiration for certain historic figures who knew how to 
lead their nation to altitudes that have never been attained 


by our modem civilisation. And why? Because tliese 
indmduals, besides their genius of organisation, had in 
their hearts what is lacking the most in our modern states- 
men: love for the people, as well as knowledge of the laws 
of nature codified in the old, eternal symbols. 

The glories of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, witness to 
what man in possession of these two gifts can achieve; 
lacking them, every nation is doomed sooner or later to 
decay and cmmble in anarchy. 

Moreover, when we regard the present position of 
the world, is it not one of me greatest privileges of the 
traveller, as of the historian, to show, in his modest way, 
the columns of glory erected in the past by men who were 
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ttuly wise, columns of glory marking the triumphal way 
to true culture and to pure civilisation? 

When we seek in the buried centuries for vestiges 
of these columns of glory, a name, among others, emerges; 
INDIA. 

It is a fact, whether we wish to accept it or not, that 
India is the Mother of all of us. She has given us every- 
thing; religion, philosophy, science, art. All that has 
been truly great, noble, anc^enerous, throughout the 
ages, has come from In^a. W^s it not our great Miche- 
let, the historian, who, while seeking for the wisdom of 
the ages, cried at the commencement of his work, “The 
Bible of Humanity”; “The year 1863 will remain dear 
and blessed for me”. Why ? Because he had read Indians 
sacred poem, the ^mayana. In what moving terms he then 
wrote about India. We can but transcribe his burning 
words; 

**'Bachyear, it is mcessaty to respire, to take breath again, 
to revive ourselves at the great living sources that forever 
keep their eternal freshness. Where can we find them 
if not at the cradle of our race, on the sacred summits from 
where descend the Indus and the Ganges, or the torrents of 
Persia, the rivers of paradise 1 Ail is narrow in the West. 
Greece is little : I stifle. Judea is dry: I pant. Let 
me turn my eyes for a time to high Asia, towards the pro- 
fomd Bast. There I have ny immense poem, vast as 
India’s sea, blessed, endowed with sun, book of divine har- 
mony where there is nothing discordant, A lovely peace 
reigns in it and even in the midst of combats an infinite 
sweetness, a fraternity without limits, which extends to 
all that lives, an ocean {depthless and shoreless) of love, 
compassion, clemeny. I have found what I sou^f: the 
Bible of Goodness. Receive me then, great poem I . . . * 
Le/ me plunge into it!..,. It is an ocean of milk’* 

Such was the first and enduring impression made on 
hlichelet by the Ramayana. 
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To these words, we mny add the lines of Max Muller; 

I haH to seek through the entire irorld for the country 
endowed with the greatest fortune, power, and beauty that 
Nature could confer, I should point to India. 

<[IfI were asked under which sly the human mind has best 
developed some of its choicest gif ts, has the most deeply medi- 
tated on the greatest problems of life and discovered a solu- 
tion to some of them which merits to arrest the attention 
even of those who have studied Plato and Kant, I would point 
to India. 

"Aud if I asked myself from what literature we Erwo- 
peans — we who have been nourished at most exclusively on Greek 
and "Roman thought as well as on that of the Semitic race 
of the Jews — could obtain the corrective so necessary if we 
wish to make our interior life more perfect, larger, more 
universal, in fact, more human, a life not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life — once again, I slmld 
point to India.” 

In our turn, we, as so many pilgrims in the past, 
decided to go to India, to what was the cradle of all true 
ci\ilisation. 

The aim of these pages is to make all those wdio are, 
or who are not, attracted to the East, aware of the real 
fragrance of India, the fragrance that can pervade the soul 
for ever. And at the same time to sho\e to those who 
desire to see them, the unerring landmarks devised by 
ancient India that can still serve for the edification of the 
World of Tomorrow, the world to which all peoples are 
aspiring, ridden of modern tyrants, where there will be 
some brotherhood and stable happiness. 

However, do not mistake me. India is not a country 
that can be assimilated in a few months. It was necessary 
to keep within bounds and to choose. Moreover, the 
goal-of our pilgrimage was the temples of South India, 
we do not pretend to have discovered this country, others 
have done that long ago. The works of the great oriental- 
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ists of the West (is it necessaty to name Bumouf, Sylvatn 
Levi, Colebrooke, and how many others ?) have shown 
the depth of Hindu thought. 

Woidd it not be interesting, even piquant, to cite 
those British officials who, at the beginning of last century 
and even before, contributed to the revival of India, to 
making her better known beyond her frontiers ? Do we 
not see these envoys of the Bntish Government, the **Qvil 
Servants”, deciding for themselves to learn the languages 
of the country, whether it be Pali, Sanskrit, or any other 
tongue? Among these offidals was Charles Johnson, who 
later on became an authority on the Sanskrit language and 
contributed to the translation of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Upamshads; then, Wilkins, Bradlaugh, Weatherbum, besides 
others, all contributed to make the brilliance of ancient 
India known to the world. 

Before journeying as thoughtful pilgrims over the 
routes of India, before penetrating her inner atmosphere, 
it is worth-while to note that the works of aU these oriental- 
ists have completely e^qploded the idea that India is only 
a land of fakirs, of showmen of tricks, and tiger hunting. 
Much literature has been written in this sense which could 
falsify the opinions we might have about this country. 
We must, on the contrary, consider India’s place in the 
world as eminendy important, worthy of her secular past. 
Modern India has her universities, her thinkers, philoso- 
phers, scholars, ardsts. All — at least, we believe so — desire 
to see the epic grandeur of their country revivified, those 
glorious epochs when India swayed the world by her grand- 
eur. As the profound philosopher of contemporary- 
India, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, has so well said in his impor- 
tant book, “Indian Philosophy”; 

Jfidtan thinkers combine a love oj what is old with a 

thirst for what is true, Indian philosophy may yet have a 
future as glorious as its past” ^ 


1 “Indian Philosophy” — ^Introduction p. 53. 
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That is rigorously exact. All these personalities, 
whether of the West or the East, have been and are con- 
\inccd that India ought to awaken from her lethargy and 
demonstrate to the world that her past glory can still 
ser\'c humanity, now, in its most crucial hour. 

Without entering the domain of politics, which we 
have deliberately avoided in these pages, we should like to 
quote the following lines of Mr. Gandhi: 

‘*J am married to India. I owe everything to her. I be- 
lieve that she has a mission. If she fails in it, it will be 
a time of ordeal for me, and I hope that I myself shall not 
fail. A I)' religion has no geographical limits. If my faith 

is living, it will surpass my love even for India 

Humanity is one. There arc differences of race, but the 
higher the race, the greater are its duties . . . . India has 
a soul which can never perish.** ^ 

On his part, Tagore, itying to unite all the true cul- 
tures of the world, cried: 

**All the glories of humanity are mine ... .Thss Infinite 
Personality of Man .... can only be achieved in a gran- 
diose harmony of all human races. . . . The awakening of 
India is linked to the awakening of the world . '. . . My 
prayer is that India may represent the cooperation of all 
the peoples of the world.** - 

And Jawaharlal Nehru adds these inspiring words: 

*^The past of India is a long, long one, lost in the mists of 
antiquity; it has its sad and unhappy periods which make 
us feel ashamed and miserable; but on the whole it is a 
splendid past of which we may well be proud. We can 
think of it with pleasure. And yet today we have little 

leisure to think of the past But a time comes when 

a whole people become full of faith for a great cause, and 


^ Mahatma Gandhi, by Romain Rolland, p. 30, 
^Ibid. p. 1 19. 
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rHE FRAGEAICCE CF H.-DIA 


thin ivir. limphj (irdinarj mir. and ti.-oi7:in hicam' hnnj 
and bisfory hcomss stirring and tpich-Tnahdr.d’ * 

Such ou^ounri^': of the soiU £re cr£5 —hfch ecSo 
•Trithin the o:>r!sdous::es 5 of ererj h"7r-?r? beins^ —ho 
tmlj aspires to the Brotheiiood of Peopies. ^ 

At this tnomest —her- a hurricane oi Tiolecc 



Reader-FrieEds, toorards Ifcdia from ■TrhorD — e can learn 
so mach- 

Let iis make a holv pilgtiinage. Let tis go to the 
Temples of the South, remembering, ho— ever, that India's 
spintuai force does not reside in Iter stones, nor in her 
ruins, nor in her temples bniit hr rcen’s hands, but in her 





and ennoble the World of Tontorro™. Let ns, 
go to— aids our Mother, Arfoi-arta. 

we shall travel along India’s great routes. We shall 
min with Indian crowds, we shall see beautiful voung 
Hindu gids vnth supple, graceful ceporrntent and great 
black e}'es, soft as velvet, dad in their harmoniouslj 
draped saris of glistening golds, blues, and rtUorrs; we 
sh:aii travene ca£n wllages; we shall be pmsent at pro- 
cessions worthy of those of the Arabian Nights. Lastiv, 
we shall c-nter the celebmted temules where we shdl 
leam the signidcatfon of some of the andent symbols, 
old as time, in which are enshrined the eternal truths on 
the life of Man. 

Then, we shall be in a position to contcmplam the 
sublime Figures who long ago gave urdty to India and vmo 
nointed out to the whole world the eterrjtl and unerring 


G/irprac/ l^crjs Hhiny, 




i. ri: itlc t. 
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path to real happiness. We shall gather to these great 
spiritual Leaders of Humanit)' speaking. We shall gather 
tlie honey of their wisdom, their profound lessons. 
It may be that these lessons will become the seeds of our 
inner life. They will be sources of energy, intrepidity, 
love, and knowledge, leading us up to the lofty summits 
where floats the strong, sweet Fragrance of India, and where 
the conqueror understands the secret of life. 




PART I 




CHAPTER I 


AN INDIiVN TREASURE CASKET 

F ar away in the past, somewhere in France, a great 
sea port 

In an animated street, near the quays where anchor 
the big mail steamers from Asia, a modest little shop of 
curios from the Far East. Among a crowd of exotic 
objects, an eight-year-old boy is standing alone while his 
parents on the threshold of the shop Bargain witli tlie 
merchant for some precious souvenirs. In the dim light, 
the child’s eyes wander around and hardly distinguish 
the faded gold of Buddhas plunged in metaphysical medi- 
tation, the worn stuffs and shawls which doubtless at one 
time enveloped the beautiful body of some far-away prin- 
cess in an Eastern palace, the grimacing dragons of jade 
and ivorj% the copper vessels, the ebony tables inlaid with 

mother-of-pearl, the tigerskins 

The boy’s eyes stray thoughtfully from one object 
to another. Suddenly, they fasten upon a casket of carved 
wood. He approaches it and gently opens it. A per- 
fume of indescribable sweetness exhales from the box. 
On the lid is carved a tree with spreading branches in the 
shade of which people are sitting in an altitude of medi- 
tation. The boy does not know why but he is mysteri- 
ously drawn toward this casket. He gazes at it, touches 
it, opens and closes it, and inhales its penetrating odour. 
All at once, he hears the merchant saying to his parents, 
indicating to them at the same time the object of his con- 
templation: “There is a treasure box made of sandal wood 
from India.” 

Indial He remembers but this one word, Indial 
The boy’s parents, attracted by other objets d^art. 
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leave liim to his reverie. Indial “The man said India,” 
he thinks. His soul, without his being conscious of it, 
is ^ed with deep and strange feelings. This word, so 
striking for him, captures his imagination. It seems to 
him that this treasure casket contains the whole of India 
which he believes to know well from having read many 
strange stories about that country of mystery. Now 
India is before him, he touches it, he breathes its perfume 
through the box which he holds in his hands. He is so 
happy, without knowing why. 

Inexpressible reminiscencesi “To learn is to remem- 
ber,” said Plato. May it be that his child’s soul remem- 
bers a time in the far past ? It is for his inner life to res- 
pond, but the child himself is plunged in a profound 
dream. He lives an intense hour. He is not aware of it 
but he lives one of those hours the memory of which can 
never be forgotten. He does not know that the Indian 
treasure box will remain in the recesses of his memory and 
will very often emerge to haunt his youthfol mind as well 
as his matured life of a man. 

. . . .There was a silence — one of those silences expe- 
rienced during his years of adolescence. The soul needs 
time to adapt itself to the body. 

One day, while on a boat taking him to Algeria, 
the youth, who is now sixteen years of age, secs in the 
distance a huge vessel. “It is the Mail from India,” the 
captain tells him. India! Again this evoking word which 
stirs his mind. He thinks that later on he also will steer 
toward India, toward her shores. He had learned that 
she was also named Aryavarta^ the country of the Wise 
Ones. 

....Again some years fly swiftly past. Years of 
struggle, of work, of suffering, of hopes. A man’s years. 
They count. But the soul of India watches over him. 
She took possession of all his being in the little curio- 
sity shop buffeted by the wild sea wind and which smelled 
so good of the East. His study of Hindu philosophy 
only strengthened his belief in and reverence for India. 


AN INDIAN TREASURE CASKET Z-J 

If he could not possess the famous treasure box of his 
childhood, he received, instead, from a very dear being, 
his son, residing in India — ^whom vre will designate by the 
letter C., — a wonderful Indian treasure casket all inlaid 
with ivory, silver, and turquoise. 

It was the herald of a great event. 
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TOWARDS ARYAVARTA 

T oday, the 13th April 1937, my great dream is 
realised. Is it possible? We start, or rather we arc 
going to start, for India. Next month, exactly on 
the 28th May, we shall embark at Genoa for Bomb.iy. 

I cannot yet believe it, although the decision is taken. 
C. is waiting for us over Acre, A. and myself. Our friend 
D. will accompany us. 

In my study, I find myself looking at all the Indian 
objects which are around me. There is the beautiful 
treasure casket, a small statue of Gautama the Buddha, 
a little ivory elephant which seems to salute me with its 
trunk by a sonorous trumpeting. There is also a little 
temple bell in chiselled copper casting a red reflection, 
the grave tone of which invites me, if I desire it, to recol- 
lection. And here arc some old photographs of my child- 
hood: the boat which brought me and my parents home 
from the far Pacific by way of the South Seas, New Cale- 
donia, Noumea, then Aden, the Suez Canal, Port Said. 
They arc precious to me these ancient photos for they 
always stir up in me a nostalgia for those far-off countries 
of the East, those burning seas, especially for Aryavarta 
the land of the Aryans, the Wise Ones. 

MorJay\ May 

Feverish days. The day after tomorrow is the day 
of our departure. Trunks, valises enaimber the house 
buried in its garden in the environs of Paris. 

Evening 

A nightingale is singing in Ae big ash tree. It is so 
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swcci, ;o pcnrtntin}:, this yf*nj’., that ss %vc listen to it we 
1cr.1l) .1 rinin a vciy oKl Asiatic hook: “'rite first 

<t»\intl tl:<nt hast to Itc-ir is like the nir.liti! 5 ;*..ilc'p sweet 
voice ch. 5 ntinp a lonp of |Mrijn/: to it.s mate/’ 

aj//’ M>{y 

Shoppini! in r.iris. We hrcakfnrtcd, D. and I, 
rtn two endr-rants and c^nTcc cream in th.c Latin Quarter. 

iOr/i .^f.rv 

Dep.'irtiiic. at last! Twenty-two trunks ami v.ili.«cs 
to irshrl. 1 :*? awful hut mar\*cllour>. 'I’wr* lunirs in which 
to pum on th.c l.ahels (whic)i d(» not stick) and to write 
on c.'.ch one of them these ihrillinp wiuds: 


"S/r.rrr/r ‘Cc'-vV-Jlc'/.v/.' IWlh t^,/rr,r; Gfnr.: tci Jhnhj." 


A Inirried luncli, verj* hurricil, and at 2 p.ni. the van 
arrives, because it is a v.an that we need. At last, cverj*- 
thini: i? squeexed in for pood nr ill and we say poodhyc 
to <iur house, our r.ardcn, and ah.ovc all to “Mon/’ol,” 
our pood and faithful c.it. 


7.55 p.n. 

G.’irr di l/fC.n. We arc installcil in our compartment. 
With much difHcuhy, we have manap,cd to fit cvcr\-ihing 
in: typewriters, pipantic hat boxes helonpinp to my two 

comp.anions, valises, rups, etc 'I'hc train for Italy 

leaves at 8. 25. p.m. 

7. JO p.m. 

We must move cvcrj-ihinp out apain and chanpc 
cirriapcs . . . . The porter has mistaken the coach. \Vc 
arc not in tlic one which pocs direct to Genoa. Wliat a 
deliphtful cpisodcl 

8.15 p.ni. 

Installed now definitively. At least, we liopc so. 
A storm over Paris. Last goodbyes to our good and dear 
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friends. We are sorry to see them sad but glad to know 
that they arc happy on our account. And 

8.25 p.m. 

Departure for India. We arc alone, the three of 
us, in our compartment and arc deeply moved. 

Thursday^ x-ffl) May 

Crossing the Alps, still covered with snow. We 
had breakfast at Modanc. The sun is shining brilliantly. 

Genoa 

We arrive at Genoa. It is 2. 30 p.m. The descent 
from the mountains is most beautiful. Glimpses over 
the Mediterranean, so blue, of course. 

On out arrival, we take some rooms at an hotel near 
the station and then go immediately to the office of the 
Compagnic^ dc Navigation. Evciything is in order. 
The boat will leave tomorrow at ^ p.m. We go on to the 
quay to look at it. It is a beautiful ship, all white, solid 
and yet so slender. 

We then make a hasty visit, in a good old fiacre, to 
the Italian town, crossing the quarter of the fishermen 
which is very picturesque with its high houses and ex- 
votos. From one corner commanding the town, we look 
over Genoa and its terraces, framed by the surrounding 
mountains. 

Evm'n^ 

After dinner, wc go to have another look at our 
beautiful ship, all lighted up now. Beside her is a Dutch 
steamer which will start tomorrow for Java. 

Friday, z%th May 

A vci}' unrestful night. Oh! those tramcars of 
Genoa which make a din like hell. Why didn^t we choose 
an hotel perched on the side of one of the mountains ? 
Wc start ver}' early in the morning to visit the Campo- 
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Sancto, the famous cemetery where the triumph of bones 
reaches its greatest intensity. The site between the green 
hills is very pretty. We do not wish to hurt anyone’s 
feelings, but those tombs on which stand life-size — and 
even larger — statues of the dead are much too realist and 
ridiculous. There is one v/hich represents the deceased 
wearing a coat, standing with an egression of gaiety under 
his bowler hat placed all askew. He seems to say: 
“What a good lunch I have had to day!” Another statue 
is a true likeness of a dead wom^. What has she done, 
poor soul ? She is weeping before the gate of Hell. Happily, 
praise be to God, a special grace in the form of an angel 
allows her to take the road to Paradise. What gross super- 
stitions are amassed by men! What false conceptions 
blind us! In this cemetery de luxe Death has a terrifying 
aspect, mournful, and unhealthy. Ohl for the funeral 
pyres of India, all covered with flowers, where our phy- 
sical remains are purified in living flames. We are in haste 
to leave these places and to go on board. 

At Sea — ^Ports of Call 

II a.m. 

The weather is glorious and warm when we embark. 
The ship’s cabins and salons are large and light. We 
receive a cable from C. wishing us a very enjoyable voyage. 
Suddenly, from the upper deck, we see on the quay two 
of our trunks which have been forgotten! Heavens! 
our light clothing, flannel belts. . . .one must provide for 
everything. We precipitate ourselves, D. and I, on to the 
quay in order to have them brought on board. Are the 
malicious Devas (spirits of Nature) already playing tricks 
on us ? 

3 p.m. 

Three hoots from the ship’s siren. Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, as usual, of coukc. The eternal and sad good- 
byes at long partings. The Confe-Kosso glides slowly 
out of the dock. We set off for Asia, for India so fasci- 
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nating. Genoa, its mountains, its Campo-Sancto, arc 

blurred by the heat mists and it is the open sea. 

The repose of the sea in the expectation of what is to 
come. 

Around us on the deck, it seems already to be almost 
the East. Hindus, wearing majestic turbans, come and 
go. A fleeting glimpse of India “tranquil and immutable.” 

Evening on the sea has come. The moon 

rises before the ship. In the great calm, the ship’s bells 
ripg the quarter in solemn tones. Night is so sweet, so 
magnificently beautiful in joy 

Saturdajy z^tb May 

After a good and peaceful night in our cabins, we 
go early on deck. It is a marvel! In the dazzling sun, 
some enchanting iskands announce to us Naples, reclining 
indolently at the edge of the blue waves. 

There is classic Vesuvius, which appears surrounded 
with smoke, and the fairy bay. Bright sunlight floods 
the town, people, and all things. Over there, on the 
left, is Posilipo. In the distance, Pompeii, Capri. .. . 

lo a.w. 

Immediately after docking, we disembark in order 
to pay a short visit to Naples, as anchor will be hoisted 
at z p.m. 

An animated crowd in the Napolitan streets. Very 
narrow streets where the sun scarcely penetrates. From 
the fronts of the high houses hand coloured rags, shirts, 

sheets Various little shops arc selling fruit, fish, 

vegetables, old bath-tubs, saucepans, while low carts, 
painted in cr}dng colours and drawn by mules shal:ing 
gay little bells, trot past us. 

A conveyance takes us through the principal streets 
and on to the beautiful promenade which runs along the 
sea front. At one jeweller’s, we let ourselves be tempted 
by a pretty ring of rfjEC coral. Unfortunately, we have not 
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sufficient time during this short visit to go and see other 
celebrated places. 

2 p.m. 

We embark with numerous passengers and the boat 
now starts for Port Said, towards the land of the Pharaohs. 

We look once more over the Bay of Naples, then the 
Conte-Kosso heads for the South. On the calm sea, dol- 
phins frolic joyously. 

Evening 

After an excellent dinner, we go again on deck. 
Before us, Messina is in view. At ii o’clock, we enter 
the Straits. The scene is one of great beauty. On 
both sides, innumerable lights sparkle and a breeze off 
the land wafts to us the scent of flowers. Stromboli 
remains invisible. As we pass out of the Straits, the 
slight swell of the sea gently rocks the boat, it is going to 
lull us to sleep in our bunks. 

Stmdqy, 30//6 May 

A beautiful, dear day. The sea unchangingly blue. 
All the hours that we live are passing so rapidly. They 
are so light and happy, and yet so profound, that time no 
longer exists. The hours spent on Board are never mono- 
tonous. Life is organised among the passengers: games, 
bathing in the swimming pools, conversations, take up 
all their attention. On our boat, there are Chinese, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and many Italians. The latter are going 
to Ethiopia, the former are returning to their countries. 

We have installed out deck chairs in the prow of the 
boat, away from all the noisy passengers. In the evening, 
when the stars appear and the sea swell rocks us, we see 
these lights of heaven as little lamps that an invisible 
hand balances in the infinity of time in order to point 
out to us the route to follow during the long life of days. 
Oh! how beautiful are the present hours, sad also when 
one thinks that they fall little by little into the past which 

3 
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will never return. No, to say that the past will never 
return is false. The past does return, Hindu philosophy 
teaches us, but doubtless with different modalities. Each 
passing day forms causes which will produce effects in 
the future and so on in the endless chain of the law of 
cause and effect. It is Karma, the law of Destiny. 

Moadaj, list May — 8 a.m. 

We are approaching Egypt. The sun is resplendent. 
A. and D. arc wearing light dresses. I, naturally, have 
donned a white suit. This evening, towards midnight, 
we shall be at Port Said, the door of the East, the place 
in all the world where one is most likely to meet a face 
one knows. 

E\nE:NiNG AND Sunrise at Port Said 

II p,m. 

The moon rises over Eg}75t and the pharc of the 
Port Said lighthouse sweeps the horizon. The air is 
lukewarm. The boat stops, the pilot comes on board. 
Half-an-hour later we enter the harbour. Port Said is 
illuminated by a thousand lights. It is the night life of 
Port Said. Innumerable little boats surround the Conte- 
Kosso and with hoarse cries the boatmen in their fez invite 
us to buy their wares. We anchor not far from the quay 
and by a floating passngc-w'ay we cross over from the ship 
to th.c quay. Here we arc welcomed by a crowd of Arabs 
who also insist on selling us stuffs, bracelets, necklaces, 
cigarettes, and even. .. .obscene post cards. 

This crowd follows us, besieges us, while we v’cnd 
our w.ay towards the shops which remain open the wliolc 
night, as long as there arc steamers coming in from Asia 
or from Europe. Merchants and cafes, as well as places 
of easy and exciting amusement, make mints of gold. 

We enter the largest store where can be found ever}' 
article that a traveller may need: clothing, colonial helmets, 
shaw’ls for the iq* nights in the desert — for the desert with 
its vast c:\panse is quite near — canes, electric pocket lamps, 
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jewels, articles made of embossed leather, rings mounted 
with beautiful precious stones.... I buy a colonial 
helmet; it reminds me of my childhood. Then, through the 
sweet night, we wander along the streets of Port Said. 
Most of the houses with their large verandas have an 
exotic stamp about them, and at this late hour of the night 
the cafes are overflowing with their heteroclite clientele, 
in which are mixed almost all the races on the globe, daily 
outpoured by passing vessels. It is one of the most amaz- 
ing places in the world. 

We walk toward the deserted jetty where stands the 
statue of de Lesseps. The outline of the Confe-Kosso, 
all illuminated, can be seen in the middle of the channel. 
Along the side of the jetty, feluccas are moored which sway 
gently to and fro. They are so gracious, these barks with 
slanting masts. On the beach, bathed by the moonlight, 
the waves of the peaceful Mediterranean murmur softly. 
When returning on board, I am touched to see once more 
the Suez Canal which I glimpsed long ago with my eyes 
of a child. 

_ » 

Tuesday, ist June — 3 a,/n. 

Our departure is postponed, we shall not hoist anchor 
before 6 o’clock. We are delighted, since in this way the 
passage through the Canal will be made during the day 
time. While awaiting the departure of the boat, we remaii 
on deck, under the Captam’s bridge. From here, we 
command a view of the whole boat as well as the harbour 
and Port Said. What a radiant Egyptian night! All 
one’s being expands with joy. Apart ifom a few twink- 
ling lights on the barges which surround our vessel, all 
is quiet now on board and on the quays. Port Said sleeps 
at last. The passengers also. We are the only ones 
watching. 

The sky is gemmed with stars. The desert wind 
brings us the characteristic odour of Eastern ports, a 
mingling of bitter orange peel and lemon. It is a magic 
night 
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Suddenly, -without lingering, night fades. The 
houses, the palm trees on the quay, the lighthouse, the 
prow of the ship, everything becomes more distinct. 
The veil of night is lifted. Dawn is breaking. Already, 
the birds are waking up in the gardens of Port Said and 
tittering gaily. The cocks of Egypt announce powerful 
Baal who now with majesty appears, throwing far and wide 
his burning rays. The wonderful sunlight flows over the 
port, the Canal, the tawny desert, the blue sea. Between 
the jetties, feluccas unfurl their sails and like great 
white birds disperse over the sea, blown before a strong 
breeze. What a joy to be alive! This sunrise over the 
land of Egypt -will be forever engraved in our memories. 

6 a.?n. 

The pilot comes aboard. The Canal is going to be 
free. Behind us, the Dutch steamer en route for Java, which 
left Genoa before we did, enters the dock. It will follow 
us during the twelve hours* crossing of the Canal. At 
this early hour, the activity of Port Said is already prodi- 
gious. The shops on the quay have opened their doors 
to receive the eternal wanderers from the sea. A multi- 
tude of small craft furrow the port. A caravan of ships, 
coming from the Red Sea, moves out of the Canal. 
There is an Italian transport loaded with troops returning 
from Abyssinia, from the war that appears so sinister to 
the joy of living. Then, a great petrol tanker, then other 
boats hailing ftom India, China, Arabia, the incessant 
and extraordinary coming and going between East and 
West through this narrow corridor of the sea, the Suez 
Canal, the object of so much covetousness. 

A sound of chains, several blows on a whistle, the 
hoisting of the anchor in the bows of the Conte-^sso 

We are moving. Behind us, other ships follow. 

Port Said, the town which never sleeps — or so little — 
recedes further and further into the distance and we 
enter the Canal. 
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The RbsE Desert of Arabia, The Fiery Sea 

Noon 

The sun is burning. On both sides of the Canal, 
the immense desert. On the left is Arabia, on the right, 
Eg\T5t. The Pharaonic countr}^ is more indented, more 
mountabous. The Arabian desert has an unspeakable 
charm with its tawny colours, sometimes coral rose. 
Here are the scenes so often looked at in the old photo- 
graphs of my childhood, gazed at also long ago with my 
eyes of childhood. I never wcarj- of contemplating 
this N’ast horizon, the caravans of camels which pass not 
far from the banks of the Canal, aimels the colour of 
the desert. 

Afternoon 

We come to Ismailia — such a melodious name — its 
beautiful gardens, its trees blossoming with bright red 
flowers, its beach on which arc spread tents, bow-shaped. 
And alwiiys the desert. 

At six o’clock in the evening, after having crossed 
the great lakes, we come at last to the threshold of the 
Red Sea. The scene is truly an imposing one. On the 
right, under the trees. Port Tewfik; in the bay, Suez 
displays its white houses; at the end, great sun-scorched 
mountains aureoled by the gold of sunset; on the left, 
Arabia and its rose desert. 

The Conte-Rosso stops an instant in order to land the 
pilot and we start again in the hot night for India. 

Wednesday^ znd June 

Wind very strong. A big swell behind us. The roll- 
ing of the boat very accentuated. The Red Sea is magni- 
ficently blue. Under this violent and burning wind, heated 
by a fiery sun, the Red Sea has an aspect of ancient times, 
of periods, so to say, pre-human, when worlds were 
born. The sky is nearly white, as if at fiision point. 
Great sheets of water, deep blue, rise in enormous irides- 
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coast with only some white houses standing under the burn- 
ing sun. 

The Crickets of Aden 

lo p,m. 

We arrive at Aden, our last port of call before 
Bombay. While the Conte-Kosso is coaling, we take a 
vedette in order to visit the port. Oh 1 those vedettes, 
they are D’s terror. From the moment we disembark, 
as before at Port Said, we are besieged by a troop of Arabs 
offering us cigarettes, flowers, necklaces. .. .My glance 
turns immediately toward the beach. Alas ! there are no 
camels. Where are the caravans of long ago which in my 
childhood I saw on this sand dune ? Behind the desolate 
mountains, doubtless, on the desert tracks. . . . 

We wander along through the night. In the parched 
gardens, in the lanes, the crickets of Aden sing joyfully 
and ceaselessly. They ate . everywhere, in the gardens, 
in the arcaded houses, in the beds or mattresses where peo- 
ple are sleeping outside in the street in the vain hope of 
finding a little cool air. What a dizzying concert ! Chau- 
ffeurs in luxurious cars offer to drive us to the town 
some miles distant. We prefer to go back on board for 
fear of missing out boat. And always and everywhere 
those crickets of Aden, even on the deck and on the buoys 
in the channel. 

Saturday^ ^th June — 3 a.m. 

We go down into our cabins to take a little rest before 
the vessel sails. But it is impossible to sleep in this sufib- 
cating oven. We go on deck again. Bright moonlight 
floods the high rocks leaning over Aden. Very soon dawn 
comes and we get under way. Then, out on the high seas 
once more, the Indian Ocean. Sitting in the prow, we lose 
ourselves in the dream of life 

Flying Fishes, A Yogi Between Decks 

As the day advances, the heat becomes more and more 
intense. We watch a doud of flying fishes which follows 
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the ship. The Purser, s. chsrming man, sho'crs us over the 
steamer. We go dotm hettreen decks, vre glance into 
the Mtchens, vrhere is concentrated the gastronomic life 
on board, and into the crcvt^s quarters; tee catch a glimpse 
of the machineiy, the mechanics’ dining room. Then, D. 
and mvself, the Purser having left us in order to give some 
orders, continue our tour of the boat. SuddSilp, in a 
corner betveen decks, a picture that stirs us deeply: on 
a carpet “oven in vrarm colours, an aged Hindn is sitting 
cross-legged like a Buddha, the palms of his hands resting 
on his knees; his beautiful calm face is adorned tdth a long 
“bite beard ; his hair, also “hite, reaches to his neck ; 
he is clothed in a long “hire tunic; in the depths of his 
large eyes, shining tvidi an infinite gendeness, is the 
peace of one -echo has overcome desire. He is the living 
image of the verse of the Bbagavad-Gifai '*He “ho finds 
in himself his light and his joy is a Yogi united spiritually.” 
On the carpet, before him in a copper bo“l, some sticks of 
sandal ttood are burning, from vrmch rises a feagrant, per- 
vasive perfume. Beside him, a youth vith clear-cut fea- 
tures — ^his cbihf bis disdple — ^is reclining and sleeping a 
passionless sleep. Discreetly, ve stop for a fetr seconds 
to contemplate this scene. The atmosphere around the 
Yogi seems so calm. It is the India of long ago, perhaps 
of today. His beaudful eyes rest upon us vith love and 
a smile illuminates his fece. It seems to us that vre re- 
ceive a blessing. We go on our vray much touched. 

Sunday, (>tb June 

Rough sea. Rolling. Flying fishes. They chase each 
other through the foam-crested vraves. 

6 p.TU. 

The sea becomes rougher and rougher. The pas- 
sengers are eshausted by the monsoon heat and humidity 
“hich are being experienced at this season. We resist as 
v’ell as “e can. To add to our happiness, an order comes 
from the captain to close all pordioles in the cabins and 
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salons. The barometer is rapidly falling. A typhoon is 
feared. We look forward to a bad night. 

At dinner, the Purser comes to our table to show us, 
on a metal plate, a flying fish which had mistaken its 
direction. The poor fish, evidently believing that it was 
entering Neptune’s fairy palace, flew into a cabin through 
the open porthole and there, on the carpet, it died. A 
sad fate for a flying fish of the Indian Ocean ! It was so 
pretty, with its wings like nacre. 

I go on to the prow of the boat to try and inhale a 
little fresh air. The wind, unfortunately, is blowing from 
behind and it is so hot. The surging billows are very 
majestic. Through the tumult of the waves breaking 
over the boat, we see the stars tracing immense arcs in the 
sky. On the bridge, the officers watch anxiously. In the 
salons, the passengers look at each other with apprehen- 
sion. A woman is on the deck, ill, and the doctor is giving 
her injections to revive her. At three o’clock in the 
morning, the ocean seems slightly calmer. I go down into 
my cabin and sleep while the waves rush onward to make 
their assault upon the ship. 

Monday i -jth June 

There was no typhoon. Today, the day before the 
last, the weather is marvellous. The storm has passed. 
Faces are serene again. We are approaching Asia. We 
learn that the bad weather has hindered our progress and 
that instead of arriving at Bombay tomorrow afternoon, it 
will be late at night before we get into port. What a pity 1 
We should have so much liked to arrive by day so as to be 
able to watch the coast of India drawing near. Let us hope 
that the monsoon has not yet commenced in Bombay ! 
It would be disastrous to disembark under a deluge. 

We remain on deck to look at the beautiful sunset. 
The sun sinks in a lovely blue light, while the clouds, 
fringed with orange, give a delicate transparence to the 
sky. 

Then we go down between decks to see for the last 
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time our old Hindu Yogi. He is still there, this time 
reclining on the ca^et, supported on his elbovrs. His 
face tcears the same imprint of serenity. From Tvhere does 
he come? Where is he going? It is good to have seen 
him once more. 

Tuesday, %th June — 5 p.m. 

Thanks be to Varuna, the God of Wind in the Hindu 
pantheon. The monsoon has not yet reached the conti- 
nent of India. It is simply splendid weather. The land of 
India is approaching. Feverish preparations for disem- 
barking. Trunks, valises are closM. Unfortunately, a 
small accident has happened to A. The bar of her bimk 
tumbled down, hitting her on the lip which is now all 
swollen. She is obliged to suck ice and lemon to bring 
down the swelling. In spite of aU, joy reigns. la about 
an hour’s time, we shall be in sight of Bombay, just as the 
sun is setting. We are thrilled to the depths. 

From the prow, we scan the horizon with our field 
glasses. We can no longer contain ourselves. India is 
there, quite near. It will very soon appear. India millenary, 
with its glorious past, 

6 p.m, 

A sprinkle of gold on the calm sea. Over there on the 
horizon, a vague form emerges, golden, which little by little 
becomes distinct. It is In<ha ! 

The Mother. 

The Conte-YjjSSG slackens her speed. We enter the 
splendid bay of Bombay. On the right, a group of islands 
headed by the celebrated Elephanta with its famous tem- 
ples carved out of the rock. 

In front of us, Bombay: its white houses, the dome 
of its grand hotel, the Taj Isizhsl; then, IsishhzT Hill on the 
left with its hanging gardens, beautiful trees, sumptuous 
palaces. This is Asia, the real East with all its magic, 
magic of colour, and also of thought. There is not a ruin or 
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R monument but that has its own histoty. Behind the 
town, extends a ridge of mountains. Evcrjnivhcrc, on their 
slopes, covered by forests and by. an almost impenetrable 
jungle, are scattered temples, pagodas, mosques, belong- 
ing to innumerable religious sects. Here and there, 
at the hour of sunset, the last warm rays of the dying sun 
touch some holy edifice, a cell hollowed out of the rock, 
the ancient dwelling of some saintly hermit, an old ruined 
fortress, a sacred pool where lotus bloom .... 

But the boat veers round, approaches the quay, and 
comes alongside. C. is there aw.aiting us with some 
friends. Profoundly moved on seeing C. again. He 
waves us a welcome. Indian policemen come on board. 
They arc quaint with their yellow berets and bare feet in 
sandals. A crowd of coolies invade the boat. They are 
wearing the national dhoti, a large piece of material, gene- 
rally white with a coloured border, which is worn round 
the w.aist or is passed between the legs, or they have a 
shirt, the tails of which float outside over their hips. 

C. in his turn comes up the gangway, followed by 
some friends and a crowd of other people. Truly, it is 
only India that knows how to receive and to welcome. 
In a few seconds, our necks are encircled with garlands of 
sweet scented jasmine — India’s perfume. 

After the usual passport formalities, we arc able to 
descend the gangway and to plant our feet at last upon the 
soil of India. Then, through the swiftly fallen night, we 
drive with C. to Malabar Hill, where we arc hospitably re- 
ceived in a house standing on the coast beside the sea. 

1 a.m. 

After long hours spent with C., all sleeps now in the 
vast mansion which is an ancient Moslem palace. I have 
made a tour of the large garden. The brilliant moon 
streams tlirough the long Moorish galleries, supported by 
openworked pillars. The palm trees sway gently in the 
ocean breeze. The night is hot and yet so sweet. From 
nearby comes the murmur of the sea.... 
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In my heart, a plenitude, a silence also.... Why? 
Soon, I shall be sleeping in the invisible but ever present 
arms of the Mother, at last refound. 



CHAPTCR ni 


BOMBAY, INTDIAN RMLWAY STATIONS 
A HINDU DINNER 

T he next morning, we arc awakened early bv the 
chirruping of many birds — birds of all sorts anJ sizes 
and harlequin plumage. Crows and \'uliures are 
manifestly vcr\* fat, above all the latter, which have no 
attraction for me. They come without doubt from the 
sinister Towers of Silence, where the bodies of the dead 
arc exposed in the open air on slabs of stone and devoured 
in an hour or two oy these rapacious birds. But let us 
leave the Parsi cemetery to the lollowcrs of Zoroaster and 
inhale the fresh, carlv-morning breeze from the Indian 
Ocean and bathe ourselves in sunlight and brightness. Tlic 
prey slues of the West have disappeared and it is the en- 
chantment of India which is commencing. 

However, we have to shut our valises again as we arc 
remaining but a few hours in Bombay. \Vc shall come 
back later on. Therefore, it is another departure, with 
C. this time, the departure for South India, towards Mysore 
State, then the Blue Mountains, and subsequently towards 
the superhuman beauty of the temples. 

We cross Bombay, but this time we see the town in 
resplendent sunshine. We pass by the hanging gardens of 
Malabar Hill, from where the view over the bay, the isles 
and the ghats (mountains), is marvellous. Bombay lies 
stretched out at our feet, its palaces and houses in Oriental 
Style, its vegetation, its flame trees — trees covered with 
great scarlet blossoms. The .scene is unforgettable. But 
time is flying. Our automobile takes us through the 
bazaar. Here life is humming. 

We arrive at the monumental railway station, built 
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in Moresque style. We are a little late, for the train will 
start in two minutes. Gjolies seize our luggage and 
all four of us climb quickly into out compartment. Once 
more, we receive garlands of flowers offered by our acquain- 
tances and the train, the Madras Mail, carries us away to- 
wards Wonderland. 

Our first stage- will be Bangalore. For about thirty 
hours, shut up in our compartment, we shall cross the im- 
mense plateau of the Deccan. The train is already climbing 
the steep slopes of the ‘*ghats.” We reach Poona, the 
summer hiU station. And night falls rapidly. 

. . . .Very early the next morning, we are awakened at 
a station. On the platform, a whole crowd of people is 
moving to and firo. Then off starts the train again. But 
we must describe the stations of India. 

Oh ! these Indian stations. They are unique. The 
train stops. Right now, here is one. No, not yet, it is 
only a cow which has taken possession of the line. For- 
tunately, the engine driver has slowed down in time. She 
is driven away with respect towards the fields. Do not 
forget that the cow is sacred in India. She represents the 
metaphysical symbol of the Earth, the Mother who not only 
nourishes but who possesses every mystic, cosmic, as well 
as human power. But we move on again and several miles 
further along there appears at last a little station lost in the 
Deccan. ItisKulluru. On the platform, a whole buzzing 
crowd. From where do they come, all these people ? 
There are Mohammedans, Hindus, accompanied by their 
families, the women draped in their gracious saris of differ- 
ent colours, the children with big, velvety black eyes. 
They are all going to a marriage or a funeral, or perhaps 
they are making a pious pilgrimage. Men pass adroitly 
through this crowd, carrying on their heads or balancing 
on their hands baskets full of pro\dsions: oranges, succu- 
lent red bananas, curry, tea, mangoes ; others are carrying 
copper vessels filled with drinking water. In melodious 
tones, these water carriers chant a magic word which in- 
cludes the thirst of all the travellers: “Pani ! ' Pani ! Pani !” 
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For our part, we have followed the custom of well-to-do 
Hindu families. Our Bombay friends have prepared a large 
basket for us, in wdiich we discover a quantity of excellent 
eatables, strictly vegetarian: fruit, cheese, honey, biscuits. 

Most of the travellers have packed themselves, for 
good or ill, into the train. Otliers have remained behind 
on the platform. Seated or lying on the ground in the 
shadow of a great banyan tree, they wait for another train, 
their eternal little tin trunk beside them; it is all their 
luggage. All this crowd speaks, chatters, while the chil- 
dren push each other about or, putting their finger in their 
nose, gaze at the people coming and going. We wait, now, 
for die train to start again. The strong Deccan wind is 
blowing and the sun is darting down its burning rays. One 
feels so far, so far. . . . 

Suddenly, the train starts off, why one does not know. 
We pass through beautiful palm groves, then country 
scorched by the sun, where nothing but aloes grow. 
Everyvdiere, the earth is orange-red in colour. On the 
roads are herds of buffaloes, cows, and goats ; men also, 
always in their dhoti; women in saris, walking with dieir 
souple steps. Where are they going ? Six o’clock in the 
evening; the time passes. It is more than twenty-four 
hours since we left Bombay. We are already in the south 
of India, at least, mid-south. We enter the magnificent 
State of Mysore. 

Sie * Sf: 

Fresh and fit, in spite of thirty hours of travelling, 
we get out at Bangalore. It is a beautiful June evening. 
Some excellent friends are waiting for us: a Hindu Brahman, 
his wife, a charming English woman, wearing the national 
sari. They take us to their beautiful bungalow situated 
near the magnificent public park, where monkeys are 
frolicking in the trees. 

While driving through Bangalore, we recall, D. and I, 
the book written by Judith Gautier, daughter of the great 
Theophile, “L’Inde Eblouie” where she narrates with her 
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keen, roxnandc imagination the happv love aSairs of the 
Toung ind beautiful queen of Bangalore trith the Chevalier 
de Bussv. (But alas ! historv, true historv, says that the 
queen tvas old and tigly. wnich to believe, oh God? 
Judith Gautier, of coune.) 

In our honour, ve are received in true Hindu style. 
A Hindu home is alv^ys simple. This one reflects the 
influence of the West. It is very clean and the furniture 
is in exquisite taste. In the living room are large arm- 
chairs and sofas. On the mosaic floor are rugs or mats 
and some large copper trays supported by ornamental 
tripods, ffetvTorked. In the place of doors are curtains 
of flimsy material vhich svay gendy in the breeze; across 
the large vdndov, the foliage of palm trees. 

We go into the dining room where there is no furniture 
at all. On the mats covering the polished floor are large 
long banaria leaves. We are seven convives in all, in- 
clumng the child of our hosts, a delicious litde boy 
of seven years old, typically Hindu, with a white shim 
outside Ms long trousers winch fit closely from the knee. 
We seat ourselves on the ground, with legs crossed. Do 
not expect any chairs. Beware also of your ardculadons, 
cramp comes quickly. It is a simple question of habit. 
On the banana leaves, the Hindu servants — wearing wMte 
turbans and going bare-fcot, silent as shadows — serve a 
whole gamme of very spio^ curries, rice cooked to a 
point, MSerent Idnds of vegetables, curds, popadums — dry 
galstfis, thin as dgarette paper — some sweet dishes made 
of almonds, raisins, and somethnng wMte and threadlike 
resembling vermicelli. To drink, we have coconut milk 
and water with pepper for the digestion. A true and suc- 
culent Brahman mnner. 

But listen, oh I distinguished Europeans. There 
are no forks, nor Imives. One has to eat with one’s fingers. 
How horrible ! You forget that from the beginning of the 
Western nations until the end of the i8th century, Quistians 
never made use of forlis and that from Rome of the Caesars 
to the most Qiristian Mngs, from the luxurious feasts of 
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Lucullus to the magnificent banquets of the kings of 
France, the guests, who were nobles of high birth and 
exalted rank, when choosing the most delicate dishes, took 
them and ate them with their fingers. Was it not the wife 
of Charles le Bel who had as a gift in her wedding basket 
this barbarous instrument which is called a fork ? Was 
it- not Anne of Austria who in 1651 refused to employ 
this same instrument, preferring to eat \wth her fingers, 
thus giving an example to her noble son, the Koi-Solein 
Is it not, yet again, our own iMontaigne who remarks in 
his Essays that “eating too quickly, he had often bitten 
his fingers ?” 

To eat with the fingers then is an art. In India, one 
uses three fingers of the right hand onl)^, the left hand 
remaining immobile. It is a question of taking delicately 
a small quantity of rice, of mixing it with curries, curds, 
dal (a kind of lentil), and with that forming an excellent 
little ball that we then carry to our lips. Popadums are also 
used for taking vegetables. Then, the servants go round 
with copper bowls, filled with water, in which we wash 
our fingers. And, as in a home strictly Hindu they are all 
vegetarians, such a meal is purer, cleaner than one where 
forks, which have been used by others and which are more 
orless badly washed, are used. It is certainly more hygienic. 
If we add that Brahmans take a complete bath before 
a meal and change their clothes, we believe we are right in 
saying that Hindu meals ate a satisfaction to the taste as 
well as a pleasure to the soul in consequence of the conver- 
sation ex^anged in an atmosphere, peaceful and instinct 
with a great sweetness. But I own I prefer a fork. 

. . . .Later on, under my mosquito net, before falling 
asleep, I hear the monkeys frolicking in the park, making 
mocking laughter. 

Far off, a temple gong resounds.... 


4 



CHAPTER IV 

MYSORE, ITS PALACES, ITS ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ PROCESSIONS, THE GODDESS 
CHAMOUNDI 

T he following morning, we leave our hosts whom 
we shall meet again tomorrow at Mysore. Thanks 
to our friend the Brahman, we are going to be the 
guests of the Maharajah of Mysore at the grand fSte to be 
held in his honour on his birthday. 

A three-hours’ drive in automobile separates us from 
the capital of the State. The sun, clear and hot, pours 
its brightness over Bangalore, its gardens and beautiful 
Oriental buildings: the Indian Institute of Science, the Cen- 
tral College, the Sanscrit College, and how many others. 
In this town, the air is very pure, Mysore State being 
situated at an altitude of looo to 1500 metres. The road 
which unites Bangalore to Mysore is excellent and docs 
credit to the government It crosses pretty country, 
interspersed with vast cultivated plains and beautiful palm 
groves. 

As we glide along d tonte allure^ passing ancient 
carts drawn by zebus, herds of buffaloes or goats, we sur- 
vey this beautiful State which enjoys such a merited re- 
nown. Covering a surface of 29,483 square miles, pos- 
sessing an ideal climate, it has a population of seven 
million inhabitants. It is a country of gentle hills, of im- 
mense forests where grow teak, rosewood, the famous 
sandalwood, and which arc the repair of tigers, bisons, 
chittas — sort of leopard — and wild elephants. Li the 
fertile plains extend rice fields, like green carpets, fields of 
millet, cotton, and sugarcane. In the big centres, silk, 
soap, and sandal oil industries are developed. Numerous 
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o^clock in the morning. The route is bordered v/ith su- 
perb banj^an trees, the branches of v/hich bend dov/n 
tov/ard the earth and take root. Some mischievous mon- 
keys, frisking nimljly from tree to tree, make grimaces at 
us. In the vast plain, a soJifaiy hill stands out, it is Cha- 
moundi Hill. It dominates Mysore. Its summit is cro^vn- 
cd v/ith a temple dedicated to the goddess Chamoundi. 

We come at last to Mysore, the Charmeress; Mysore, 
the city with sumptuous gardens v/herc grov/ palm trees, 
flame trees robed in scarlet blossoms, and v/herc bloom 
clusters of flov/ers of marvellous hues; cannas, red, orange, 
ycllov/; gladioli; roses and roses; sv/ect-smelling jasmine. 
The tov/n is v/caring an air of fete. O^Iourcd banners v/avc 
gaily, moved by the puffs of the hot brecae. In the large 
avenues, a v/holc crov/d is moving about. These people 
have come from the furthest villages of the State to assist 
at tomorrows great procession and to f6tc the fifty-second 
birthday of their sovereign. 

At the hotel, v/e change our dusty clothes end put 
on immaculate v/hitc costumes. After lunch, v/c stroll 
through the strcc-ts, all decorated v/ith flags. We admire 
the bungalows buried under palm trees and flov/ers. No 
tramv/ays, no buses. But tonpjiSy light little carriages v/itb 
conical, pagoda-like roofs painted m gay colours, take us 
rapidly at the trot of a spirited poncy through the streets 
and avenues. We catch a glimpse of the zoological garden 
v/ith its beautiful park, then the Municipal Palace v/ith its 
light, delicately embattled tov/ers, the modern hospital?, 
the Medical (>/llegc, the Government Training College; 
the Oriental Libraij'; the Miihar^jah's College; the Techni- 
cal Institute, v/here are ezhibited v/orks of art in ivory, 
sandalv/ood, and lacquer; the Ayurvedic College, v/here the 
ancient medicine ot India is studied. All these edifices 
arc vast buildings in Indo-Moresque style v/ith an installa- 
tion entirely modern. In the bazaar, merchants, sitUng 
cross-legged, make mints of gold. And v/ben evening 
falls, Chamoundi Hill, illuminated, resc-mblcs a great nave 
floating in space. 
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The next morning, we wend our way towards the 
Maharajah’s palace which we are going to visit by special 
authorisation. 

First is the great square, in the centre of which rises 
a marble kiosk roofed with a golden dome. It shelters 
the statue of the present Maharajah. At the end of the 
square are the monumental gates of the palace, ornamented 
with sculptures and paintings. Under the exterior arcades 
of the palace are two little temples dedicated one to the god 
Shiva and the other to Ganesha. Beyond the gates, in an 
immense park, is the palace surmounted by innumerable 
cupola-capped towers. The walls, balustrades, pillars, 
cornices, the curtains of fretworked stone, are of granit, 
red, black, or grey, of porphyry, or of white and green 
marble. The marble architraves are encrusted with semi- 
precious stones, blue, green, grey, red, amber, forming 
exquisite arabesques. 

We are received on the threshold of the palace by 
a functionary in full uniform. He is charged with the task 
of showing us over this enchanted palace, a task which he 
accomplishes with extreme courtesy. 

Here reigns the unimaginable luxe of the East. If 
the palace as a whole is in the Indo-Moresque style, the 
sculptures belong to the Hoysala school. After crossing 
some great halls, we enter the octagonal Hall of Marriage, 
named the Peacock Hall. The dome of this hall is support- 
ed by triple columns of extreme delicacy, while the light is 
latticed by stained glass windows. At the back is a gallery 
in brilliant colours, raised on massive pillars . It is from this 
gallery, hidden by curtains of silk and gold, that royal 
ladies view the princely marriage ceremonies. 

In another hall, we are shown an object which is 
perhaps the most precious in the whole palace: the Stmha- 
sana, the Throne of the Lion, the ancestral throne which 
belonged, so it is said, to the very ancient dynasty of the 
Pandavas, heroes in the epic poem, the Mahabharafa. The 
throne is of figwood encrusted with ivory, but now the 
ivory is covered over with arabesques of gold and silver. 
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It is also ornamented with sculptures representing ele- 
phants, horses, chariots, and warriors; one sees there, too, 
the Trimurti^ the Trinity of the Hindu pantheon; Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva. The seat of the throne is of tortoise shell. 
The canopy, of gold and pearls, is surmounted by the fabu- 
lous bird, the 'Huma. The legend says that this bird flies 
continuously, without stopping, and when its shadow rests 
on the head of someone, that one will become king. 

We now climb the vast marble staircase which leads 
to the Salon of Music, green and gold, where a great organ 
towers above everything, seats covered with splendid 
tapestry, green plants hiding their roots in the feet of ebony 
elephants. 

In the colossal Hall of the Durbar, we find all the 
exuberance of the Orient, although the general aspect of 
brilliant colour, in which are mingled green, gold, orange, 
and blue, is of striking harmony and beauty. The ceiling, 
in teak wood magnificently sculptured, is supported by 
massive columns which form sculptured arches. The floor 
is inlaid with lapis-la2uli, amber, carnelian, and jasper. 
The doors, an assemblage of silver, rosewood, teakwood 
and ivory, are veritable works of art. 

Then, it is the banqueting hall, followed by a suite 
of halls, the armoury, the portrait gallery. 

Lastly, we come to the Hall of Caskets. A superb 
collection of boxes of ebony, sandalwood, sculptured and 
inlaid with gold, silver, turquoise, and with a whole gamme 
of precious stones. They are of all sizes. In my -mind 
there looms the image of the old treasure casket glimpsed 
long ago in the sombre little shop of Oriental curios far 
away over there in a Western town beside the great sails 
of the sea. . . .In this palace, before my eyes are displayed 
all these marvellous treasure boxes — the passing fancy of a 
Maharajah dwelling in a fairy palace in tne heart of India. 

We leave these halls, each one more sumptuous than 
the other, and pass into the courts, full of silence and cool- 
ness, where at sunrise the sacred bulls and elephants come 
to roam. From them, we enter enchanted and fragrant 
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gardens wiicrc roses marr)* with giant cinnas. 

Far away, commanding the town and the palace, is the 
Hill of the goddess Chamoundi, she who watches over 
Mysore. 

sH sf: , 

At five o’clock in the evening, our friend the Brahman 
comes to look for us at our hotel. With him we drive by 
car to the royal palace, from where the procession will 
start. We make our w.ay with difiiculiy through the 
crowds, already veiy dense. Under a sky, green-orange, 
like translucid nacre, the p.alacc, glowing with the lustre 
of the setting sun, seems almost unreal in its splendour so 
hca\'y with wealth. 

With our friends, we proceed to the oflices of Agricul- 
ture, situated in the exterior environs of the palace. We 
find there other Hindu guests: men turbanned, dressed in 
their ceremonial costumes, white trousers fitting closely 
from the knee, long black redingote; women in saris, little 
girls with their spark of diamond set in one nostril of 
their tiny nose; young girls with garlands of jasmine in their 
hair, scented with sandalwood oil. All await the depar- 
ture of the procession with tranquil joy. We have been 
given some privileged places from where to watch this 
da22ling display of an Oriental procession. 

We look at the crowd which ceaselessly moves to and 
fro in the environs of the palace. It is an Indian crowd. 
There arc the rich and the poor. Brahmans and “un- 
touchables,” poor pariahs ostracised by their brothers. 
Even the poorest have washed their clothing or their best 
sari. Over there, is an old woman, a very old grand- 
mother. She still has a proud allure in her much-worn blue 
sari. She holds by the hand her little grand-daughter in a 
yellow sari. The child’s beautiful eyes shine like carbun- 
cles. There is no impatience in this crowd. But do not be 
deceived. It is not amorphous or insensible. Like all 
crowds, its human passions would need but to be aroused. 
Man is evcryvdierc man. 
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Soon it is six o’clock. The molten lays of the setting 
sun have turned to violet and mauve. From the palace 
come the cavaliers which form the Maharajah’s personal 
guard. They are going to line up on the square. Bands- 
men of the little army play naive airs, sometimes warlike. 
They are dressed in a shirt and khaki knickers and on their 
heads are majestic turbans. Others have long red or green 
tunics. A breeze rises, making the banderol on each one 
flap. On each banderol, the ancient symbol of the swas- 
tica is designed. Now the dignitaries of the town assemble 
and await the arrival of the Maharajah. They are follow- 
ed by servants carrying baskets filled with garlands of jas- 
mine and roses. The cavaliers’ horses paw the ground with 
impatience. Disdaining etiquette, they accomplish,' in 
spite of all, their necessary needs. But attentive servants 
with willow baskets precipitate themselves behind the 
animals and, with their hands, fill their baskets with the nor- 
mal residue of assimilated food. All must be perfectly 
clean, that is the order. The eyes of the sovereign must not 
rest on anything fouled. 

A silence. Then, a hymn is heard. The procession 
moves forward in order to parade along the streets of the 
town. On magnificent horses, lancers open the march. 
The band follows them. Afterwards comes the personal 
guard of the Maharajah. With slow and swinging steps, 
a caravan of camels advances, their proud heads carried 
high as if to inhale the desert air; on them are mounted 
soldiers with long, white gaiters. More and more lancers 
with their martial allure. Then come the elephants of 
procession. They advance majestically from the palace 
all harnessed with precious stuffs, which however allow 
one to see the designs painted on their bide and trunk. The 
fires of the setting sun reflect in their gold harness and 
sparkle in the precious stones which form a diadem 
around their head. Two of them carry thrones of gold, 
magnificently sculptured; another, a gracious palanquin 
which sways gently as he walks. On the elephants dosing 
the procession, cflBcers are seated in gilded chairs, erect and 
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impassive, with long lances in their hands. 

The crowd trills imperceptibly. Maharajah Krishna- 
raja Wadiyar Bahadour appears. He advances alone on his 
horse. His bearing is very noble and simple, that of a great 
gentleman. His fine face, adorned by a little moustache, 
is still young. His eyes are large and contemplative. He 
is dressed in a sumptuous lam(? costume of green and gold. 
The procession stops. The dignitaries come forward to 
present their homage to their sovereign, while garlands of 
flowers are oflFered and rose petals strewn around the Maha- 
rajah. It is a vision of fastuous India, of India millenary. 
But towards him, simple and beautiful, ascend like precious 
incense, the love and respect of his people. 

The procession, in deep silence, recommences its 
march. Behind the sovereign, follows his green and gold 
carosse drawn by four horses. This long line of 
legendary beings continues to parade along the avenues 
even when evening has fallen over the town en fete and 
torches and lights are kindled. In the distance, profiled 
against a star-spangled sky, the heights of Chamoundi 
Hill glow and the palaces of Mysore, the Charmeress, 
sparkle with aU the fairy resplendence of the Arabian 
Nights. 

While the crowd disperses, the faithful bring garlands 
of jasmine to the little temple of Ganesha. A Hindu 
priest lays them at the feet of the god, which one can just 
perceive in the gloom at the back of a little niche, among 
the flames of oil lamps. This priest is half naked; Iiis 
head is shaved except for a strand of hair hanging from 
the back of his head; a dhoti enwraps his waist, ms legs 
and feet being bare. He returns, carrying a copper plate 
containing flaming holy oil. The devotees each give 
their obole, of course, then touch the flame and receive 
the oil in the hollow of their hands, which they then carry 
to the centre of their forehead and to the top of their head. 

But it is time to go and find the procession at Govern- 
ment House, where we shall again be the guests of the 
Maharajah. We meet the long fiile, which extends for 
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several miles, lighted -with lanterns and torches. From 
the crowd come gay murmurs. We arrive just at the 
moment when the h'laharajah dismounts from his horse 
in order to be received by the Dewan, the first hlinister. 
Two giants, decorated with gold, mount guard at 
the foot of the staircase. The guests make a salute of 
honour to Sri Kirishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadour. He bows 
slowly and then passes through our midst in order to show 
himself in the salons of Government House. During 
this moment of rest, we go into the vast tents, lighted 
by' electricity, where we are served with tea, pistachio 
ices, rose-flavoured cakes, cigars, and cigarettes.... 
Afterwards, in order to complete the fete, we go to the 
field of manoeuvres where the revue of honour is to be 
held. 

Night, a vast quadrangle, hardly lighted. In the 
distance, the clinking of lances. Suddenly, the field, 
the tribune are illuminated by powerful projectors. In 
firont of the tribune can now be seen a mass of Indian 
cavaliers, standards flying in the wind. An officer on 
horseback presents himself before the hlaharajaNs tribune. 
At a sign from the Monarch, a bugle sounds. The whole 
mass of horses begins to move and, little by little, it becomes 
an epic gallop. In the bright light of the projectors, the 
various-coloured uniforms, lances, harness, sparkle and 
glow like precious gems. 

While the fdte is terminating, I gaze for the last time 
at this crowd in the hot Indian night, these young Hindu 
girls with sprays of jasmine twiried in their beautiful black 
hair, all faces turned towards the Maharajah in his long 
green tunic interwoven with gold, like a god, motion- 
less, dreammg 

^ ^ ^ 

The following morning, we set out for Chamoundi 
Hill. We pass the Lalitha Mahal, the palace of guests, 
surrounded by immense flower gardens. We reach the 
base of the hill and the car speedily climbs the route which 
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2ii;2?.i:s up\\‘arcls to the temple. 

\Ve enme to a little wooded plateau where we have 
to leave the car. The sky is radiantly pure in this beauti- 
ful hot morninp. A stronp wind blows in the trees but 
docs not succeed in troubling the deep peace which reigns 
in this place. At our feet extends the vast plain of ISfysorc, 
the town, the palaces. Behind us, on a small square, 
begins a large st.aircasc made of steps of stone, 
mounting to the summit of the hill where it ends near 
the temple. We climb it, passing buflaloes descending 
peacefully. At two-thirds of the w.iy up, on a terrace 
of c.irth we find ourselves before a colossal statue repre- 
senting a Nandi-Bull, the sacred bull. He is in a sitting 
posture. His proportions are harmonious. Around 
the stone balustrade protecting him, some faithful arc 
placing garlands of flowers. Without doubt, a blind 
adoration to a divinity of stone, but which should signify 
homage to the power that it represents, that is to say, gene- 
ration under its two aspects — cosmic generation and 
human. It was the same with Apis in ancient Egypt. 

A fc\y moments later, we arc before the temple dedi- 
cated to Chamoundi. It is our first contact with a Hindu 
temple. This one is not a large temple, like those of 
Madura, Tanjorc, or Chidambaram, but what sweetness 
emanates from this modest little temple cloistered in 
palm trees! On the unique gopuram — a tower in the form 
of a pyramid — is sculptured, besides other divinities, 
goddess Chamoundi, painted in blue and yellow, the 
tutelar)' deity of the Maharajahas of Mysore. She re- 
presents, as do all the feminine Hindu deities, the Shakit^ 
the occult power of god, one of the forces of nature which 
work in the invisible world. 

We have not the right to enter the Temple, but we 
regard the coming and going of the pilgrims; people from 
the village around the temple or people from the plain. 
We see them traverse the temple courts and, at the back, 
between the rows of columns, disappear into the sanctuary. 
Above the temple, crpws — the eternal crows of India — 
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■Trheel, cavdsg. Ther do not, anr moxt than the vrind- 
succeed in tronhlmg the peace, the deep peace of the hill of 
Chamotindi. 

We pass among the ztrxr hotises of the poor vHkge. 
From those ~ho pass, Idndir smiles greet vs. A co ” “hich 
~e meet seems, she also, to “elcome ns noth srmpathT. 
Beasts, things, and j:eop!e refect ~hat is in this 
sanctnaip; “hat is ttere also, berond time and men.... 


onr pilgrimage 
no” that it has alreadj commenced on the hill of Cba- 
monndi. 

In. the evening, “e climb again to the summit 

of Chamonndi Hiil. K hot nind ~a^ to ns feint noises 
from the tovrn. hivsore is there, at onr fee^ in the &ene 
of its sparkling palaces, its fragrant gardens, its enchan- 
ting glorv. This is the East. This "is India, "tranquil 
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Gcodbve, Mvsore the Charmeress, hfvsore nddi a 
name as sureet as honev! We shall come back to thee 
later on. We shall return to meditate in the sbadotv of 
the temple of Cnamcnndi the goddess. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MYSTERIOUS BLUE MOUNTAINS 

B rahma havine become enamoured of his own 
(laughter, Ushas fthc dawn), he look the form of 
a Slag and Ushas that of a hind. Together they 
committed the first sin. Witnesses of this profanation, 
the gods were so terror-stricken that, taking uy common 
accord their most frightful bodies, they procreated Butha- 
van, the spirit of evil, with the intention of destroying 
the incirnaiion of the first sin, committed by BrahmS 
himself. But Brahma, recognising his guilt, repented 
bitterly and began to chant mantrann or prayers of puri- 
fication, and in his grief he let fall a tear on the earth, the 
hottest tear that had ever fallen from his eyes. With 
this tear, the first sapphire was formed. 

If sapphire there be in the vast, fragrant treasure 
house of India, it is the one sparkling with pure brilliance 
under the form of the Blue Mountains. 

From the plain of Mysore, or. from the district of 
Gjimbatorc, one can view these mountains, unreal almost, 
wrapped in silence and muslined in blue mists. One 
can survey them from no matter which point of the hori- 
zon, from the first range or from the summits, from dawn 
to dusk, these mountains are eternally blue, sometimes 
fringed with a gold dust. 

” Mysterious mountains, Dwelling of unknown devas, 

Mountains of aspire ” 

It says truly, the old song of the Malabar Coast. 
They are still full of mystery, these Blue Mountains, with 
their immense forests of eucalyptus that fill the air with 
their spicy aroma. If Devas (Nature spirits ) come to 
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frolic in their green glades, lit by the sun or the moon, 
they certainly bring -with them the enchantment of colour 
and perfume. 

The ascent to this Blue Eden is made in the “Blue 
Mountain Express,” pompous name with which to desig- 
nate the little mountain train, which the Swiss could almost 
envy for the hardiness of its railway that mounts to the 
conquest of the summits by means of vertiginous viaducts 
and long tunnels. From the station of Mettupakiyam 
to Ootacamund (Ooty in abbreviation), terminus of the 
Nilgiris railway (TSfilgiris means Blue Mountains), it is 
about a three-hours* journey. Mettupakiyam is a char- 
ming locality, hidden under exuberant tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

At the start of the ascent, one has a vision of palms, 
banana trees, bamboos, which, little by little, gives place 
to one of enormous eucalyptus trees. There are no 
partitions in the narrow coaches and, from our places, 
we can look at the usual spectacle of Indian trains: a’crowd 
of Indians of both sexes, children, all chattering in the 
hot sun of a radiant June morning. The slopes of the 
Blue Mountains are steep and the puffing of the little 
engine gives us the opportunity to enjoy leizurely the 
beautiful views over the deep ravines where crystal sources 
sing, to look'at the peacefol lakes, the waterfalls cascad- 
ing from crevises in the rocks, the plantations of tea and 
coffee, and, on the railway banks, the lovely red patches 
of colour made by flowering lantana. As we ascend, the 
air becomes fresher. We put on our pullovers. 

We come to Coonoor at an altitude of 5,600 feet, 
a hill station during the monsoon. After this halt, we 
clamber up the last steeps which lead to Ootacamund. 
Forests of eucalyptus and pines encircle us and refresh 
us with their pungent aroma. Brooks sing among the 
fragrant grass, enamelled with flowers, while on the azure 
of the sky is sketched in vague roundels the summits of 
the Blue Mountains. We catch a glimpse of a small kke 
and immediately afterwards is Ootacamund at 7,250 
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feet. The town is shelved on wooded steeps in an eter- 
nal springtime. 

The luggage packed in, we start off by car for the 
bungalow, situated at some miles from Ooty. On this 
high plateau, the road, bordered on the right by high 
hills, follows the contour of the mountain which is covered 
with dense forests. On the left, the view is more spaci- 
ous and extends over a range of mammiform hills, the 
summits of which ate tufted with sparse eucalyptus slan- 
ted by the wind. We pass some carts harnessed with 
buffaloes. Then, the route enters the eucalyptus forest. 
An elbow bend, a wooden gate, an immense garden enclos- 
ed by huge dark-green trees and giant eucal3rptus — ^it is 
the bungalow enveloped in silence. 

* * * 

From the day after our arrival, a magnificent con- 
cert of birds awakens me at sunrise every morning. A 
mail (gardener ) enters noiselessly to kindle the fire of great 
eucalyptus logs, from which exhales their wholesome 
odour. Mormngs and evenings are cold at this altitude. 

In the large garden which encircles the bungalow, 
there is nothing but a profusion of flowers: hortensias, 
fushias, giant geraniums, heliotrope, multi-coloured lions’ 
mouths, verbena, bushes of roses, all mingling their per- 
fume with that of carnations, jasmine, mimosa, when 
it is in bloom (which will be in a month’s time), and for- 
ming a floral splendour at an altitude of nearly 2,700 
metres. 

I climb on to a hillock behind the bungalow. There, 
I discover different neighbouring summits. Apart from 
the rustling of the wind in the trees, what a silence! Be- 
hind me is a nearly impenetrable forest, the haunt of 
chittas (a kind of leopard), and chacals, sometimes of 
tigers. Before me and below me, the tranquil bungalow 
from where blue smoke rises, the morning fires. In 
front of me, fat away, the undulating wooded crests of 
mountains and in a gap, through a veil of blue muslin. 
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I think to glimpse the plain of Mysore and the hill of 
Chamoundi the goddess. 

For some weeks, we roam the roads and narrow 
footpaths of the Blue Mountains. We make our way into 
the forests, we clamber to the summits, or we go to Oo^s 
Botanical Garden, a rentable earthly paradise, with its 
enormous lilies that can be found in the clefts of the moun- 
tains, its cedar trees, its lotus floating on the mirror-like 
surface of pools. The most various and most rare species 
of trees hare been assembled there, as well as an infinite 
variety of fragrant flowers and shrubs. 

We also pay some visits to the market of Ooty. This 
market is very amusing. In it ate heaped vegetables 
of East and West, sumptuous fruits, from pineapples and 
mangoes to wild strawberries and juicy raspberries. In 
another comet of the market, all kinds of things are sold: 
rice, grains, spices, copper vessels. . . . We linger before 
the little shop of a young la-year-old merchant, beauti- 
ful as a god, with a smile which would turn pale the most 
lovely of rise Apsaras— daughters of pleasure in Indra*s 
Paramse. 

Further on, outside the market, is the bazaar, the eternal 
bazaar. At first we come to the little shop of the coppec- 
smitfa, vibrating with the sound of light little hammers 
fcom which are bom aiguieres with slender, elegant shapes 
vases, cups, shining resplendently. Then comes the 
jeweller; he sells silver girdles, bracelets, earrings, pins 
for saris. The merchants sit on their heels on small mats. 
One with a white beard and a majestic turban has some 
little scales beside him where in which he weighs the sil- 
ver girdles, turquoises, and sapphires from Ceylon. 

In the animated street, a sound of music. It is a 
procession in honour of a god which is being carried with 
solemnity to the temple. 

After these various diversions, towards evening, 
we wend our way back to the bungalow. It is the solemn 
hour, stirring, this one which passes each day just before 
twilight steals softly over everything, heralding Ae coming 
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of night. It is the hour when the setting sun spreads his 
mantle of fire and gold over the blue mists of the moun- 
tains. All is hushed, all will soon fall asleep. On the road, 
some bufifeloes linger to graze wild plants. Then, from 
the darkening forest there rises a sound, a sound which 
grows and echoes through the ravines. It stops an ins- 
tant, then begins again, louder. It comes nearer. It 
seems as if one hears sobs. It is the chacals’ hour. At 
nightfall, they leave their repair in the forest and come in 
pack to the villages and solitary houses in search of food. 
It is better to go indoors. It is the chacals’ hour, but it 
is also the hour of recollection. Doors and windows 
closed, one turns within oneself to recollect. Then, 
night comes over the mountains, night with sparkling stars, 
or night with a faerie moon, the majesty of which becomes 
more vivid when there passes the wind from the summits, 
the wind from the Blue Mountains. . . . 

An incident yesterday. During the course of the after- 
noon, while I was reclining on the hillock behind the 
bungalow and listening to the silence, I saw a tawny patch 
going noiselessly across the sloping field which borders 
the forest. I half raised myself. I did not realise exact- 
ly what was happening. Doubtless, an enormous dog! 
All at once, I guessed. It was a chitta which attacks cat& 
as well as man. It was fat, short, covered with thick, 
tawny for. Turning its back, it trotted away towards the 
tangled undergrowth of the forest. As I was lying on 
the grass, sheltered by a bush, it had not seen me. It 
walked stealthily, with cat-like steps. On reaching the 
limit of the trees, it, made a bound and disappeared. 

This morning, I followed a narrow footpath in the 
forest. From time to time, I stopped to listen to the 
joyous little chant of the humming birds or to admire 
the views over the valleys. Suddenly, I had the pre- 
sentiment that I was not alone, that there was someone 
not far from me. However, the silence, broken only by 
the songs of birds and the sharp little tapping on the trees 
of the woodpeckers, continued to be as profound. I 

5 
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was thrilled. At a bend in the path, without a so\md, 
a man of antique beauty appeared. He was walking 
barefooted, clad in a kind of Roman toga of undyed wool, 
with one end passing under his right arm and thrown over 
his left shoulder. In his hand, he carried a cane of carved 
wood, bearing strange inscriptions. He was tall and his 
features recalled the classic purity of the ancient Greeks. 
His long black hair fell almost over his eyes and into his 
neck, while a beard and a thick moustache framed his 
light-complexioned face. As he cam& nearer, I could 
see his eyes, great brown eyes reflecting blue and filled 
with a gentle regard that rested on me as he passed. He 
smiled with a childlike expression and, with his velvet 
steps, went on his way and disappeared in the forest. 

A Toda. The thought leaped into my mind. I 
have just seen a Toda. From the moment of my return 
to the bungalow, I furnished myself with books firom the 
library and buried myself in the study of this mysterious 
tribe of the Blue Moimtains. During the days which follow- 
ed, we visited some Toda villages situated on a wooded 
hill. _ ^ 

It is curious to note that, in spite of the millions of 
European residents who have sojourned in India, so little 
is known about the Todas. It is but a century ago, how- 
ever, that two courageous English ofiScers, while exploring 
this mountainous region of India, discovered a strange 
race .quite distinct ftom other Indian tribes. The dis- 
covery appeared unbelievable at the time of which we 
speak. Fantastic stories circulated: it was said that a 
terrestrial paradise had been discovered, where ambro- 
sial zephyrs caressed the exhausted travellers; a tribe 
of demi-gods reigned in the solitudes of the forests; the 
magicians of the country did not marry, nor did they die; 
among these beings were giants, as well as dwarfs; some 
of them performed miracles. 

Although these statements were for the most part 
exaggerated, we must stress the fact that even today the 
Todas continue to be very mysterious. According to 
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information obtained from a good source and from my 
own personal observation, I am certain that the Nilgiris 
furnish material for reflection. 

The number of Todas would appear to be limited. 
They arc seen in groups of live or six at a time. All those 
whom we met were handsome and recalled to mind the 
statues of Phidias or of Praxiteles. The women, dressed 
in the same w.ay as the men, arc less beautiful and smaller. 
The Todas that can be seen at Ootacamund construct 
their dwellings in out-of-the-way places. ^ These dwellings 
arc composed of huts, semi-c}dindric in form, estab- 
lished in circular excavations and surrounded by a 
low wall. The huts have no windows but simply a 
small opening through which the occupants have to 
crawl in order to enter the interior. In the dim light, 
against the wall opposite the entrance, can be seen a fitc- 
pTace which serves for cooking food; on the right, a large 
slab of stone, raised, where all the family sleep; on the 
left, some utensils, a stool, some dusters, some clothbg 
material. Although the Todas are not a nomadic tribe, 
they often change their place of residence in order to seek 
in the Nilgiris better pastures for their buffaloes. 

From where do they come? What is their origin? 
In this respect, ethnologists are of different opinions, 
except on one point, that the Todas do not belong to 
ordinary humanity. It is undeniable that they descend 
from primitive races and even from prehistoric races. 
However, we must admit that there are Todas and Todas, 
that those ordinarily seen on the heights at Ootacamund, 
if they are Todas by birth, are not the purest specimens. 
The rea/ Todas, it is said, have refuged themselves from the 
invasion of Westerners in inaccessible places of the Blue 
Mountains; in those vast spaces where there is still neither 
route nor village, where there reigns only the silence of 
solitudes. 

It is to these pure, these real Todas, that must be 
attributed the extraordinary and supernatural side of 
their life. According to certain witnesses, the Todas 
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themselves maintain that they have absolute rights over 
the Blue Mountains, that th^ consider them to be their 
secular propertv. Thev possess veiy pardcukr knovriedge 
vrhich proves their descent firom veij ancient races. Thev 
are, in truth, a patriarchal tribe living according to severe 
and high principles. Their vrriting is composed of signs 
resembling the cuneiform inscriptions of ancient Persia. 

Their religion is infinitely purer than vrhat some 
vriters have tvrongly described as “the adoration of sacred 
bufeloes.’* If the buffalo plays a role in their ceremonies, 
it is because there is a profound meaning in this, vrhich 
is hidden from the vulgar, as we shall see. 

Todas are divided into two distinct groups. The 
first group is composed of the class of the priests. These 
are vowed to the service of the bu&loes. They are bound 
to absolute celibacy and their emit is very esoteric; no pro- 
fisne has ever been able to discover it. The second group 
is formed of the ordinaiy class of laics. All efforts attemp- 
ting to penetmte the secret of their language end their 
customs have been in vain. When they converse with 
other tribes or with foreigners, they employ the Kanari 
dialect. 

Todas disdain jewels. They drink only pure milk, 
and eat no animal Sesh whatever. No ferocious beast 
ever attacks a real Toda or devours any of his animals. 
They are the children of a chosen sect, set apart firom their 
infancy for religious purposes. 

As regards their moral life, it presents characteristics 
that our civilisarion, called Christian, would do well to 
adopt. Todas love truth; they do not know how to lie. 
Stealing, misappropriation, is unknown to them. Christian 
missionaries in the Nilgiris have been so struck by their 
moral character that they have often given to their faith- 
ful, as ezample, the morality of the Todas. Brides this, 
they possess neither weapons nor knives. Th^ have, 
then, resolved to their advantage the cjuestion of peace 
unarmed. 

Someriiing peculiar to their religion is that the word 
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“God” does not exist in it. They are, then, material- 
ists? By no means. They refuse, simply, to accept the 
idea of an anthropomorphic God. In Aeir religious and 
entirely secret ceremonies, "which take place in a d"welling 
pre-viously purified and illuminated by little lamps, their 
theurgy is allied to that ancient -wisdom, called white magic, 
which is found in the very old Chaldean and Egyptian 
magic. Their learning, acquired by research and purity of 
life, serves humanitarian ends, as the healing of the sick. 
Todas are, then, idealists and spiritualists and believe in 
the survi\^ of their interior being. 

• Yes, the Blue Mountains are singular. Mysterious 
are those beings who believe in truth and peace and who 
have for their dwellings solitude and silence. Enchanted 
mountains! You guard your secret. Perhaps it is better 
so. You let only your glories be seen; your proud and 
wild aspect when the mountains are lashed by monsoon 
winds, or your beauty glistening "with light at die moment 
of fresh and dazzling ^wns or of mystic sunsets draped 
in gold and blue. You let the laughing valleys be seen 
displaying their nonchalant grace, cradled by the humming 
of the iridescent colibris; the patihs bordered "with bushes 
of "wild jasmine exhaling their pervasive perfume, while 
Toda bufialoes roam in the thickets in search of nourish- 
ment. But sometimes, along the flowering hedges or the 
dewy paths in the "vast forests of eucalyptus and pines, from 
the stillness there come murmurs, mysterious and gentle 
whispers, a rustling in the leaves. Then, all fades into 
silence, there is nothing but the pure fragrant air from the 
su mmi ts. Blue Mountains ! Strange land, where vio- 
lets and lotus are neighbours, where Todas observe their 
religious and secular ceremonies in solitudes far from the 
whirlpool of life, wliile birds mingle their song "with the 
sobs of chacals and the music of joyous cascades .... 

A dream, perhaps! Beauty certainly. 




PART n 




CHAPTER VI 


THE IVIESSAGE OF INDIA’S TEMPLES 

V ERY early in the morning, in radiant weather, we 
set out on our pilgrimage to the Temples of the 
South. 

Our car cautiously descends the route zigzagging 
down the steep slopes of the Blue Mountains. This 
evening, we shall arrive at Madura, at the famous temple 
that hundreds of thousands of pilgrims visit each year. 
It will be our first stage. 

How blue the mountains are today, bluer than usual I 
The air is full of a fragrance and the earth, everything, 
at this early hour breathes stillness. After two-and-a 
half hours’ descent, we find ourselves again amidst all the 
tropical vegetation of Mettupalaiyam. We leave behind 
us the beautiful chain of the Nilgiris which, little by little 
is receding in its muslin of blue mists. For hours and 
hours, we roll across the plains and villages of India. 
Palm groves bring us their freshness on the way. Far 
oflF, can be perceived here and there, a solitary hill crowned 
by a temple. We traverse a few small towns; one is Din- 
digul, with a name that tinkles like a bell. During our 
journey through this ever-moving panorama, we reflect 
upon the message of India’s temples. 

It has been said that certain places of pilgrimage 
can be centres of spiritual force from where radiate en- 
nobling influences, not perceived by the hurrying traveller. 

It is a certain fact that, although some gross super- 
stitions are born from this custom of making pilgrimages, 
nevertheless, pilgrimages to places really holy symbolize 
the life of man, not only from the cradle to the grave, but 
also, say the Scriptures of India, embrace the immense 
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period of Man’s evolution. Nations, races, civilisations 
are bom, grow to maturity, become old and die, 
but the Being within survives. Emanating from the 
Great All, Man accomplishes his pilgrimage of evolution, 
gamers innumerable experiences in the course of ages, 
and pursues without ceasing his great voyage towards the 
sanctuary from where he issued forth. 

Some authors affirm, even, that in India at certain 
places of pilgrimage, there dwells one of those Wise Ones 
always ready to help the pilgrim who goes there with a 
sincere heart. However that may be, it is good perhaps 
to remind ourselves that a place of pilgrimage symbolizes 
our own nature, our own interior shrine. The ancient 
Hindu Gurus had, we are told, an esoteric knowledge of 
the links which unite Man to Nature and they commu- 
nicated this knowledge to the masses by means of the archi- 
tecture of the temples. The temple of flesh, said these 
Wise Ones, has a strict analogy to the temple of stone. 
A Hindu temple must, then, be the symbohcal dwelling 
of the Supreme Principle which is within us; Principle from 
where we come and where we shall return. The choice of a 
rock, a hill, a tower (gopuram), conveys the idea of eternity; 
the great mast at the entrance of the temple represents the 
creative principle in the human organism; the temple court, 
the human lungs. In the centre is the Holy of Holies, the 
heart. In the same way, the symbolism of number which 
we find in architecture has its correspondences in the body 
of Man. Seven represents the seven orifices of the head, 
the seven primitive humanities, the seven worlds.... 

The Divinities of the Hindu Pantheon sculptured on 
the gopurams or on the walls of the temple, whether they 
have for name Brahmi, Vishnu, or Shiva, and their spouses, 
the Shakti of each god, symbolize the action of the powers 
of Nature in man. 

Figures of animals, equally, play an important role 
in the temples of India. Horses represent the senses^ 
the chariot is the mind, always in movement; elephants 
symbolize the earth, the material body; the l^aga (serpent), 
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wisdom; the celestial swan, Gantda, which devours the 
serpent, is the cycle of evolution which liberates man 
from the manacles of matter. Wliile the lotus, the sacred 
flower, is identified with man himself; the roots which 
plunge in the mud, representing matter; the stem which 
passes through the water, symbolizing man’s emotions 
and passions; the flower which opens to the sun being 
man’s soul opening to the realities of the spiritual life. 

Those are some of the ideas contained in the message 
of India’s temples. Message which we are going to try 
to discern during the course of our pilgrimage. Naturally, 
we shall have to brush aside the thick brambles of super- 
stition in order to see the supreme realities. Behind the 
stones, the columns, and the figures, resides the true 
temple, invisible, the interior Sanctuary where shines the 
everlasting Flame of the One Absolute, the Divinity. 

Let us try to act as true pilgrims; that is to say, as 
seekers in quest of Truth. Let us rend, if we can, the 
curtain of illusion, Maya. 

. . . .Over there, on the horizon, towers in the form 
of pyramids are profiled against the pure, blue sky, above 
the green fronds of palms and white houses half-hidden 
under trees. It is Madura and its temple. 



CHAPTER Vn 


EVENINGS AT l^IADURA, AN ENTRANCING 
VISION OF THE GODS 

T he sun has sunk behind the horizon in a green- 
orange sky. Palms and coco palms, sv7ayed by the 
breeze of the short twilight, are coloured with the 
same tint, while the copper of the earth becomes more 
ardent. Herds of cows and buffaloes plod home to their 
stables with slow and ponderous steps. In thatched huts, 
women prepare the frugal evening meal. Lights light up 
under the great palms and little lamps in bazaar shops 
twinkle brightly. 

The thousand-and-one noises of a Hindu town can 
be heard: a chant intoned by a woman’s voice; the temple 
beU calling to prayer; the hammering of the copper-smiths; 
the click-clack of the tongues of the tonga ^vers; the 
rippling laugh of a child; me crunching of the whe^ of a 
sugarcane barrow; the hooting of owls; the barking of a 
dog; a dispute between monkeys.... All these sounds 
float through the hot night. 

Far off, in the silent shining of the moon, soar the 
towers, the gopurams, of the great temple of Madura, 
dedicated to Shiva — one of the most important gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon — and to Minakshi, his spouse. The at- 
mosphere of the temple pervades the town; it is felt every- 
where. 

The temple, built in the Dravidian style, stands in 
the heart of the city. It dates from the i6th century. In 
its enclosure the Palace of Versailles would find itself at 
ease. The glory of Madura reaches back to a remote 
antiquity. Here formerly radiated a great centre of cul- 
ture. The temple is an immense quadrangle divided into 
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two principal sanctuaries: one dedicated to Shiva and the 
other to Minakshi. They are united by a labyrinth of enor- 
mous galleries, courts, a sacred tank, some mantapams 
(covered halls of which the stone roof is supported by 
columns), while hundreds of statues stand on all sides, 
the whole being crowned with several gopourams richly 
sculptured, an entrancing vision of brahmanic gods. 

On the threshold of the temple, we take oflF and 
leave our shoes; we shall find them again. For no one may 
entej^ the sacred precincts unless he has first removed his 
shoes or sandals. We simply keep on our socks, it will 
be cleaner. 

From the moment of our entrance into the first gallery, 
our glance falls upon the merchants squatting on the ground 
(the eternal “sellers in the temple”). They sell baskets 
of fruit, garlands of jasmine and roses for offerings to the 
divinities, and innumerable other objects. We pass on 
and enter the maze of galleries. In dark comers, the 
statues of the gods and goddesses, standing in the most 
various attitudes, are rendered more remarkable by the 
dim light of the oil lamps. There are some sculptures 
representing the birth of Minakshi, the goddess with eyes 
like those of a fish. Although the feminine aspect (the 
ShakH) of the god Shiva is generally represented under the 
name of Parvati or of Kali, here she is named Minakshi. 
Minakshi is not an official goddess of the Hindu Pantheon 
but rather a divinity of the village, so greatly venerated 
that she has survived in the devotion of the faithful. Then, 
continuing our pilgrimage among the gods, we come 
to the marriage of j^nakshi with Shiva, followed by the 
birth of their son, Subramanyam. Further on, is a statue 
of their other son, Ganesha, the god whose head is like 
that of an elephant. 

We step out now into a spacious interior court bathed 
in the silver of the moon. Under a light roof, a crowd 
of listeners is seated on the ground and listening to the 
descriptive recitation in Sanskrit of passages of the 
Kamqyam, which are immediately translated into Tamil. 
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All, men and 'women, foUo-w mentally the peripetiae of the 
heroes of this great epic. 

After crossing the court, -we penetrate once more into 
the sombre galleries of the temple. How impressive are 
the great, tail, sculptured pillars in the dim, flickering light 
of the lamps ! Along these monumental galleries, one per- 
ceives among the shadows a little shrine to a god or a 
goddess, a lingarn in black stone, representing the creative 
force in Nature. 

Suddenly, we come out into the clear, cloudless night, 
before a vast pool mirroring the stars. Steps of stone 
descend towards the still waters. It is the sacred tank of 
the Gold Lotus. Under the sturounding arcades, pilgrims 
are lying on the stone slabs, sleeping. One meets them 
everywhere, these immobile forms, enveloped in white 
shawls; they are in aU the galleries. Other pilgrims, even 
at this late hour, are still plunged in deep meditation. 
There are also some who recite mantrams in a low voice. 
Adi cahn in the company of the gods. 

^ ^ ^ 

Morning has come. We can see now the temple in 
its immense proportions. Around the red-hued gopurams 
clouds of crows are wheeling and saluting with their raucous 
caw-caws the radiant dawn of day. In the interior courts, 
sacred elephants, led by their keepers, pace majestically 
towards their daily bath. These brave animals serve to 
carry the divinities in the various processions. Ihey 
are nearly as much venerated as Ganesha, the god of wis- 
dom, who, having lost his head, replac^ it by the head 
of an elephant. 

This morning, a powerful and prodigious activity 
throngs the temple. In the Daedalian network of endless 
galleries, although obscure even in daylight, one can 
distinguish better the lofty columns with their multiplicity 
of sculptures, the statues, and the bas-reliefs where the 
great epics of the gods since tiie formation of worlds are 
narrated in stone. We walk amongst the gods. Here, it is 
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Brahma, Vishnu. There, Shiva and Minakshi, or Parvati; 
then, the two goddesses, Lakshmi and Saraswati, the former 
presiding over the cult of Beauty and Prosperity, the second, 
the goddess of esoteric Wisdom. In a very dark comer, 
we . find ourselves before the shrine of the Nine Planets, 
where garlands of freslily-gathered flowers have been laid. 
Then is seen the sacred Nandi, the bull, symbol of repro- 
duction, encircled by a grille and canopied by a massive 
cupola of sculptured stone. What exuberance there is in 
these sculptures ! The silent contemplation of a god 
neighbours with the choir of Gandharvas, celestial musicians 
of Indra’s court, who reveal to mortals the secrets of Heaven 
and Earth and the harmonies of esoteric science; they are 
also the guardians of the sacred plant, Soma^ whose juice 
possesses occult properties. Or, it is the dance of the 
Apsaras, water nymphs of radiant beauty; or again, the 
battle against Mara the demon and his legions, personifi- 
cations of man’s vices: the eternal war between spirit and 
matter. All the heroes of the Mahahharata are there, 
represented on the walls and pillars under the most varied 
forms, in a movement and an art of extraordinary power. 

At. the end of a gallery, a splendour floods over 
us. It is the tank of the Gold Lotus, glinting now with 
the sun’s dazzling gold. On the stone steps, a dense crowd 
of pilgrims: sannyasis, ascetics of India; mendicant friars in 
their yellow robes, all witii brilliant eyes, long hair, and 
thick beards, and wearing on their breasts necklaces of 
amber or /w/n// beads. Some of them are drying themselves 
after their ablutions, others are going to prostrate themselves 
before Minakshi, Shiva, Ganesha, or to meditate at the foot 
of a column. They have come from far, very far, from the 
centre or the North of India, from the confines of the 
Himalayas. All this crowd of men, women, children, go 
noiselessly from one sanctuary to another, bathe in the sacred 
pool, listen to the prophesies of an astrologer or to the les- 
sons of a guru, a spiritual guide. The sanctuary receiving 
all the favours is that of Minakshi. She listens graciously, 
it is said, to all sincere vdshes. One should see these long 
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files of people, dothed in white garments or in gay-coloured 
saris,, carrying on copper trays their offerings to the god- 
dess: some fruit, coconuts, garlands of flowers. They are 
surprising to watch, these pilgrims, above all the poor, 
those who have nothing but who hope. . . .In silence, sim- 
ply, without haste, with their supple steps they enter the 
g^ery leading to the sanctuary of Minakshi or of Shiva 
and after some moments they return, happy, . peaceful, 
their hope replenished. 

* * * 

Evening has come round again, and with it our 
wonderment is renewed. Oh ! the evenings at Madura, 
how instinct they are with mighty philosophy behind the 
curtain of illusion. 

A nocturnal life commences in the temple, distinct 
from that of the day. Groups of pilgrims duster in the 
galleries or under the arcades around the sacred tank of 
Sie Gold Lotus. One hears calm conversations, tales 
of pilgrimages, discussions on the Scriptures, advice given 
by those who are believed to be gurus. Other pilgrims 
isolate themselves on the threshold of a sanctuary, under 
the sculptured figure of a god. In the silence, swarms 
of bats sweep along the galleries in a whirring of wings, 
brushing the lingams and the gods. 

Suddenly, from one of the gaUeries there floats 
strange music, composed of tom-toms, cymbals, flutes, and 
long clarionets. It precedes a long, impressive proces- 
sion of women, young Hindu girls, dressed in saris, yellow, 
red, or blue, with sprigs of jasmine twined in their hair; 
then come ascetics, naked to the waist, wearing long, 
dingling necklaces around their emaciated necks. Brah- 
mans foUow, wearing the sacred thread of their caste, and 
chanting mantrams. It is the god, Shiva, who is carried each 
evening, amidst great pomp to the dwelling of his spouse, 
Minakshi. The god, on a palanq^uin hung with glowing 
red draperies, is borne on the shoulders of young Brahmans. 
The procession advances among the sculptured pillars under 
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the eyes of the gods and, little by little, -winds away into 
the distance towards the mysterious sanctuary of the god- 
dess, while -within the temple all grows still, all sinks into 
silence. Amid the quivering flights of bats, sannyasis 
keep -sdgil, watching ever in contemplation and Madura 
falls asleep in the shelter of its gods and goddesses. But 
over all the stars sparkle -with ardent brilliance in a nearly 
azure sky. 

Shiva, Minakshi ! What grand symbols are enshrined 
in dead letters and temple stones ! Shiva, the Fire of life, 
is the Creator and the Destroyer, but he is also the Re- 
generator. He regenerates Man who journeys along the 
road of life. This is the reason why Shiva is represented 
as the -Patron of all ascetics. And Minakshi, she who^ 
grants all favours, the goddess -with eyes like those of a fish, 
she also has a legend. An ancient belief says that the female 
fish has but to look at her eggs in order that they become 
fecund. In the same way, devotees of Minakslu say that 
when Shiva turns his eyes towards the adorers of the 
goddess, immediately the spiritual life is bom in them. 
What then is the mysterious bond which unites Shiva to 
Minakshi for such a spiritual fecundation to be produced ? 
Minakshi is the feminine aspect of Nature, the Shakfi, 
She is the link between man and the highest aspect of life. 
She is the energy of the gods. Shiva himself is the living 
Fite of Spirit m each being; Minakshi is the energy of 
Shiva. Seeing that these different deities represent uni- 
versal forces at work, not only in Nature but also in every 
being, we can easily imagine what Hindu philosophy has 
always taught; in essence, man is di-vine. The purpose 
of evolution is to find, by our own efforts, the divine power 
of life in ourselves. As said Pythagoras, who came to 
India in search of knowledge, “Mhn must first become a 
man and afterwards a god.” 

Oh 1 pilgrims to INfedura, or to other shrines, while 
your ascetics are keeping vigil in the immense temple, could 
you but realise in your inner life, not only the selfish 
dream of a Swarga^ a personal paradise, but the victory of 
6 
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Spirit over J^latter ? You •would thus sho'^ to the men of 
all nations, -victims of the vertigo of the -world, that at the 
heart of life there dwells a Unique Po-wer -whi^ brings to 
birth the law of brotheriiood, the Brotherhood of Mem 
How grand is the lesson of the evenings at ;^^adura ! 
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THB TEM?I.E OF RAMI-SHW'ARAM 
l-N Tin-: MORNING 

A t ihc extreme South cif Indi;\ is a little isl.uul, joined 
to the mainland by an iron bridge winch crosses 
an arm of sea. It is Rameshw.imm, tb.c spot where 
the Gulf of Bcnnal minpjes its w.itcrs with those of the 
Indian Ocean. 

A glorious sun splendours the temple, while a stmng 
wind blowing from CeyKm swings the coco palms. Quite 
near, the Ocean, as green and beautiful as an cmcmld, 
chants its eternal poem. 

On this clear morning, the temple ('f Ramesb.vear.mt 
offers to the pilgrims a procession in honour of R.-.m.*. and 
Sita, the heroes of the R/rrr.ry. Ix'.'di.ng tb.c precession 
is a youth mounted on a ponev and drummini; with br.tons 
on two big tom-toms attadicd to Ids s.add]c. Tv,*f' sacred 
elephants follow, adorned with flowing dnapen'es. /ificr 
them come shrines of gold on stately palanquins con- 
taining the statues of G.anesha, Subramany.-m, and lastJy 
thosc of Rama and Sita, borne on the shoulders of men. 
A band, composed of long clarionets, flutes, tr.-mbals, 
tom-toms, plays with syncopated rhytl'.nr. Tr-icn, closing 
the march come Brahmans hand in ha.nd 
versets of ancient invocations. On the road which sur- 
rounds the temple, amid the screeching of parrots and t ic 
cawing of crows, the crowd hastens veith devotion to 
homage to the gods, to Rama and Sita. 
the procession stops. Before the houses, brahm. R ' ' 

present the sacred fire on a copper plate and brea V 

tliat Im been previously blissed in «bc tempV ^ ^ 
is tlien spilled over the threshold of the dxwlhup \MM> 
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garlands of flowers are designed in white or ochre powder. 

What touching poetry, to see on the thresholds of their 
homes these women, these young girls, wearing on them, 
perhaps, all their fortune in bracelets of copper, silver, 
or gold, sprigs of jasmine entwined in their glossy hair; 
men of all ages; gracious children; all these beings lifting 
their joined hands to their foreheads in sign of respect and 
reverence ! In the glowing sun, the lofty mass of the tem- 
ple rises with its finely saflptured gopurams. Nearby,, the 
sea is breaking over the sand in spray, irised by the 
thousand fires of the sun. 

Here, we are in one of the most revered sanctuaries 
of India, founded, according to tradition, by Rama himself. 
The temple is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Dravidian architecture. Its origin dates back to the 
1 2th century. It is blended with the spiritual atmosphere 
that radiates from the history of Rama and his chaste spouse, 
Sita. When we enter the temple, we recall that the 
'Bijamayana is one of the greatest epic poems of the world 
and that, correctly understood, it leads us, scholars tell us, 
to an understanding of the evolution of humanity. 

**Dmtje poem, ocean of milk !” 

cried Michelet on discovering this ancient Scripture. The 
"Ramcyana shows us also, in the story of Rama and Sita, the 
ideal of human love, love which is inspired by the noblest 
ideas. 

The Iliad and Odyssg/ have touched many Western 
hearts; nevertheless, those epic poems which contain so 
much truth, when translated into our modern languages, 
fail unfortunately, to influence intimately the lives of peo- 
ple. In India, on the contrary, there is scarcely a Hindu 
family or dwelling where the divinity of Rama and of 
Krishna are not adored; where the chastity of Sita or of 
Draupadi is not extolled; or where the courage of Hanuman 
— ^the monkey-god who aided Rama to vanquish his ene- 
mies — ^is not a subject of conversation. These heroes, for 
Hindus, are living personages, as are those of the Gospel 
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for Christians, modelling, kneading India’s thought, even 
in ourmodern times of uphcavalsand violence, and it is they, 
these heroes, who prcscr\*c perhaps, or who help to pre- 
ser\*e, the glorj’ of ancient Aryavarta in the India of today. 

The history of Rama and Sita brings us numerous and 
precious lessons. None is greater than that of the creation 
of a “home” from an ideal model. Political men of India, 
at least certain of them, consider with respect what they 
call the R/7 w-Rj 7/, the reign of Rama. And the Hindu, as 
also ever)’ other individual, must learn that no government 
can be really strong, no society cm be harmonious, if they 
arc not based on the true domestic “home,” where reigns 
the justice of Rama, where flowers the fidelity, t.act, and 
delicac)’ of Sita; a home where the undying love of our 
heroes scr\’cs as a guide and a light. Why did Rama 
accept exile? Wliy did Sita, his spouse, follow him? 
Wiiy did Lakshmana, Rama’s brother, accompany them ? . 
It was not for political reasons, but for the honour of the 
family to which they belonged. The Kamayana brings, 
then, this message, not only to Hindus, but also to all men. 
Without a moral basis, the “home” crumbles into ruins; 
and disorder, as well as anarchy, overcomes the state in 
which the “home” is destroyed or corrupted. 

These few thoughts show us very well what could be 
the fragrance of an inner life. And it seems that this 
fragrance floats through the temple of Rameshwaram and 
over the sweet city. Wlien one wanders under the palms 
on the beach, when one roams through the vast, celebrated 
orange galleries of the temple, colour heightened by the 
morning sun, when one sits on the edge of the sacred tank 
in the laughing sunlight, when one passes by the spot where 
Sita emerged victorious from the test of fire to which she 
submitted in order to convince her husband of her purity, 
or when one lingers beside the cool source where Rama 
washed his hair after his victory over the demon Ravana, 
then one feels deeply this special atmosphere which is 
an invitation to make a solemn journey, a pilgrimage to- 
wards the centre of oneself: an invitation to live a true 
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life, simple and pure, enriched by learning, the life taught 
to us by the exalted example of Rama and Sita. 

We think that for the pilgrim who accomplishes a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Rameshwaram — ^pilgrim, we 
suppose, freed from religious dogmas and superstition — ^the 
example of Rama and Sita may help him to formulate some 
sort of interior wish. He will feel that his life should be in 
harmony with the life of all, that it should possess this inner 
refinement, without which it is impossible to discern the 
cause, even, of life, the heart of Nature, which is beatitude 
as said Gautama the Buddha. We can develop this 
refinement, not only in the great events of life, but also in 
the least little deeds of our daily life. Could we not incar- 
nate, ever so little, the infinite purity of Sita, her grace, her 
devotion, her fidelity, her sacrifice, her heart, inspirer of 
heroic actions ? And as actions are, in general, but the 
reflections of our thoughts, could we not — ^to give but one 
illustration — when ofiering flowers to a friend, avoid in- 
haling their perfume, so that he may have that privilege ? 
Little detail, one will say. Agreed. Little detail, if you 
like. But the small deeds of Bfe, when they are inspired 
by lofty sentiments, are they not the seeds of an inner life 
richer, more cmlised, so to say ? Every civilisation which 
is not based on the culture of the spirit is doomed to perish 
in brutality and blood. 

Oh ! Rama and Sita, noble human heroes, you who 
give the example of a sublime spiritual ideal, in your 
atmosphere of peace and infinite tenderness there reigns 
a hope, the hope of the regeneration of humanity through 
the understanding of these ancient symbols and by their ^ 
realisation in the inner lives of men. 

A sweet remembrance of a luminous morning spent 
in the Temple of Rameshwaram may kindle in us an aspira- 
tion to possess the secret of veritable love. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ROCK.OF GANfESHA, THE LAND OF 
BHARATA, THE AVATARS OF VISHNU 

I T is a long distance from Rameshwaram to Trichino- 
poly. A day-and-a-half’s rolling along the routes of 
India. We shall sleep tonight at Tiruppattur. 

Very early in the morning, before startmg, we hasten 
to bid farewell to the sweet city of Rama. Great boats 
full of pilgrims are sailing on the sea this morning. We 
go once more through the vast orange-coloured galleries 
of the temple. We sit for an instant on the edge of the 
sacred tank and we think of Sita, of her prodigious ad- 
ventures, while the Singhalese wind gently sways the palm 
trees. 

At the station, we find a young Hindu belonging to 
the Kshattriya caste, whom we had met in the temple. 
He has come to say goodbye to us, his eyes brimful of tears 
at having to leave his new friends. 

While waiting for the train, we look at the Hindu 
travellers. This spectacle never loses its interest for us. 
There they are on the platform in little groups, seated 
on the ground beside their metal trunks which contain, 
doubtless, all their fortune, for they are always closed with 
padlocks. One never knows what may happen ! (I have 
never in my life seen so many padlocks !) They chat to 
each other while eating their curry on banana leaves. 
Where are they going? To where do all these eternal 
travellers in India go? 

The train carries us away. In the distance, beside the 
emerald ocean, can be seen through the shimmering hot 
air the profile of the gopura,m above the temple. We cross 
over the arm of sea by the iron bridge and then again 
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it is almost desert country until we reach Ramnad, a pretty 
and andent litde town, where we rejoin our car. 

We have to travel over part of the route which we 
followed on going to Rameshwaram, route which traverses 
beautiful plains of palms. Here and there are andent 
wells which serve to irrigate the paddy fields. Then calm 
villages with thatched roofs file past, as well as herds of 
goats and buffaloes. Pastoral visions of andent times. 

At Tiruppattur, where we arrive at sunset, we dis- 
cover a dak-bmgaloiv on the border of the fields. It is 
pret^, this travellers’ cottage, with its colonial veranda and 
its nice, large rooms. While waiting for our frugal supper, 
which Ragwan, our diligent and devoted hoy, has gone to 
fetch from the village, we visit the small temple dedicated 
to Shiva. Some Brahmans welcome us kindly and, 
curious thing, they are delighted to learn that we are 
pilgrims from France. A little village, hidden in the depths 
of British India, which loves France ! It warms the heart 
and also stirs up many souvenirs. .. .historical. 

After our meal, we saunter for a short distance along 
the route in the splendid Indian night, regal in its magni- 
ficent jewellery of stars. A few moments later, we are 
lulled to sleep by the crickets’ ceaseless song. 

^ if. ■}(. 

A swarming and abundant bazaar; a thronging of 
human lives; peaceable cows which steal without com- 
punction, here a fruit, there a vegetable; tongas drawn by 
lively ponies trotting rapidly past; an intense heat; it is 
the principal street leading to the Rock of Ganesha, the 
temple of Trichinopoly, which is there at the end of the 
street, on the summit of a rock 260 feet high. 

Certain inscriptions in the temple place the date of its 
origin as far back as the 7th century. While we are 
climbing the hundreds of steps that lead up to the galleries 
and sanctuaries, we are approached by a Hindu journalist, 
correspondent of a well-known Madras journal. He has 
read my articles published in this paper. He knew that we 
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should come here one day. He puts himself at our service 
to show us the temple. Marvellous ! News travels fast 
in India. 

At the entrance of the temple — after the ceremony of 
the removal of our shoes — we find our old and touching 
friend, Ganesha, the son of Shiva and Minakshi. As one is 
supposed to do, I greet him by murmuring; “Ganesha 
seeks his spouse.” Pathetic and lovable Ganeshal In 
this sanctuary, Ganesha is endued with a particular im- 
portance, for the temple is dedicated to him. Only here he 
is named Ganapati. We find him everywhere, in all the gal- 
leries. 

He is lovable, this Ganesha. The first son of Shiva 
and Minakshi, he is adored in a special and touching way. 
He is the only one among the gods who has no wife. When 
the time came for him, at the command of his parents, to 
take a wife, he answered that he would only choose for wife 
she who should be comparable to his mother, Minakshi. 
So his mother said to him: “Then go, my son, and seek for 
her thyself.*' But the centuries pass and Gianesha never 
finds the one who is comparable to his mother. That is 
the reason why, at the door of all the temples, one sees the 
statue of Ganesha looking attentively at the procession of 
passing pilgrims. And they say to him, when saluting him 
“Ganesha seeks his wife.” 

The devotees of this sanctuary believe that the rock 
is one of the peaks of the fabulous Mount Meru, the 
legendary mountain whose base rests, symbolically, in the 
centre of the earth and which is the dwelling of the greatest 
among the gods and devas (spirits of Nature). Some 
authorities say that this mountain exists, as yet undiscover- 
ed, among the heights of the Himalayas. In Vedic times. 
Mount Meru was the land of happiness. Others think — 
in accord with the esoteric teaclmg of the Puranas — ^that 
Mount Meru is united with the “Imperishable land,” the 
“White Island,” which was situated in Central Asia at the 
time when the Gobi Desert was a vast ocean. At the 
present day, certain rumours say that this Isle still exists 
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under the form of an oasis surrounded by the vast- 
nesses of the great desert. This “Imperishable Land,” 
it is said, is united to the AfJtva in each man, the spirit. 
It is from this sacred land, from this “White Island,” 
that all the Avatar s.oi Vishnu — ^the second person of the 
Hindu Trim/rti— have issued, the great Sages of pure heart, 
of infinite compassion. A Tibetan tradition even goes so 
far as to say that it is the only terrestrial spot which will 
never be destroyed, either by fire or by water, but will re- 
main for ever sheltered from men, the barbarians. . . .These 
profoimd Puranic speculations in the temple of Ganesha 
may invite us to study more attentively the history of hu- 
manity, the real history, that of its origin and of its progress. 

At the summit of the rock, we find a sanctuary con- 
taining a statue of Ganesha. From the gallery which en- 
circles it, one has a splendid view over the town of 
Trichinopoly and the meanders of the Cauvery, the holy 
river. However, without intending anything detrimental 
to our good Ganesha, we must say that we do not find here 
the atmosphere of Madura or of Rameshwaram. . On this 
rock, the atmosphere is heavy, suffocating, the remains 
probably of ancient and actual superstitions. Neverthe- 
less, the spiritual gifts of Ganesha can always be obtained. 
But note I He promises nothing to those who do not make 
an effort to obtain them. It is just, after all. Ganesha 
is wise, even in his perpetual search for a wife possessing 
the richest gifts of love, tenderness, wisdom, and sacri- 
fice. . . . 

From the Rock of Ganesha, we go to the temple of 
Jambukeshwaram, dedicated to the great god Shiva, which 
is situated about a mile from the Rock. This is a beautiful 
temple encircled by palm trees. It dates, approximately, 
from the eleventh century. It possesses some beautiful 
galleries with richly sculptured pillars. In the dimness 
of these galleries swarm enormous bats, which hang like 
sacks from the ceiling. Sometimes, a noise disturbs their 
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slumber, then it is a \phirring of wings under the sonorous 
vaults. 

Jambukeshwaram is a double name. Jambu is the 
name of a tree. The jambu is much grown in India and is 
a beautiful tree with purple flowers, commonly called the 
“Ironwood tree.” The other name is Ishwara^ God mani- 
fested, the Logos of the Platonists, the Divine Spirit in all 
beings. It is also a title given to Shiva. 

Moreover, here before us are two bas-reliefs, one re- 
presenting the tree Jambu, the other Shiva with his feminine 
aspect who in this temple is named Parvati. A great charm 
reigns in these galleries and around the sacred tank girdled 
by columns. A Brahman ofiers us some pretty garlands 
of carnations, a very fragrant souvenir of this temple in 
which lives a deep sentiment of attachment , to India, the 
Mother. 

In fact, India owes to the tree Jambu her old name 
of ancient times which is mentioned in the Vishnu Purana: 
Jambti-dwipa. The sage, Parashara, says in this scripture 
that the earth is composed of seven continents and seven 
seas, Jdmbu-dwipa being in the centre of these seas. 

“1/ is from the tree jambu that the island-continent called 
Jambu-dwipa derives its name.” 

Another name was also given to India, spoken of in the 
Vishnu-Purana, it was the name of one of her first Aryan 
kings: Pharata-varsha, the land of Bharata. 

“Pharata consigned the kingdom to his son^ Sumati, and 
passed the remainder of his life in the sacred place of Salag- 
rama; he was reborn afterwards as a Prahman in a distin- 
guished family of ascetics.. .Under these princes (Bharata’s 
descendants) Pharata-varsba was divided into nine portions 
and their descendants held successively possession of the 
country for seventy-one periods of the aggregate of the four 
ages” 

representing the Great Cycle, the Mahayuga. Then, the 
Vishnu-Purana outpours this sentiment of veneration and 
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adoration for India, the Mother, in moving terms: 

Jamhu-dmpa, Vishnu (let ns remember that Brahma 
Vishnu, Shiva are, in reality, but one) is the object of the 
cult composed of sacrifice; moreover, he is adored in a diversity 
of ways. The landofBharata is thus the best of the divisions 
of Jambu-dwipa because it is the land ^ actions; the other 
divisions being but lands of pleasure. It is only after many 
thousands of births and after the accumulation of abundant 
merits that living beings are sometimes born in the form of 
men in the land of Bharata {India). The gods themselves 
exclaim: ’Happy are those who are born in the land of 
Bharata, althou^ they thus lose their rank among the gods, 
because to be born in that land is to enter the path which leads 
to the joys of paradise or to the still great happiness of 
final liberation}^ 

Hov 7 could one not be grateful to the temple of Jambu- 
keshwaram for recalling to our minds the privilege of being 
born in Bharata-varsha, the land of India. Hindus are very 
privileged people ! But within this privilege dwells the 
solemn and noble duty of guarding the precious gift re- 
ceived. 


i(i •ifi 'ifi 

After the temple Jambukeshwaram, there remains 
to be undertaken a pilgrimage to the great temple of 
Shrirangam, which is situated on an island in the middle 
of the waters of the Cauvery, where the great thinker 
Ramanuja lived.* 

This^temple is a prodigious assemblage of porticos, 
gopuretms, mantapams (halls of which the stone roof is sup- 
ported by colonnades), and celebrated galleries. In these 
galleries, one sees horses rearing with the hoofs of their 
forefeet reposing on the fists of bold warriors or on 
the heads of tigers with panting flanks, portrayed with 

* Ramanuja, “the prince of ascetics,” -was one of the famous 
exponents of the Vedanta. 
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a movement of remarkable power. In one of the courts, 
(he enormous chariot in wood, which senses for proces- 
sions, is literally covered with deities, car^fed with an 
incomparable art. Then, there is the hall of a thousand 
pillars, with sanctuaries here and there. Notwithstanding 
all this grandeur, one cm sec that the construction of this 
temple lias been accomplished over a long period of time, 
under the direction of \^rious different kings, and this mars 
the symmetr}' of its structure. From the terrace of the 
temple, the view embraces this incongruous architecture, 
dominated by the great gopurams where hundreds of gods 
and goddesses arc shelved. Flocks of parrots make a 
great din on the mouldings on the walls. 

When we redcsccnd into the galleries, we find our 
familiar heroes. Everywhere, on the yellow and red pillars, 
on the walls, in obscure corners, are seen Rama and Sita, 
the Well-beloved; Lakshmana and Hanuman, the monkey- 
god. They arc all there, with Arjuna and Lakshmi, the 
wife of Vishnu. In the central nave, on the second row of 
pillars, the ten incarnations on this earth of Vishnu are 
represented under the form of great Avatars. 

Vishnu is a great god in Inndu philosophy. But, 
as one of the Puranic Scriptures says: “Some adore BrahmS, 
Vishnu, others Shiva. However, let not the devotee make 
any difference between the three.” All three are One and 
are the energies, the forces of the Absolute Divinit)^ 
Brahma, without a circumflex accent. Brahma, with a cir- 
cumflex accent, being the manifestation of the former in 
Time. 

Vishnu, called the Preserver, is often represented 
reposing on the serpent of eternity, Sesha, the symbol of 
infinite Time in Space. He contains the germ of the 
universe and projects it periodically. During these 
periods of cosmic activity, represented under the name of 
Day of Brahm& — the Night of Brahm& signifying the repose 
during the dissolution of the worlds — ^Vishnu sends a pro- 
jection of himself into the body of a being worthy of repre- 
senting this high manifestation of the Divinity. By this 
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projection, he Is able to help men to free themselves from 
Miija. earthlv illusion, so that thev mav enter the realm of 
Scfy Truth. Such is the verv profound theorv of Asafarsi 
a man having become superhuman bv his o vm eSbns and 
tht^ capable of being ovemhado ved bv the Spirit of the 
Divinitv. 


And there, before our eres, are represented the ten 
Avatars of Vishnu, among vrhom are Hatna, Kdshna, Gau- 
tama the Buddha, and KalH-Avatar. This last one is vet 


to come, at the end of cur Black Age, ‘K.ati Yuga. the Age of 
Iron. The Avatar Kalki vrUl not appear on the stage of 
this vrofld undi mankind is readv to receive him. He vrili 
be the incarnation of the highest divine qualities. "When? 
The ansver is hidden in our hearts. Ail that ve can do is 


to elevate ourselves vrithout ceasing tovrards that —hich is 
the most sacred in us, '‘the Father —ho is there in the 
secret place/’ the impersonal and omnipresent Divinitj, 
—ho is indicated in this admirable verse of the Visbnu- 
Vurana — hich the Vishmnsts chant in their religious cere- 
monies: 


“G/st/' to Thie {Vishr.Uj nho is but one vitb the saints, 
whose perfect natrirs is for ever blessed ! Gloiy to Thee, 
0 Lard, who has neither colour, nor ey:feriSion, nor 
nor arj universal quality, and whose essence, pure among 
the pure, can only be appreciated by Sages or VJshis. 
We prostrate ourselves before Thee; Thou art in our bodies, 
in all living creatures. We glorify this Vasudeva, the 
sovereign La/rd fall things, free from stain, seed of all things, 
free from dissolution, who is never horn, who is eternal, and 
who is in essence the entire universe^' 



CHAPTER X 


1.1EDITATION AT TANJORE 

H ow lovely is the rouie which runs from Trichinopoly 
to Tanjore I It is an uninterrupted vision of villaj^es 
in a forest of palms, where the rapturous warbling 
of the minstrel birds mingles with the cawing of crows 
and the screeching of parrots. It is, in realit)^, a luminous 
garden that we traverse and is a fitting prelude to the con- 
templation of Tanjore, where we arrive late in the even- 

The beautiful city of Tanjore well merits its name: 
the “City of Refuge.” It extends among the greenness of 
its trees, peaceful and happj', while the Cauvery winds its 
calm, holy waters through verdant meadows and rice fields. 

A great sorrow could soften and become calm in this 
city, full of exquisite gentleness, especially in the temple 
where all is order, beauty, peace. Here, in the vast reli- 
gious quadrangle, no baaaar, no merchants, all is stillness, 
silence, the great silence, only broken by the carolling of 
birds, the cooing of doves, or Ijy the sound, both sweet and 
grave, of bells chimed by the breeze. 

In this temple, which dates from about the eleventh 
century, our eyes are drawn toward the beautiful order 
of evetything. The central as usual, like a pyramid 
in form, soars majestically into the pure sky above the 
sanctuary dedicated to Shri Brihadiswara, another name for 
the great god, Shiva. Here, in stone is the enormous 
Natidi-Bnll, the sacred bull which, so tradition relates, 
developed imperceptibly during the course of ages to such 
colossal proportions that, to put a stop to its extraordinary 
growth, a nail was driven mto its back 1.... Facing us, 
before die entrance, is the great mast in copper in which 
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are suspended the bells that ding-dong 'grben the vind biou's, 
and nearby in a cage of latticed vrood, a proud pea- 
cock, yrith his magnificent tail tinfolded, xnzkcs giadous 
advances tOTrard his timid and reserved companion. 

Further on, is a iitde temple dedicated to Subiaman- 
yam, a beautiful poem in stone, imbued trfth grace and 
lightness. Another, dedicated to Ganapad or Ganesha. 
Behind the central goptram are the admirable galleries 
containing a vrhole series of lingams'^ galleries yrith grace- 
ful colonnades ornamented "vdth naive and ezquidte paint- 
ings. Among these firesco^, vre note one yrhere Shiva 
is represented in his dvrelling of KaiJasa (the dtreUing of 
the gods) tvith a bull lying at his feet. Here are the Apsaras 
and the Ganiharvas, the heavenly nymphs and choristers, 
•who — hUe clapping their cymbals, sprinlde lotus petals 
over valiant yrarriors. Then Shiva again, vanquishing the 
Asttras, the povrers of darkness. 

Is it the order, the beauty which reigns in this temple, 
ox the chiming of Ae bells, or again this sculpture represent- 
ing the illumination of the Buddha (strange to find in this 
Brahmanic place !), is it all that, in its ensemble, which 
draws us to meditation ? It Iitde rnattecs. But it is cer- 
tain that Tanjore is a perfect refuge for thought. There 
is behind this temple an atmosphere which could pudfy 
our mind and raise our thoughts to an unaccustomed 
elevadon. To him who might doubt of older, harmony, 
beauty, to him who might be a prey to serious ansiedes, 
it would be good to tell him: "Go to Tanjore, to its temple, 
the Ci^ of '^fuge will bring you peace.’* However, there 
is a condidon: it is that we should open our mind to receive 
what is thre. This does not mean that there are 
stones or prayer-pedtions — ^in any temple in the world — 
which can bdng us aid or comfort. The estedor temple 
is nothing. The only one which counts is that which we 
cany within us. Such is the eternal and wise teaching given 
by ail the true Sages oi humanity. Did not Samt Paul say: 
*^o you not know that you are the temple of God. . . .you 
are this Umpk V* It is an inner atdtude that is needed, the 
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attitude of a real pilgrim, one who is without passion and 
prejudice, the attitude in which we try to bring to birth 
in .ourselves greatness, beauty, order, and harmony, in a 
word the qu^ties that forge aristocracy of thought. 

That is what we can find at Tanjore, elevation of mind 
by mental asceticism, discipline which the Hindu Scriptures 
expose clearly in the Bhagavad-Gita: 

“HI? who is able to withstand the force of desire and passion 
while living in this worlds before quitting his body he is 
united to the Spirit, he is blessed. 

“He who finds within himself his happiness, his joy, and 
in himself also his light, is a Yogi who is merged in the 
Stpreme Spirit, who is one with God.” 

Gautama the Buddha, on his part, said : 

“Diifficult to master, instable is the mind, always in quest 
of p ensures; it is good to dominate it. A trained mind 
assures happiness.” (Dhammapada) 

So many persons turn to the exterior world to seek 
what is within themselves. Life is a long quest, whether 
it be in Art or in any other domain. Our great Balzac 
was right in saying; “Moral work, hunting in the high 
regions of the intelligence is one of the greatest efforts 
of Man.” One lives but one does not know Life, still 
less its Presence, inexhaustible Source of beauty, force, 
hope, innocence of heart, which create aristocracy of mind. 
By becoming aristocrats of thought, we approach the 
Heart of Being, we become human in the most elevated 
sense of the word, we can say to our fellow man, even 
to the most miserable of men, this great, saving word: 
“You are my brother.” It is the awakening to real life, 
it is to feel the Presence. Symbols become truth. We 
no longer see the goddess Saraswati as merely a cold idol 
of stone but as the symbol of the hidden Wisdom of the 
past; Lakshmi becomes the beauty of the interior life, 
the greatness of the realisation that we attain, little by 

7 
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little, in the measure that we ascend the ladder of exis- 
tence. When it is thus, we have found the Refuge, the 
sweet valley sheltered from storms, the peaceful valley 
where the laughter of life echoes joyously, like bells 
chimed by the breath of morning. 

Tanjorel the “City of Refuge,” the refuge to which 
we all aspire but which we so rarely find because of our 
follies and errors. The temple of Tanjore bids us choose: 
order or disorder, beauty or hideousness, peace or war, 
truth or illusion. Sat or Maya. All in life is a series of 
choices. 

It is for us to choose, either the beaten track of war, 
violence, or the mountain path which leads to serenity 
of thought and heart. The happiness and welfare of 
humanity depends upon this choice. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SECRET OF CHIDAMBARAJM 

O UR eyes are still filled with visions of Madura, 
Rameshv’aram, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, ‘ our 
memor}' is still thronged with so many living 
symbols of the highest speculations of intelligence and 
spirit that we are in haste to start off again immediately 
towards other sanctuaries which may perhaps reveal to us 
other facets of India’s ancient wisdom. 

After stopping at Kumbakonam — ^vdiere we visited 
its numerous temples, in particular that of Sarangapani 
Swami, dedicated to Vishnu, which possesses a beauti- 
ful, richly carv'cd gopitram 147 feet in height; and that of 
Rama, containing pillars on which the different Avatars 
of Vishnu are featured in a vivid and beautiful movement 
of life — ^we make a great detour in order to visit Karikal 
and Pondicherr}% two pretty towns on the Coromandel 
Coast. They are French possessions with limited powers 
and are, unfortunately, rather abandoned in spite of perso- 
nalities of worth working and wishing to do more. (We 
sincerely congratulate those who have helped to spread 
French thought by the establishment of a magnificent 
librar}^ at Pondicherr)', which certainly does honour to 
its founders.) 

Today, after the sight of innumerable brightly-hued 
parrots, after having crossed pretty country, green-carpet- 
ed with rice fields, after having had our automobile engulf- 
ed in sands, nearly Saharian, under a torrid sun, we are 
now hastening on our way to Chidambaram, where we 
hope we may soon arrive. But a pilgrimage in India is 
well worth the inconvenience of suffering from heat, of 
journeying over long distances, of very often eating 
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only a few bananas and refireshing oneself witb a litde 
coconut milk, of going to bed very late after having sear- 
ched for hours for a shelter, of getting up very early in 
order, at last, to visit the temple. Then one forgets all 
in the contemplation of what it represents of luminous 
knowledge, far beyond the customary horizons of life. 

It seems that there is a secret in the temple of Chi- 
dambaram, one of the most beautiful of the temples of 
the South — so we are told. Up to now, we have not found 
this secret in the landscape which is unrolling before the 
windows of our car. "We are passing through rather 
austere country, ascetic, one could say, scattered here and 
there with a few coco palms and palms. But, at last, we 
are coming to Chidambaram with its low houses and sparse- 
ly growing trees. • We cross its fairly animated bazaar. 
It is six o’clock in the evening. Our boy asks the way 
to the iakrbungalow. It is right nearby and in a few 
minutes we arrive. A necessary and refreshing bath. 
Then, speedily, before night falls, a flying visit to the 
temple. 

The temple occupies the centre of the little town. 
We are immediately struck by its imposing aspect and the 
very considerable extent of its surface. Qouds of swallows, 
in an ecstacy of joy, are tradng arabesques around the 
gopurams, fired with the glowing glory of the setting sun. 

From the moment of our entrance into the interior 
precincts, after having removed our shoes, we are seized 
with an impression of force, an undeniable force which 
shakes you, huds itself on you like a great wind. Is 
this the secret of Chidambaram? The temple is dedicated 
to the great god Shiva, as is the one at Madura. In the 
deepening night shadows which are stealing through the • 
enormous edifice, we can see in thp first court the obscure 
forms of a few sanctuaries, then some bas-reliefs represen- 
ting gigantic elephants. A gong sounds. We watch the 
pilgrims passing silently from one sanctuary to another. 
The chime of a grave bell awakens echoes under the tre- 
mendous vaults of the great halls. The impression of 
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force returns, accentuated, perhaps, by the darkness which 
is filling the galleries dimly lighted by small wicks , 
emerging from copper bowls full of oil. But it is there, 
present, this force. It reigns sovereignly, it envelopes 
you, it seizes hold of you as if to transport you into a world 
of powerful glory, through which are passing currents 
of fire. Force, Light, Fire! Is that the secret of Chidam- 
baram ? I don’t know. We must wait until tomorrow 
in order to know. 

We go back to the bungalow, thoughtful in face of 
the mystery of this temple. What a strange evening! 
It is made up of profound feelings, religious fears, in- 
terior calls, of hopes also. One’s whole consciousness 
is in movement. Some different “selves” appear, one 
replacing the other, or presenting themselves simulta- 
neously on the interior screen of consciousness. Then 
worlds spring up, dawns of worlds, followed by icy cos- 
mic nights, through which, like a vast ocean surge, rushes 
a mighty, never-stopping wind. Is this the secret of 
Chidambaram? 


* * sf: 

How majestic is the Temple of Shiva in the dear 
sunlight of early morning. It seems still vaster, more 
imposing than in the shadows of the night. Swallows 
are still wheeling joyously around the four great gopurams. 
A warm wind swings the fronds of the palms overhanging 
the high walls. It is not without a certain apprehension 
that we cross the threshold of the prindpal entrance. 
Shall we again find the mysterious force ? Shall we dis- 
cover the secret of Chidambaram ? 

Something particular to this temple is the vast quad- 
rangle which encloses four immense courts or endosures 
leading one into the other, like the ancient dty of Peking. 
Each court has its sanctuaries. We see now, in the full 
light of day, the bas-reliefs of elephants which skirt the 
base of the hall of a thousand pillars. On the ceiling 
are beautiful frescoes representing various religious scenes. 
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Access to tHs bail is gained br means of a \ride stone 
staircase. Drtdng great pilgrimages, consisting of 50,000 
to 40,000 pilg rims , rbe sterue of SMva is placed in tbis 
baii in such a rear as to enable tbe entire crovrd to see it. 
Not far a —ay is a iitde temple containing tbe ISarJi-bull. 
rbe sacred bull, carved in stone richly carapaced. It is 
several tbonsands of years old, we are told. Afterwards, 
comes a very beaudfol sanctuary raised to the honour of 
Laksbmi, die consort of Vishnu; then others to Ganesba, 
to Subramanyam, to Parvad, tbe consort of Shiva; 
then there come the chariots used for the gods at pro- 
cessions. 

Under the depthless blue vault of the sky, as usual, 
is the marvellous sacred tank, the Shivaganga, called 
the ‘^golden tank.’’ It owes its name, it seems, to the 
ancient King Varma Chakra who, being infected with 
leprosy, bathed in its waters and was healed while, at the 
same time, his whole body was covered with the tint of 
gold. This tank is certzmly the finest in the South of 
Lidia. It forms an Immense square surrounded by two 
galleries, one above the other. From the highest ^llery, 
stone steps on the North, South East, and South, descend 
towards the tank as well as towards the lower gallery. 
Around the lower gallery is a row of colonnades which 
support the gallery above. From the top one, under the 
porticoes of a mardapam, the view is magnificent. One 
can see the pilgrims returning &om their purifying bath 
in the sacred waters and drying themselves in die warm 
sunshine on the stone stairways. The view which extends 
over the gopurems and over die great mass of the hall of a 
thousand pillars, is impressive with grandeur. Suddenly, 
the force reappears. It grips you in the innermost fibres 
of your being. So it is really here, this force. It is not an 
illusion. One cannot escape it. It comes from the 
temple, but j&om which sanctuary, Lorn which symbol ? 

Ve leave the Shivaganga and go to another part 
of the temple. A sound of tom-toms, fiutes, and long 
clarionets resounds from somewhere in the depth of one 
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of the galleries and at the same time the gong, heard 
yesterday, rings and reverberates under the vaults of the 
hall where we are. We follow the pilgrims who 
seem to be going somewhere in answer to this religious 
signal. After passing through a long line of wide cor- 
ridors, we arrive before two sanctuaries where strong odour 
of incense is floating in the air. The music stops, ex- 
cept for the gong which resounds unceasingly. On 
the forehead of the pilgrims who enter and leave the sanc- 
tuaries are designed either the trident of Vishnu or the 
three horizontal bars of Shiva, the respective signs of these 
two divinities. We are, in fact, before the sanctuaries of 
Shiva and Vishnu, one of the particularities of the temple 
of Chidambaram and which makes it celebrated. For this is 
one of the tare temples of India where Shiva and Vishnu 
meet each other and have sanctuaries side by side and 
placed in such a way that their respective devotees 
can see and adore their divinities at the same 
time, in the same place. In reality, BrahmS, 
Vishnu, Shiva are One, let us not forget. The 
faces of the pilgrims at Chidambaram are grave. 
Some of them chant mantrams, others are silent. Do they 
understand ? Superstitions are so strong ! We could not 
penetrate into the interior of the sanctuaries because it 
is not allowed — the remains alas I of fanaticism. We could 
only stay on the threshold of the sanctuaries. So much 
the better for us in one sense. It caused us to remain out- 
side of the popular religious current, often dangerous 
and contagious, and to see sanely and impartially what 
is behind these gross manifestations, invisible unfortunately 
to the crowd. We listen to the gong whose grave reso- 
nance seems to awaken, besides the powers of the air, the 
powers of the heart, those powers which are in each one 
of us, good and evil, angels and demons, fire and smoke, 
light and darkness, a whole inner cortege which quivers 
irresistibly, which nothing can stop, which rushes onwards 
like a torrent, as if driven by some mysterious force that 
was sleeping in us and is suddenly aroused by a fortui- 
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tous shock, a desite, a long-suppressed thought that we 
can no longer keep buried. All comes to the light, the 
good as the bad, which explains the phenomena of wars 
or eras of peace, fall or elevation, crime or genius, evilness 
or saintliness, beast or angel. These reflections, bom spon- 
taneously before these sanctuaries, show us clearly that the 
secret of Chidambaram is roving around. One feels 
oppressed. 

In the vibrations of the gong, among the spirals of 
incense, amid the scent of jasmine (beautiful accessories 
of superstitions, often incorrectly understood, incorrectly 
employed), in the middle of sannyasis, of strange ascetics, 
of worshippers of Shiva and of Vishnu, the existence is_ 
pointed out to us of a veil suspended near at hand. 
What does it hide ? Will it reveal the secret of Chidam- 
baram ? Yes, we think the seacet is surely there. Behind 
the veil, must be the Force. We are told that behind the 
veil dwells the Power; the Akasha Ungam^ the lingam of 
ether. If the veil is lifted, the Akasha Lingam will appear. 
At last, the curtain is lifted ! A smooth wall. Behind the 
veil, there is nothing but a smooth wall ! . . . . Where 
is the Akasha Lingam ? It is said that it exists here, in this 
secret place. Yes, it is tme, it can be there, but. . . . 
invisible. Ether, is it visible? We understand.. Invi- 
sible things, the unknown, must be seen and understood 
by the interior eyes of our soul, says Hindu philosophy. 
“Happy those who have not seen but who have believed,” 
said another voice. The Lingam is the symbol of abstract 
creation. It is the divine procreative Force. Akasha or 
Ether is this spiritual and primordial essence which pene- 
trates everything, the seminal liquor of Nature. It is 
also the Anima Mundi, the Soul of the World, the 
sacred Fire of Zoroaster, the Lightning of Cybele, the 
living Fire of universal life, life's electric and magnetic 
power. What immense horizons unroll before us! 
Behind this fire, this power, this force, what is there? 
Who Idndles the fire of the Spirit, who sets in motion 
power, force, potencies ? No, the Akasha Lingam is not 
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the whole secret of Chidambaram. 'Ihis sccrci must be 
united to another force, more sovereign still, tf» a svmbol 
yet more sacred, which is the Holy of holies, the hccrci 
of secrets, which must be represented even here ut thts 
temple. 

We now turn our steps towards the sanctuary oi 
Shiva. The gong still resounds. We make our way through 
the crowds of ascetics so as to get near to the dwelling 
of the god. But what do we see ? Now that the view 
is not hindered by pilgrims and massive pillars, we can sec 
confusedly in the dim light a dazzling roof of gold, 
adorned with fleurons, which forms a canopy. Under 
this canopy stands a statue. It is that of Shiva, half-naked, 
with four arms. Wltat is he doing? The h 

It is the Nataraja The Dance of Shiv.a ! The Holy of 

holies, the Symbol of symbols. The Force, the Light, the 
Fire, the Dance. We arc at last in the presence of 
the secret of Chidambaram. 

G-va-ya-m-m, Salutation to Sliiva ! says the ///.;«- 
tram, powerful invocation. The god with four anus 
dances, his long jewelled tresses whirling in the dance, 
the god with the third eye in the centre of hi.*: forehead, 
the eye of eternity. One of his hands holds a tambour, 
another is lifted in sign of confidence and hope, another 
makes a gesture of offering, it gives. The fourth holds 
the iSre. There is the god, standing on a lotus for a ped- 
estal, entirely encircled by a ring of flames. Clothed in 
a tiger’s skin, a mga, a serpent, serving for his neck- 
lace, one of his feet is crushing a demon, the other is 
lifted. The god dances. His young, slender limbs, his 
harmonious form, his smile, all in him expresses radiant 
, joy. O-vaya-na-ma. Salutation to Shiva 1 He dances the 
Dance of Life, the cosmic dance of the world. The 
Nafaraja is the ceaseless rhythm of life, which never stops 
and which always, without beginning or end, advances 
• ^ eternity. Shiva is the Regenerator and the Destroyer. 
He IS the god of Time, his tambour has the form of an 
hour-glass. He calls the worlds to life, he causes them 
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to be bom, gto'^, in a ceaseless Tvhidtdnd. He invites 
men to regeneration. The fire of life animates them be- 
cause Shiva is himself the spiritual fire at the base of 
Nature and of Mzn. 

*‘0 Wj ly/rd, Thj hand holding the sacred drum has made 
and ordered the heavens and earth and other worlds arJ 
innumerable souls. Thj lifted hand protects both the con- 
scious and unconscious order of Ihy creation. All these worlds 
are transformed Tl^' hand bearing fire. Thj sacred foot, 
planted on the ground, ^ves an abode to the tired soul strug- 
gling in the toils of causality. It is Thy lifted foot that 
grants eternal bliss to those that approach Thee. Our 
Trjrd is the Dancer who, like the heat latent in firewood, 
diffuses His power in mind and matter and makes them 
dance in their turnl^ 

says a Hindu scripture.* Then vrhen forms have fur- 
nished their erperiences, vben life through them — ^life for 
trhich death does not east — has gather^ the nectar of 
knowledge, then the great god Shiva becomes the Destroy- 
er. He destroys the used moulds so that he may recall them 
to life under forms more perfect. He is indeed the Destroy- 
er and the Regenerator, the eternal progress in the 
slow evolution of matter and life. All changes, everything 
modifies itself through the cycles of peace, war, catas- 
trophes, epidemics, through death and life. Nothing 
is created but all transforms during the successive emana- 
tions of the universe — ^universe which ezists but for Alan, 
but for his eternal becoming, but for his glory. Nothing 
is static, ail is motion. Even in the eternities of rest — 
when every emanation has returned to the original source 
from where it issued, the Absolute, the Unknowable 
Divinity — ^there is the Great Breath which never stops, 
which is the respiration of Life. "When repose comes to 
an end, the Fire of Shiva kindles the worlds. ‘'Seven 
ascetics,*’ say the Scriptures, “appear on the threshold 


*See “Tbs Dance of Shiva” bv Cooniarasvarav. 
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of the temple of the universe with seven sticks of burning 
incense. At these sticks, the first line of pilgrims light 
theirs. Then each ascetic commences to swing his stick 
around his head in space and communicates the fire to 
others,” It is the Nafaraja, life awakening, the dawn of 
worlds, the Dance of Shiva manifesting anew throughout 
the seven worlds. Ci-va-ya-m-ma. Salutation to Shival 

He dances, the Mahadeva, the great god, the ascetic 
of ascetics. In him are centred the highest spiritual per- 
fections. He is the principle of abstract meditation which, 
alone, can elevate us to Him. That is the reason why He, 
the Maha-Yo^iy is the Patron of all Yogis, of all true Sages. 
“It is the Spirit of Divine Wisdom and of chaste Asceticism 
which incarnates in those who become his Elect.** The 
Guru-deva Shiva, does he not possess the “Open Eye of 
Dangma,” the soul’s spiritual eye which embraces the 
infinite fields of knowledge, of learning ? Datigma is the 
soul purified, the soul which elevates itself, which dances, 
it also, on the crushed demons of its ancient dark, human 
nature. Also, for each pilgrim, each soul which lives its 
deepest life, its hidden life in the cell of its heart, Shiva is 
the Patron, the invisible but ever-present Guru who can 
be contemplated only with the soul’s eye, Shiva’s eye, 
which we all possess but which can open only when our 
nature of darkness has been purified by moral penances 
and meditation. We can wear the signs of a Shivaist, the 
black dot or the three bars, in the centre of our forehead, 
but as long as the soul’s eye is not open to the realities of 
the spiritual life, so long as we have not broken the circle 
of our illusions,our follies, our superstitions, we are not 
Shivaists. "To be born a disciple of Shiva* is the second 
birth, it is to be bom to the spiritual life; it is also the 
beginning of the soul’s tragedy. 

The Guru-deva Shiva is Force, Light and Fire. Even 
as “the seed dies in order to become a plant,” so must 
he who is the disciple of Shiva die to himself in order to 
find himself. “He who would save his life must lose 
it,” said the Galilean. But the neoph^jrte acquires the 
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force to kill his passions, the Mantfs, •iS'hich are unchained 
in him the moment he prepares himself to lead a true inner 
life. He then lives a diScult life in vrliich he must van- 
quish or succumb. If he succumbs, he \dll not succumb 
in vain, for he vill have amassed energies for future battles. 
In the measure that he fastens his eves upon the star vrhich 
shines in him, the light of Shiva vrill groTv and illumine 
his -wav. He understands, he sees. To understand, to 
see, are the necessary steps. Aftervard, he will feel that 
Shiva acts vdthin him as Destrover and Regenerator. He 
destroys, he bums up the bad scoriae. The disciple 
vill suffer fi:om bums, he vrill tvist like tvrigs vhich shrivel 
on a red-hot fire, but he vdll kno~, he has learned, that 
the test is necessary, that the shadovs of the night must be 
passed through. He murmurs: Ci-va-ja-na-ma. Salutation 
to Sbiv&l ■ Ifhe has courage, if he perseveres vithout total 
failure — for there is no real fall unless one ceases to strug- 
gle — ^the first battles are vron. Then, over his vreary spirit 
appear the Hands of Shiva, the prodigious divine Hands. 
At first, the one vhich brings hope, confidence in the 
immortal energies of otir being, .^ervards the one 
which gives. "What? Love, the greatest of all gifts. 
Love, wise and strong, love which is an ezhaustless foun- 
tain of joy, love, intrepid, which makes an individual a 
servitor of men; love which is never hard; love that is 
as infinitely sweet as the music of an Aeolian harp when 
the evening breeze passes over its cords; love which 
sparkles with light. Lastly, when other interior stages 
have been passed, appear the two other Hands; the 
one which carries the tambour and the one which 
holds the fire of devotion, true 'BhakSi whidh burns in 
the sanctuary of the soul. Devotion to the true and very 
rare Guru, the Mastery the Sage, whom the disciple has 
discovered. Devotion which is knowledge of the laws 
of being and life. Devotion to the interests of otheis. 
Devotion which does not make one a slave to an indivi- 
dual, or even to an idea, but devotion which is commu- 
nion, union with the ideal, -in the absolute liberty of the 
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forces unfolded. Then, devotion becomes the tambour 
which calls the great flock of men to the fete of life. 

Oh! the Hands of Shiva, what do they not repre- 
sent for a disciple, in their force, their grace, their hidden 
powers ? Hope, confidence, knowledge, force, devotion, 
love 1 . . . . ^len they appear, extended over his con- 
sciousness, the disciple secs at last that he also, in his own 
measure, has danced the D.'mcc of Shiva. By a process 
of spiritual alchemy, he has become a real Shivaist, a son 
of die Divinity. “Man, know thyself and thou wilt 
know the universe and the gods,” said the oracle of Del- 
phi. That is the secret which every man must learn, 
which every man must unlock. Natarajal The Dance 
of Shiva must be learned. 

Whether it be the dance at twilight on the heights 
of the Himalayas, with divine choir, or whether it be the 
Nadanta dance of the Natarda before the assembly in the 
golden hall of the temple or Chidambaram, one can only 
evoke the god who dances. 

G-va-ja-m-m. G-va-ya-m-ma. Salutation to Sliiva! 
Salutation to Shiva! murmur the pilgrims in the temple of 
Chidambaram. It is the great wind of the Spirit which 
passes. 

3(: 4= SfS 

In order to increase its influence and its force,Chidam- 
baram has founded a Temple of Learning in the form of 
a big university, which is situated near the temple. 

Spirit and Intelligence, the tvdns of eternity, the 
supreme gifts of Shiva to the human creature, intelligence 
at the service of spirit, spirit fecundating intelligence. 
Without these gifts, what are we? What is a nation, what 
is a race, a humanity, without these two cosmic powers 
which are forces set in motion by the intelligent law at 
the base of life, or, if you prefer, the Dance of Shiva? 
“Let tiiere be light and it was light.” “Li the beginning 
was the Word.** Without spirit and intelligence, we are 
worse than beasts. Without these two powers, we gene- 
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rate -vrars, egoism, trranar, brutaJitr, vre become fsilures 
of Nature; tre bare not accomplished our mission of 
ilen, Tce are nothing but the cadavres of men, animated 
only by an inferior intelligence, troubled and r^oubtable, 
Tchich only knotcs ho~ to create instruments of torture, 
so as to enslave life for purposes of shame, greed, and 
moml decomposition. 

India, in her glorious past, has understood that the 
greatness of a nation, its virilitv, its moral value, depend 
entirelv on the svstem of education that is given to it. 
The only remedy for transforming a nation is the School. 
What does one give as nourishment to the intelligence of 
the child ? When the culture of the intelligence is not 
based on the spirit, the school engenders one of the vrorst 
evils of humanity: egoism, generator of all the deficiency 
causes in mankind. Spirit must be Jinked to intelligence. 
What is needed is a culture which makes the heart intelli- 
gent and which gives intelligence a noble character. 
Experience proves that books alone bring nothing but super- 
ficial culture. Personal relations between master and 
pupil are necessary. But who have we as educators in the 
universities of the world, or in our primary schools ? 
These educators, men or women, in spite of their devotion 
and their intelligence, do th^ possess the necessary ele- 
ments of profound life, this culture capable, as we have 
already said, of rendering the heart intelligent and imprin- 
ting the intelligence with the seal of nobility? Would 
it not be wiser to form, at first, a School for Educators, apt 
to receive men and women hee horn all party struggles, 
who, before beginning to teach, have co mm enced dieir 
inner regeneration by drinking from the purest sources 
of the wisdom of the ages, visdom which gives the knowl- 
edge of the laws of life ? Would this not be the beginning 
of an intellectual and spiritual disintoxication of humanity, 
without forgetting the physique of the race, which would 
lead to a renaissance of the values, intellectual and moral, 
of ivlf-n ? Philosopher-Educators ? Well I yes, why nor ? 
Win it not be necessary to come back to the '‘dreams*^ 
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into the hall where we see charming groups of girls in 
their gay saris, chatting and laughing in their clear, ringing 
voices. Afterwards, we look admiringly at the pro- 
fessors* bungalows; the little Hindu temple, full of poetry, 
hidden in its shady retreat. And lastly, still under construc- 
tion, the immense gardens where a profusion of flowers 
and trees will entrance all who see them with their masses 
of brilliant hues; the pond where amateurs of yachting will 
be able to give free rein to their amusement; the tennis 
courts .... 

This model university, furnished with the most up-to- 
date perfections, offers, of course, the usual curriculum of 
studies: letters, science, philosophy, art, languages, and the 
study of Sanskrit. 

But at the end of our very interesting visit, we repeat 
our question: are all these human studies worthy of 
India’s past ? The students who leave India’s universities, 
are they merely swelling the number of the diplomaed of 
other world universities ? If, as we suppose, the answer 
is in the affirmative, then the secret of Chidambaram must 
be solved here as elsewhere. The mind must be changed. 
There is but one culture worthy of a true civilisation — the 
culture of the Spirit. We have already said it and we re- 
peat it: it is necessary to link intelligence to spirit. Only 
in this way can we have new educators in the world; 
new Sankarachatyas, Confucius, Leonardo da Vincis, 
Platos, Pythagoras, Origenes, Virgils, Beethovens, Jean- 
Sebastien Bachs, great Shepherds of body, soul, and spirit. 
Then we shall understand that the Cosmic Dance of Shiva 
makes it possible for intelligence to plunge into the un- 
fathomable abyss of Spirit. 

We shall always remember the Sunday when we left 
Chidambaram. It was at the hour of a marvellous sunset. 
Away in the distance, into the massed molten colours of' 
the sunset soared the gopurams of the great temple and they 
seemed to chorus: “Glory to Life which never dies 1 Glory 
to Intelligence fertilized by Spirit! Glory to Thee, 

8 
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Shiva ! Glory to the l^ataraja ! Glory to the Afehadeva 
vho dances eternally the Dance of Life/’ 

Ci-va-ja-ria-ma. Salutation to Shiva! Salutation to 
Alan ! 



CHAPTER XII 


THE DESCENT OF THE GANGES 

A SEVERAL hours* journey from Madras, including the 
crossing of a river by means of a primitive bac (a 
kind of ferry boat), brings us into romantic territory. 
On the borders of the Gulf of Bengal, sparkling in ripples 
of gold and blue, on a sandy beach, among pines and 
tamarinds and blocks of mossy stone half-buried under 
a profusion of sweet smelling wild grass, hide the monolith 
temples of Mahavalipuram, the Seven Pagodas, chefs- 
d’oeuvre of the art of the Pallavas belonging to the seventh 
century. 

After zigzagging by a narrow path to the top of a pile 
of green, mossy rocks, our view extends over plains 
and the sea whose long swell advances and spreads itself 
indolently over the hot, sandy beach. At our feet, through 
the needly plumes of pines and the green tresses of tama- 
rinds, rise the peaceful pagodas. The afternoon is very 
calm. There they are, thfese pagodas, but when we des- 
cend from our observatory, they hide themselves again and 
have to be discovered afresh. It is then a joy renewed. 

Before these wonderful pagodas which are around us 
and marvel our eyes with their varieties, one’s being is 
filled with a sentiment of tenderness. We are no longer 
in the exuberance of Madura, nor in the order of Tanjore, 
nor in the force and fire of Chidambaram. Here we are no 
longer on the lofty peaks of metaphysics but in a faerie 
spot of legend and dream. But legend and dream nearer 
to reality than are our matter-of-fact waking days. We are 
still among the gods, as in the other temples, but in the 
Seven Pagodas the gods have ceased to be far-distant 
stars, we do not have to ascend towards them, we no longer 
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have to seek for them, for they have come dovn to us, 
into our life. Here the vronderful pictures in stone show 
us better perhaps the sacred mission of the great Sages, as 
well as their humanising influence. 

Before us is the high-relief of Mahavalipuram. It 
represents the '^Descent of the Ganges.” We recall a 
passage from the 3hagavat-Puram\ “A long time ago, a 
fabulously long time ago, the waters of the Ganges had 
their source and flowed through the heavens. But a king, 
Bhagiratha, reflecting deeply over the evils of the earSh 
and wishing to remedy them, underwent severe morti- 
fications so that the sacred waters might be allowed to flow 
down and purify the valleys of men. In order to prevent 
the great mass of waters causing another deluge upon the 
earth, the god Shiva, in his great love for Man, v^ed to 
receive them upon his head. So, for a thousand years, 
the sacred waters were poured through the tresses of his 
hair until finally, in this way, they came to form seven princi- 
pal sources in the Himalayas.” 

Part of this lovely legend is there, carved in the 
i mm ense fresco of Stone, hewn even out of the cliff. In it 
are grouped gods, animals, ascetics, sages, nagas, goddesses 
with beautifol, pure, naked forms. A whole creation 
prostrates itself before the miracle of Nature, the Mother 
who is tender and protecting to her children. 

What living symbols, dramatic even ! Is it not the 
history of humanity which is narrated to us in this featured 
stone, in this ‘^Descent of the Ganges?” It is the gift 
of the gods, the gift of wisdom won. The Ganges ! The 
sacred river carrying, symbolically, in its strong current 
the eternal truths, does it not represent also the cohort 
of the ‘‘Sons of God,” the saintly Gurus, the Wise Ones, 
who come to tread the highway of men in order to help 
them to attain the mountain peaks which are named;, 
liberty, happiness, brotherhood, peace? 

From all the Hindu Scriptures a cry emerges, the echo 
of which rings ftom age to age, through all civilisations; 
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mvakc / 

Sttk ihc Great Oues and understand ” 

say the Upanishads. “Awake,” says Saint Paul, "and 
Christ will enlighten thee.” To seek the great Sages, 
to find those who have the sacred power to bless and point 
out the route to follow “out of the mud of terrestrial lies,” 
and, above everything else, to understand them ! Wliat a 
solemn task which contains within it the promise of tlie 
regeneration of humanity 1 

And evetywhere on this stone fresco is seen the 
naga^ the serpent, the universal symbol of knowedge and 
wisdom and, consequently, the symbol of the “Sons of 
Resurrection,” the Masters of Wisdom. Wlietlier it be the 
word of the Galilean: “Be ye wise as serpents,” or the 
brass serpents of Moses, or again Mercury in his role of 
psychopompos, conducting and guiding the souls of the 
dead to Hades by the aid of his Caduceus\ whether it be the 
Buddha washed at his birth by nagas; Vishnu lying on the 
naga-cesha^ the serpent of eternity; the initiated Pharaohs 
wearing tall head dresses encircled by sculptured figures 
of vipers; the Lord Krishna speaking of himself as being 
Vasukd^ the chief of the serpents — everywhere and always 
the serpent symbolises the Dragon of Wisdom, the super- 
human Men, whose mission is to bless and to serve. 

The Descent of the Ganges is certainly the cyclic re- 
turn to earth of these powerful Educators bringing with 
them the great offering. It is the earth fecundated by die ■ 
spirit. 

We find in all the ancient Scriptures of the world, 
an allusion made to the Sons of God, to the Watchers 
who watch over humanity, who incarnate among men as 
divine kings, as philosophers, and prophets. Those are 
the true spiritual chiefs of the world. They have watched 
over the first steps of humanity. They have given to hu- 
manity, say Genesis and the Book of Enoch, the arts and scien- 
ces, the secrets of the universe, the Gnosis; “the knowledge 
of things which are,” said Pythagoras; the “mysterious 
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^sdom ths-t God has reserved for man since the begin- 
ning,” adds Saint Paul; the ASn:a-Vidja of Hindu phiioso- 



Krishna, Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, Confudus, Sankara- 
charva — ^form the "goardian vrail” of humanitr, vrhich in- 
"islblv shelters it from stiii greater evils. “Bulk by the 
hands of numberless Z^Iastem of Comuassion/' sars an old 

A. ^ 


Scnuture, 




raised br their torture, cemented bv their 


bleed, it shields mankind since man is man, and protects 
him from far greater miserr and much deeper sorrow,” 
"We can in our folhr r^ect the existence of such a 
guardian wall. History, alas! proves to us that this 
is what generations of men have done, are doing still, 
and cvcies of darkness have succeeded to cvcles of iishr. 
Sc ' 
moi 

there are but two camps: materialism and superstition. 
Certainly, it is easy fox each of us to say: “The world is 
mad.” But let us take care not to become read ourselves. 
Let us take care not to create anew, in the tumult of the 

are 




for us 


rther periods ot mental darkness. For then the 
pretended new dviiisation would be but the bastard 
daughter of the old. 

Oh! these Nagas, these Sens of Light, without any 
doubt they ate yearning to descend again and dwell with 
us. What hinders them from coming ? We do, we men, 
the sons and daughters of the earth. 



CHAPTER Xlir 


TOM-TOMS AT CONJEEVARAM 

A CHARMING dak-lmngahv' buried under palm trees 
and hidden from the road by hedj^es of fragrant 
jasmine. We have just arrived, late in the evening, 
after wandering around in our car for more than an hour 
looking for the traveller’s cottage. 

While the “boy” goes to the town, two or three miles 
distant, to procure our evening meal of curry and fruit, 
we saunter along the road which winds round the bunga- 
low. The soft Indian night is full of fragmnee and the 
moon’s radiant countenance beams over the country- 
side. Scattered lights indicate a few humble dwellings 
hidden under clusters of trees. The lowing of a buffalo 
in its stable breaks the silence from time to time. On 
the road, white ivoiy^ in the radiance of the moon, fire- 
flies dance never-ending reels, forming gUstening circles 
which break and form again. Nearby, a man’s voice 
rises singing a raga. 

At the other side of a plain intersected by groves 
and coppices, we can see hazily pyramidal forms rearing 
upwards into the night sky. These are the gopurams of 
the temples of Conjeevaram. Here, we are in the second 
Benares of India. In the seventh centur}% it was the resi- 
dence of the kings of Pallava. The principal temple is 
dedicated to Shiva and the others to Vishnu. The great 
pilgrimage takes place in April. 

But, a far-off sound is heard; it is a tom-tom, accom- 
panying no doubt a procession. A blast of firecrackers 
breaks out from the direction of the temples, then a series 
of other squib-like explosions. From afar, the rh3rth- 
mic drumming of tom-toms resounds again through 
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laty spot, outside of the town. It is almost a desert, 
scattered here and there with a few trees. All is calm and 
silent, apart from a joyous concetto of parrots and the 
echo of tom-toms which remind us that.... the gods 
are there. 

Suddenly, to our great surprise, near a little Jain 
temple, we discover a stele engraved witli some inscrip- 
tions and having on its top two interlaced triangles. A 
stele of Asoka, our guide tells us. It is quite possible. 
In fact, Conjeevaram, the Benares of the South, did she 
not hear 2,600 years ago the voice of the Buddha? Hiuen- 
Tsang, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim of the seventh 
centuty* who in his pilgrimage across India followed the 
traces of the Tathagata, was he not struck with admiration 
by this city and its temples? Although he found chiefly 
in the North columns erected by the Emperor Asoka, 
he could doubtless have found other vestiges of this epoch 
also in Southern India. 

This stele is there, framed by a few saittercd palm 
trees, its base sunk into the sand. We wished so much 
that we were able to decipher its inscriptions. If it really 
belongs, as is affirmed, to the epoch of Asoka, its inscrip- 
tions would resemble those car\'ed on the pillars in the 
Nortli, which have been rctranscribed into modem langua- 
age. However that may be, before our marvelling mind 
flit some of those glorious figures of ancient India who 
gave to their country an ideal of moral and social riches 
which could still serve as model to the world of tomor- 
row. 

Asoka! Prestigious emperor who knew how to give 
to his people both prosperity and happiness. This is 
so rare that one must note it. His life is an extraordi- 
nary example of what can be accomplished by a man who 
has the fearful mission of being the head of a state. This 
life, is it still — ^we will not say present — living in the me- 
mory of all modern India’s politicians? It is, m any case, 
living in his edicts, called somewhere “sermons in stone,” 
whi(±, carved on pillars, conserve his inmost thought. 
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Apart from the work of the great spiritual chiefs 
of India, there is nothing more astonishing or more 
instructive than to see in ancient Hindustan'the unity of 
political life realised by its greatest statesmen. It is 
certain that the achievement of the Maurya dynasty, after 
the death of the Buddha, is one of the finest and most 
distinctive features of Indian history. 

In the life of some persons, there come redoubtable . 
hours which entirely change the career and transform the 
inner life of the individual. This was the case with the 
Emperor Asoka. From the beginning of his reign, he 
found himself at the crossroads. He had declared war 
in order to aggrandize his kingdom. When he saw the 
loss of his armies, the horrors of the battlefield, his soul 
trembled. One can easily imagine how stirring this hour 
must have been for Asoka. Crucial hour ! Saving hour! 
hour of service to men, to his brothers. From that day, he 
embraced the wisdom preached by the Buddha, the wis- 
dom of all the Buddhas, past and future. 

For thirty-seven years, the period during which his 
reign lasted (274 to 237 B. C.), the Emperor Asoka proved 
to an immense empire that spiritual values, real, that is 
to say, can always be the levers of command for any politi- 
cal action. His truly Aryan characteristics, the &lat of 
his influence over all domains of social life — ^physical and 
moral well-being, art, science, philosophy, religion — show 
us that the lofty conceptions of Asoka on the government 
of a state could be followed with profit in our modern 
world, rent by incessant wars and violent upheavals. It 
is not astonishing, then, that impartial historians in 
their study of the life of this great Emperor have 
failed to find in history any other monarch comparable 
to him — with the exception, perhaps, of Marcus Aurelius. 

In spite of the eighty-four centuries which separate 
us from the period of Asoka, it is easy to understand fully 
the reality of this tmth — banal but useM to repeat— that the 
happiness of a people will never depend on a group of 
politicians, nor on the dictatorship of an individual, but 
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that the social well-being of a nation depends uniquely 
upon spiritual \-alues. What the world is in need of, we 
have already said, it is not professors of philosophy but 
philosophers. This Platonist idea was put into practice by 
Asoka. 

At the head of an Empire which extended over the 
whole of India, the Southern point excepted, Asoka,. 
solicitous about the welfare of his people, observed that 
the changes, both social and economic, which generally 
accompany a great Empire’s development, by the conquest 
of little States, with its inevitable succession of dynastic 
tragedies, lead finally but to unhappiness for the masses 
and gain for the egoistic and covetous minorities. The 
problems of long ago arc the problems of today. Asoka 
discovered how to solve them. He bent towards his people. . 
He Usiemd to its heart. Brushing aside with a firm hand all 
intrigues, he adopted as moral base for his political acti- 
vity Buddhism, which was flourishing in most of the pro- 
vinces — they were still ringing with the voice of the Beg- 
gar Prince — the only religion which, in the history of the 
world, has never engendered war. 

One of the first acts of Asoka was to undertake “moral 
rounds.’’ Mixing with the crowd, interrogating individuals 
without distinction of creed or social condition, he 
acquainted himself with their needs, their aspirations. 
He saw their sufferings. Then, he aided his subjects, 
not only with his gold, which is easy, but by the diffusion 
of moral and eternal laws, those contained in the Sermon 
of Benares of his Master, the Buddha, laws susceptible 
of contributing to the happiness of homes. Better than 
that, he formed a body of functionaries to whom he taught 
the fundamental truths of functionar}dsm, that is to say, 
how to be not merely functionaries but instructor-philoso- 
phers of the Dharma, of the Doctrine, and at the same 
time to preoccupy themselves ardently and arduously 
with the general needs of the people. 

Amphitheatres were constructed where instruction 
and amusements were given to the masses. The selling 
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price of goods vvas controlled so that there could be no 
abuses or illicit profits. The energies of each one had to 
be spent in contributing to the general '<srell-being of aU. 
No privileged class. Asoka himself gave the example of 
a simple life firom vrhich ostentation vras banished. He 
forbade hunting, all trials by combat between animals, 
alcohoL He surveyed prostitution so as to avoid any 
excess of sexual life. He madeevery effort possible to stabi- 
lize family life and to increase birth in an atmosphere of 
joy and peace. Military conquests ceasing to exist, finan- 
cial charges were transferred to the vrell-being of sodal 
life. Instruction, medicine, the building of hospitals for 
the sick and destitute, art, ill concurred in promoting the 
moral and physical well-being of his people. Before all, 
Asoka wanted for his people deliverance &om the fetters 
of superstition, source of so many evils. He preferred 
service to man rather than useless and dangerous cults. 
He demanded religious tolerance toward the beliefs of 
different sects, but he wanted to dissipate ignorance by 
giving knowledge abundantly. National and cultural 
unity was strengthened by the adoption of a common 
language: Pali. 

Asoka’s efforts in the realms of philosophy and reli- 
gion created material changes in the social life of India, 
for, inversely to what we beh'eve in our days, he thought 
the material conditions of a people are in direct relation 
to its inner life. Let us grasp thoroughly that he did not 
want, in the least degree, to drowse his people with the 
opium of false religious conceptions for perverted ends, 
but he desired earnestly to energise them, ennoble ffiem, 
lift them to altitudes of intelligence and brotherhood by 
the loftiest moral and philosophic truths. 

Under Asoka’s wise direction, India must have known 
a glory without equal. In the smallest villages, this mardh 
onward of a people along the most desired routes of unity 
and fraternity was felt. Wells and reservoirs were offered 
to travellers as weE as houses of rest. Numberless 
feasts and distractions rejoiced all hearts. Work became 
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my, IkAuty hroadcnal ihc cusmmar\‘ Imrizons of life. 
In ihc domain of nrchiicciurc, |’,rc,n improvements were 
achieved. The aneient c-ivcs were irnnsformcc! into 
yanciuaricp; nearly 8.},ooo buildings were constructed; 
the temples were adorned with frescoes nnd statues. Ar- 
chitecture, before the Maur)-a dynasty, t;cncrally made 
use rT but fragile and perishable materials. But under 
AsoLa’s influence, the use, chiefly, of stone and sandstone 
succeeded in giving to India an enduring art, capable of 
tlefying the raa'.aging hand of Time. The art of .tVsoka 
has given to India many chefs-d’oeuvre, such as those 
which can still be seen at Sanchi, Bhanii, Sarnath, Gaya. . . 
Thus, in the Maurya Empire, the cult t>f beauty welled up 
naturally from beauty of soul and from its joy. 

Bttt in (»r<icr to give a permanent character to his 
achievement of social regeneration, so as to testify to 
the generations of the future that an eternal sovereignty 
onnoi be woia by war but /p’ /ere for t/ie people and its 
intellectual and moral elevation, Asolta had columns 
erected throujrhout the whole t'f his Empire on which were 
cng.ravcd his principal edicts. One has only to read these 
edicts to realise once again, fully, that the happiness of 
a people can rest but on sciwice, learning, and brother- 
hood. Here arc a few extracts from these edicts: 

“ Tl)cre is r.o /}i^}er Auty tlnw tin veJffsre of Ok entire world. 
And the little effort that lam maUnz has in view to liber- 
ate me from my debt towards all living beings and to ren- 
der some of them happy here earth, while they can attain 
hemen in the world beyond. AH men are my children. 
They will receive from me happiness not suffering/* 

“ U is with this unique intention that I have erected reli- 
gious columns, that I have created sun>tyors of religion. 
On the routes, I have platited nyagrodhas for the purpose 
of giving shade to turn and animals; I have planted gardens 
of fuangoes, J have had wells dug, and I have had built, in 
a crowd of places, caravanserai for the enjoyment of men 
and animals.** 
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one of the prorld's principai centres of coltnre end civili- 
sation, centre nniteo to China, Assvria, Persia, Greece, 
bv great commerciai lines, one must not ht astonished that 
her brilliance extended over these tax cotintries. Conse- 
coentiv, India inncenced povrerfcJlv the currents ofthonght 
both intellectnai and spiritnaL of these diSerent peoples. 
The missionaries sent to rhse countries bv Asoha had a 
preponderating role in the transmission of dsis light. 
Does not Plinv show them established on the benhs of the 
Dead Sea ? Was it not these Asohfan missionaries- as vrell 
as Buddhists, who were the originators later on of the 
Therapeuts and of the Essealans of Jndea and Arabia, 
to whom Jesus went for instrueden ? E there not a narrow 
parallelism between the life of Jesus and that of Buddha? 
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ccilio.mci so the cult t f Isis nml Osiris; in Greece and at 
Ronu' iji she growth of Mysteries of Dionysus, of Ceres, 
ar.d of Bacchus. Pythnpor.as and, later on, Apollonius 
rif 'ry.^nac, as well as Phuinus, did they not all po to India 
so draw their teachings fr^un the source of I^arninj^? 
Lastly, from Xcntinhancs to Zcnophf)n, the philosophy 
of dte Buddha, liiilc hy little, hccame popular through 
out the countries of the \Vcst. 

While th.cre passed before our mind this evoca- 
tion of a glorious past, our cars were ringing with echoes 
of tltc tom-toms of Conjeevaram. Their resonance 
even mingled with our vishm .and it seemed to us that 
through the continuous passing of the centuries, these 
tom-toms heralded the coming of new great Educators, 
those who bring with tltem real culture based on Nature’s 
laws and who — when a civilisatif)n cnimblcs into ruins 
in consequence (»f its sins — make it possible to rebuild the 
world — a new world — on the ancient and everlasting 
bases of true learning and the brotherhood of Man. 

Oh 1 tom-toms of Conjccx'aram, like the tambour 
of Shiva, continue to beat the rallying of the Pioneers, 
the Builders of the World of Tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A POET SAINT 

1 HAVE just seen a saint, a real saint. Happy are the 
nations to which saints are bom, above aU, when 
those saints are also poets who sing their inner vision 
of life. 

In these modem days, a saint is a very rare sort of man, 
as rare as the flower of the Udambara. By the word 
“saint,” we do not mean a man whose merits have been 
easily acquired as, for example, Benedict Labre who let 
himself be devoured by insects; or one of those terrible 
ascetics who break their bones or who sit upon nails. 
But we are going to speak of a man tmly pure and imper- 
sonal, in whom the glory of life sparkles, whose smile is 
as divine as a child's, and who advances over “the highways 
of the clouds,” as said Job. 

Such a man is surrounded by an atmosphere charged 
with sacred currents. He continually rejoices in the 
happiness of others. He possesses a wisdom of soul which 
dissipates the fogs of illusion, a chastity of body and of 
thought (which is more difiBcult) that aureoles his face, 
a simple joy, even humour, which temperates his power- 
ful energy. His radiance extends in golden beams over 
all those who approach him. Tliis man is fragrant. When 
we discover him in the jungle of life, it is as if we opened 
a beautiful Indian casket made of fragrant sandal wood 
and inlaid with ivory and precious stones. Within are 
found marvellous herbs, goldened by the sun, the aromas 
of the soul. 

ArjMarta is the land par excellence of sages and 
saints. At least, it was in ancient times. I was going 
to meet this saint at Madras. 
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It is evening. We are coming back fi:om the Seven 
Pagodas, t^here -v^e have been contemplating the beauti- 
ful ^TDescent of the Ganges.*’ On the lovely route taking 
us back to Madras, our chauffeur puts on speed and we 
spin along at nearly seventy miles an hour. We are 
afraid of missing our appointment. But^ v^e shall arrive 
in time, for here is ^^dras vdth its bright lights. At 
the hotel we hasten over our dinner and off -Vve start towards 
the bazaar quarter, -where our saint lives. Every evening, 
crowds come to see him. He has been acclaimed in ^ 
the great to-wns of India. At this moment, he exhibits 
himself before me on enormous advertisements posted 
at the entrance to his dwelling. He is a very flashy kind 
of a saint, are you thinking, good at least to join the 
cinema stars. 

You are right. Tukaram is his name. Everyone is 
speaking of him. He died in the 17th centuiy. He 
is a saint of yesterday. We are before a Hindu cinema. 
Oh! not luxurious, just a big wooden hut. We follow 
the crowd which is composed only of Indians of both 
sexes. Here is the haU, containing wooden benches. -with 
backs; at the end is the screen. We install ourselves. 
Before us are some young Hindu girls with their parents, 
sprays of jasmine twined in their rich black hair. A 
murmur of conversation. Hindus are rather good chat- 
terboxes. 

Darkness suddenly falls over the hall. Silence. 
The h'fe of a saint is being shown, the h'fe of the Poet 
'Saint Tukaram. A Hindu film, pukka Hindu, turned by 
Indians, played by Indian artists. A film which has been 
running for months in most of the Indian cinemas and 
translated into Tamil, Hindi, 

Tukaram is one of those poet saints of whom Indians 
are justly proud. They represent an aspect of Indian 
culture, above all, of hlarathi literature. They have had 
a great influence on the history of India, ^ese poet 
saints did not know the narrowness of dogmas nor of 
castes, their mission being to enlighten the masses. They 
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step'- ami r.'.ve his tnlnttc t.f dcvotic»n to the divinity, 
Vithiil.onc of ih.c fotnv- of Vitltms. lie hetame an mphnn 
r.t .an c.ijjy ;.pc. Hrlpttl hy his hroth.er, l.e coniinised in 
h.is fr.tl.cr's < catp.nioits. lie m.arricil nr.d had n son. 
W'j-.cn };r wv.s rhont twenty yc.trs of .ape, n terrible famine 
niinrt! Isim c< mplrtrly nr.ti, moreover, he lost his wife 
and ;('n. 'rt:l;aiam .'inipplcd dcsper.ucly ap,.dnsi misfor- 
njf.e. He n-.ariied rp.ain, bnt alas! his second wife had 
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<uir poor poet, hr th.c film, we see him cfjnsianily the 
butt of ir.c iciiihlc tempers »>f this shrew, :\$ yet untamed. 
Put in 'ruhaiam tlurc flowered that innocence of heart 


that is the pcetjliar !;erii:'pe f'f saints. To the rcproachc.s 
and shouts of his wife. I'.e c!pp<tses l.is pentlencss, his 
serci'.c philost.plty, wliich h.c expresses in his poems and 
sinps te> titc accompaniment of his vina. In his simple 
pe.asant’s eiwe'llinjr, in th.c fields, seated under a hanyan 
tree, l:e contemplates Nature*, hises himself in her in a 
communiem so profimml that he hccfunes a true hard of 
p,oodness, duty, brotherhood. Mis .•:oul becomes sensitive 
to the least breath etf humanity’s preat suflering and acqu- 
ires the faculty of discernitig the snares of life, the subtle 
ircachcrj’ of men, all that makes a calvaiy of existence. 
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The stoiy, as it is narrated in the film, shows us a Brahman 
of dissolute habits, trying by his perfidy to ruin the growing 
influence of Tukaram. (This debauched Brahman, profiting 
by his position of priest to extort money from his faithful, 
is, moreover, well hissed by the spectators.) But Tukaram 
foils his intrigues. Nature, sometimes prodigal towards 
her true sons, brings him rich, abundant harvests which, 
in spite of the reproaches of his angry wife, he distributes 
among those who are in need. Saintliness grows in him, 
his radiance draws those who weep, those whose hearts are 
too heavy with misfortune. He comforts, he aids, he sings 
the truths learned in the solitude of his heart. He knov/s 
evil most certainly, nevertheless its wild wave no longer 
reaches him, it stops, it breaks before the dike of his love. 
His face with its almost childlike expression is a lamp- 
which enlightens the way. His smile is so enchanting 
that in its magnetic contact, even his wife, in the evening 
of Tukaram’s life, becomes tamed and peaceful and under- 
stands that love is of more value than hate. And 
both of them, according to the film, mount after 
their death to Swarga^ the dwelling of the gods, where all 
is peace and silence. 

What a beautiful life ! What a beautiful film, in which 
in spite of some unskilfulness and naivete, which are 
moreover charming, reigns an atmosphere that enchants 
our soul, our eyes, and also our ears by the subtle and mov- 
ing music. 

As for the Hindu crowd, it throbs with all its heart. 
It weeps in face of poor Tukaram’s misfortunes. It rejoi- 
ces with him in the measure that he transforms himself 
and becomes a saint. It listens ardently to his poems, which 
are, in reality, as many counsels for the little duties of daily 
life. 


can you unite yourself to the Supreme, oh I poor fools, 
by living a worldly life ? iiow can you find joy in a heap of 
valueless objects which possess nothing essential? It is 
Joolish to e:<pect to sleep a happy, peaceful sleep on an infected 
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bed. Wine will surely render a drunkard unconscious even 
of the stuff which enfolds him and he will scorn the advice 
that is given to hind* sings Tukaram. 

** What good is it to he well-groomed exteriorly when interi- 
orly our mind is filthy and covered with thick layers of lies 
that have accumulated durinc; the years of our existence ? 
Purify your mind and your 'language, do not be hypocrites, 
and be always a witness of what is passing in your mind. 
Why do you touch this earth, which is forever holy, when 
you do not even care about the merit or the guilt which results 
from your actions that arc polluting the earth as well as your 
body, rendering them ungodly ? Why do you not purify 
yourself, sanctify yourself , by freeing yourself from lust and 
anger < I entreat you to realise that you are the true way 
ly which to acquire purity and saintliness, try then to follow 
it.** sings Tukaram. 

age whispers in my ear that death is approaching with 
long strides. Oh I my spirit, hasten thyself, I beseech 
thee, to discover the place where eternal blessedness is found, 
so that you may try to realise it. The last moment will 
be of short duration, because death is lying in wait, watching. 
It is why I pray you to free yourself from all attachments or 
false and unreal connections and prepare yourself to meditate 
on the deity of your family.**. . . .sings Tukaram. 

Tukaram ! Your songs, your smile, your brotherhood 
are still discernible in this overturned world. They awaken 
echoes in some hearts, which is one more proof tliat we 
should not despair of humanity and that we may aspire to 
the day, still very far off, no doubt, when multitudes of 
men and women will sing the old-as-time poems in their 
homes. The poem of holy work which ennobles; the poem 
which makes man a free being, free by the unfolding of 
his spiritual consciousness, free of hate, free to think; the 
poem which brings to birA peace in the humble homes of 
men; the poem by which those who have become truly men 
hear the whispering of Nature, are aware of the little ant 
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which passes across the path, of the bee so busily engaged 
in her task, aware of the wind murmuring through the 
great pine forests, aware of the smallest aspirations of 
humanity’s heart. Then, then only, shall we be able to say 
that the poet saints were right to sing life as it is and not 
as we believe we see it. Then, we shall come out of the 
dim blind alleys of hypocrisy and egoism to enter into the 
open, luculent glades of true spiritual values reconquered. 

Be watchful. In life, there come mysterious meetings, 
very simple ones too, which show how strange are the ways 
of destiny. Tukaram has sung his life, we also ought 
to try, as well as we can, to sing our life. This melody must 
arise one day. It may be awakened by the chime of a bell, 
by a garland of fragrant jasmine, by a blue smoke spiral- 
ling upward on a summer evening, or by the meeting with 
a being. It is then a glance, a smile, a word, above all 
else a silence between ourselves and this being. . . .After- 
wards, it is a sound. . . .The marvellous son^ begins. The 
sweetness of living is discovered. It is the hght of life. 



CHAPTER XV 


. ON THE ROAD TO AIALABAJl 

O N our return from l^Iadras and Conjecvaram, we pass 
through the rich region of Salem where the women ate 
celebrated for their beauty. It is true, they are 
very pretty. Such charm in their graceful gestures and 
deportment ! The Madrassi saris, too, with their vivid 
colours, add a special brightness to their wearers. 

Very far off, on the horizon, we see appearing once 
more the faint outline of the beautiful Blue Mountains. 
How we rejoice to see them again on this radiant August 
morning 1 We catch a glimpse of the enchanting summits 
wrapped in their eternal muslin of- blue mists. 

Before commencing the ascent, Ragwan, our **boy,” 
goes to fetch, I do not toow from where in the ravishing 
village of Mettupalaiyam nestling at the foot of the moun- 
tains, a succulent meal that we absorb under a shady vault 
of great green palms. What a gamme of spices in this 
curry which is composed of rice, potatoes, cauliflower, 
curds, pepper water, all served on large banana leaves I 
Rarely has a Hindu curry seemed to us so good. 

. ^ And this morning, very early, after a last and brief 

sojourn at Ootacamund on the heights of the blue and 
fragrant mountains, we are again en route. For hours and 
hours, we roll along, but they seem short in spite of the 
fatigue of the journey and the dust. There are so many 
things to see, above all to remember. 

The car is overloaded with luggage, beddings (mattress- 
es, blankets, pillows ). For weeks, we shall be travel- 

ling over thousands of miles taking us from the shores of 
the Indian Ocean in the South to Bombay, passing through 
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the State of Coorg, o-rer the patched plains of Kjdetabad. 
then Ajsnta, ‘Szslh, the Bond^ar Ptesidencp. afber- 
— ards Entope. 

At present^ c nr goal is the Coast of Iilalabat, Telll- 
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While the chanSenr is doing the repaits^ >re shall be able 
to lie dovrn tmeer the cool shade of a baapan tme. 
here is one, in a £eld borcedng the rente. * Herv celiddss 
to stretch oneself on the green grass vrhich smells so street I 
AH is calm, peacefel, pastoral In the immense plain 
of Idpsore “here chzsters of palms and coco palms make 
remeshing snots of green on the landscane. In the distance. 
£zr behind ns. the beannfel Bine Zdonntains are snil fair rip 
visible. Birds are vrarbling in the tress. A fevr passers- 
bp on the ronte. The sen gtonrs hotter. It is ic o’clock 

tall grass. J^srjre nrr head, in a banpan tree aged several 

to the earth to take roon some monk^s look at me vim 
an astonished air, Thev are donbtless verp cispisasec. 
vThat '"g" one come to do here ? thev seem to be think- 
ing. semteh their heads, ^thep 5:ovm, th^ 

come to nndetSi^d that I ^ thern 

ccieten dovrn anc. begin again in a nei^boming tree them 
reckless, hannv gambols. 
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I almost fall asleep and I dream, not of a rapid 
automobile but of a bullock-cart (an ancient cart harnessed 
with buffaloes or zebus) which carries me slowly, hither 
and thither, for months and months along the routes of 
India.... 

My dear travelling companions call me. The repairs 
are finished. My dream melts away. We swallow up the 
miles. The banyans, the villages, the people fly past like 
shooting stars. We must be at Mysore by mid-day. 
Speed ! Always speed. Why, oh God ? To go quick- 
ly. More quickly. Stop I Before us, a bullock-cart. 
The chauffeur honks. The cart, which certainly dates 
from Vedic times, does not move. Or rather, it moves, 
it continues its little trottrot in the middle of the 
road. The chauffeur slows down, honks, re-honks. 
The driver of the cart half raises himself. Without 
doubt, he was fast asleep. With a special shout to 
suit the occasion, he directs his animals on to the side 
of the road by pulling their tails. But, as always, they 
go in the opposite direction and nearly overturn the cart 
into the ditch. What a confiision ! My soul feels for the 
driver who salutes us with a good-natured smile, the 
zebus also, I believe. 

We do not go far. Another bang. Another break- 
down 1 We are overloaded. Humiliation for the machine 
Triumph for the bullock-cart which trots past us. Re- 
pairs and we start again, slowly this time, which enables 
us to contemplate at our ease the hill of Chamoundi 
looming little by little out of the distance in a haze of gold. 
On the left, before the town, under the drooping fconds of 
palms, are the royal tombs in the form of pagodas, where 
are gathered the ashes of the Maharajahs of Mysore. And 
-now come the broad avenues of the city, bordered by 
sheltering trees; the palace of the Maharajah, the big 
square, the .little low houses in the shady streets. It is 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Few people are about. 
It is the siesta hour. We are late by our time-table. We 
glide along through the vast parks filled with masses of 




r 
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Such is life in this funny, upside-down wodd. 

....These reflections do not hinder us from saying 
goodbye to Mysore, to its fair)' gardens, to Chamoundt 
enthroned aloft on her hill. 

The route again. We pass Seringapatam, where 
there is a pretty temple, celebrated for its pilgrimages. 
It stands under the cool shade of a girdle of fig trees. At 
the end of the village, stands the ancient fortress of the 
Sultan Tipoo. Since the long-ago battles in these parts 
between the French and the English, Nature has regained 
her legitimate rights. The vegetation is luxuriant and 
rich and the sacred river, the Cauver\% which will soon 
swell with monsoon rains, still brings freshness to the 
surrounding count rj'side. 

We stop an instant in order to enter an old cemetery 
where, under crumbling and forgotten tombs, French 
soldiers of bygone days arc lying. Humble heroes of 
a day. Wliat melancholy in the warm wind which gent- 
ly fans the little flowers growing up here and there in the 
cracks of the mossy tombstones. Their effaced names 
will never be read again 1 

Wc also visit the exquisite palace which was formerly 
the favourite retreat of the Sultan Tipoo. The interior 
is admirable, full of paintings and fine sculptures, which 
recall to our minds the Palaces of Ispahan. In the beauti- 
ful park with its sleeping waters, rises the mausoleum 
where the Sultan was buried. But wc arc obliged to leave 
this lovely spot, full cif silence, broken only by the 
birds singing in their flowering solitude. 

At a fork of the road, wc leave on our right the 
way leading to Brindavan, the “Versailles” of Mysore. 
Two months ago, we passed a beautiful evening there 
beside one of the largest artificial lakes in India, which 
supplies the whole of the surrounding country with its 
waters. The engineers who executed this gigantic work 
have united utility to beauty. There, where formerly ex- 
tended vast scorched and parched plains, today, not only do 
beautiful and abundant harvests come to enrich the country. 
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but vast terraced gardens adorned \rith cascades, fairy 
fountains, glo\^*irig in the evening under the play of elec- 
tric lights, make tliis comer a place full of charm and magni- 
ficence. Decidedly, the State of Mysore is remarkable 
from all points of ^dev's. As said the French historian, 
J. hlichaud, in 1800: “The plains of hlysore are the most 
magnificent dwelling that Nature could offer to men on 
the earth.” 

We are now travelling along a route bordered on 
each side with immense forests, a nearly impenetrable 
jungle, the haunt of wild elephants and tigers. We quic- 
ken speed, the eternal speed, so as not to journey during 
the night in this rather formidable jungle, which has, 
however, a luxuriant, revelling beauty. We repress 
the temptation to stop again. C. looks at his watch 
with anxiety. Five o’clock in the afternoon. In these 
wild, wooded places, it is night about seven o’clock. 
We race along. The coast of ^falabar is still far off, very 
far. We have to cross a mountain chain where the domi- 
nation of the jungle extends its sovereign sway. What 
does it matter ! Our eyes and soul are so filled with 
beautiful visions that it makes up amply for everything. 

.... Six o’clock. The route descends in zigaags. 
It is the magic hour. The rays of the setting sun have 
set xhtgbafs on fire. Tlie jungle becomes red, then violet, 
mauve. This wonderful scene makes us forget our hunger. 
Doleful discovery ! Our boxes of provisions are empty. 
At each village we pass tlirough, it is impossible to find 
anything at all, not even three bananas. There is nothing 
left for us to do but to think of the royal which is 
waiting for us at Tellicherry. Very prosaic, these 
thoughts ! 

Night has come. The route still zigzags down the 
ghats towards the Indian Ocean. Broken with fatigue, 

we doze. That lasts for five minutes, ten minutes 

Bang ! A sudden halt. We wake up. I ask what is the 
matter. Another burst tyre, to a front wheel this time. 
I look at my watch; it is midnight. I have slept for nearly 
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three hours. Where are we ? 

Benumbed, we get out of the car. The jungle, the 
vast, teeming jungle surrounds us on all sides. C. is 
happy. He is again in his jungle which he loves so much. 
A few poor houses of wood, a little bridge, the clear sing- 
ing of a brook, the white ribbon of the route descending 
towards the far-away sea, some turbanned men who have 
come to look at us. A landscape of jungle illumined by 
a full moon, the magnificence of which in India is of 
indescribable beauty. What sweetness in the mild air! 
And over all. . . . a noise. The noise of the jungle. The 
pulsing life of the jungle. It is something prodigious. 
The croaking of frogs, the cristal flutes of toads, the hoot- 
ing of night birds, the ceaseless tricksome song of 
crickets, the cheeping of innumerable insects, beasts of 
darkness crawling in the tangled undergrowth, making 
the dead wood crack, the desolate howls of chacals, the 
roaring of a far-off’ tiger, the trumpeting of a wild elephant, 
the soughing of the night wind that can hardly make its 
way through the thick, heavy fronds of the trees, and 
lastly, the dance of golden fireflies, myriads of living sparks 
which seem to have sprung out of an invisible fire. 
Moreover, from the throbbing earth mounts the perfume 
of wild jasmine mingled with the dankness of ages. How 
thrilling are the nights of the jungle I 

We start off again. We sh^ always remember this 
forced stop in the night. 

. . . .Two o’clock in the morning. The air becomes 
slightly fresher. We are nearing the coast of Malabar. 
Here are the first houses of Telhcherry bathed in moon- 
light. Coco palms fly rapidly past. Streets, where there 
are still some Indians chatting ; an avenue; a muffled roar- 
ing, the waves of the Arabian Sea. Another street. 
Houses the colour of milk standing under coco palms. 
The car stops at last. A bungalow: the house of our 
dear C "We are “at home.” 

The servants who no longer awaited us appear, their 
eyes puffed with sleep. We look over the spacious. 
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pleasant bungalow. Then a shower. Afterwards, 
the dining room, in which^ arc two inestimable things ; 

a cook wearing a majestic turban and on the 

table, the pilaf, the marvellous pilof so long waited for 1 
Alas 1 We are no longer hungry. Fatigue over- 
comes all. Tomorrow, yes, tomorrow, we will eat it 
with joy in this bungalow that I already love so much ! 
. . . .because of he who lives in it. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF THE COAST 
OF SPICES 

I AM awakened by a hubbub made by some frensied 
crows and the querulous bleating of a goat. 
I pull up the blind. A riot of light blinds me for 
an instant. It is seven o’clock. On this dazzling morn- 
ing at the end of August, the temperature is already hot. 
The monsoon is over, or neatly so, on the coast of 
Malabar. A few days ago was Coconut Day. This event 
marks the end of the major monsoon and is celebrated 
with great pomp. Thousands of coconuts were picked 
and amassed on the beach to the accompaniment of many 
songs and dances. 

Around the bungalow, the sun’s rays glint through 
the fronds of the palms which are swaying gently in the 
hot morning breeze. All is adorably green. The recent 
rains have washed away the dust of the preceding dry 
months. From my window, I can see the tender green 
carpet of rice fields on the other side of the route. The 
birds are carolling with joy to see the sun again after the 
monsoon deluges. 

We go to find C. in his bureau with its big bay 
window opening on to a forest of coco palms. He is 
already at work, attending to the daily business of corres- 
pondence, which has accumulated during our pilgrimage. 
We leave him vdth his employees and look admiringly 
roTind his office which is furnished in such good taste. 
All the furniture is appropriately made of Indian rose- 
wood. 

After an excellent breakfast — of which we appreciate 
the juice of freshly-picked pineapple and the coffee with 

lO 
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buffalo’s milk, sen'cd by Gopal, tbe Hindu cook, res- 
pectful and majestic in bis turban — wc stroll along to the 
Tellicherry Club, which is about five hundred yards from 
our bungalow. 

The eternal carts drawn by 2cbus or buffaloes are 
jogging along the very animated road. All seems joyous. 
Telhchery, with its 35,000 inhabitants, is a town w’hich 
seems haj^y The joy of living is written on all faces, 
in spite of the poverty which is here, as it is in the whole 
of India. Without doubt, among these poor people, 
poverty is roving everyv-here, even around the charming 
bungalows which border the road. But at Tellicherry, 
the poverty is not in rags. The streets are clean; the 
jeklzarts, light carriages drawn by trotting little horses, 
drive gaily past; the houses hide under great green palms, 
as though to shield their happiness even if it be short- 
lived. What is the cause of this appearance of comfort? 
J am going to know. 

The Club is a large building in Oriental style built 
on a promontory of rather low cliff and surrounded by 
extensive woodlands. It is, moreover, admirably kept 
by its secretary, a business man of the Coast, seconded 
by his charming and devoted wife. xvir. and Ivirs. R. 
are Swiss, v/hich is to say everything. Furthermore, they 
are excellent friends. Tbe Club is a credit to them. People 
come from all parts of the South to enjoy its rest and good 
cooking. The drav/ing room, dining room, billiard room, 
the famous game of skittles, all are admirably arranged 
for relaxation, reading one’s favourite books, games, 
enjoying gastronomic deh'cacics. On the first floor are 
comfortable rooms. 

We go out on to the terrace with its white colonnade, 
from where the view is splendid. A delirious fresh breeze 
'is blowing. Before us stretches the immensity of the 
Indian Ocean, whose long surge swells lazily over the 
foot of the cliff. The Arabian Sea, blue-green, irised by 
the myriad fires of the Southern sun, laps against the coast, 
the rocks, and an island vdth a dome of green palms, look- 
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ing like an emerald. 

On the right and left are smiling bays, with almost 
rose sands, and, as far as the eye can see, thick forests of 
coco palms reaching to the marge of the Ocean. It is the 
Coast of Spices, the coast which smells good of cinnamon, 

nutmeg, pepper, ginger Sailing on the sea are great 

olden-time boats with picturesque sails, carrying in their 
holds precious cargoes of spices, seeds, coconuts, destined 
for the far-off shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 
Fortunate coast, whose gifts and beauty are provided by the 
earth, how could it not give a confident smile to its children 
who are nourished from its soil ? 

We are never wcarj^ of watching this scene. Sitting 
in the garden out on the headland, surrounded by velvety 
lawns, gay flowers, coco palms slanted by the sea wind, we 
listen to the murmur of the peaceful surge, while our eyes 
roam over the bays, the nearby river, the happy islands, 
over the immense translucent sea. Malabar coast ! The 
birthplace of Sankaracharya, the great spiritual reformer, 
the pliilosopher, the mystic, one of the most extraordinary 
men of India. 


* * 

....Afternoon. After having enjoyed the savoury 
pUaf, so long looked-forward to, containing all the spices 
of the Coast, we set out to visit the port of Tellicherry, 
or rather, its beach, where great pirogues embark bales 
of merchandise, rice, coconuts, cashew nuts, superb blocks 
of rose-wood coming from the jungle through which we 
passed yesterday. This freight is then transported to big 
ocean steamers and placed on board, because therefis no 
quay here, except for a jetty to which small coastal steamers 
come. Then, we turn our steps towards the picturesque 
river, with coco palms leaning over its banks. This is 
the place of repairs for curious old-time boats with raised 
prows and triangular sails, still permeated with the tenacious 
odour of spices. 

We start off now by car for Cannanore, traversing 
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beautiful country where coco palms are predominant. On 
our left is the Indian Ocean. Along the furnacc-likc route, 
we admire the big parasol hats made of plaited fibre, which 
the Indians of Malabar wear. Here, the women generally 
wear white saris. Bright coloured ones, richly embroider- 
ed, arc sometimes worn but chiefly by the wealthy class. 
As for the men, they mainly wear the eternal dhoti clinging 
round their legs or forming a skirt, but sometimes simply 
n shirt which floats freely over the hips. 

Cannanorc is a pretty town, as arc most of the towns 
•on the Coast of Malabar. The view over the sea is very 
beautiful. Here are made various objects of coconut shells: 
tea services, ash-trays, lamps, all encircled with silver or 
• copper. The town was visited long ago by Vasco da Gama. 
"We stay here for a short time and then return to Tcllicherry. 

This return is engraved with charm’ and sweetness. 
Twilight is falling over the Coast of Spices. A light haze, 
like a gossamer, of golden mauve spreads over the coco 
palms. Bullock-carts arc plodding tranquilly home to 
their stables. Women and young girls, with their slender 
waists and prominent hips, are coming from the wells, 
carrying urns of copper or earthenware on their heads. In 
the villages that we cross, the little lights in the bazaars 
are already lighted and are showing up the colourful heaps 
of mangoes, oranges, bananas, pineapples, coconuts, 
baskets in sparteric, bottles of perfume, silver girdles and 
Bracelets, while a pungent, overpowering odour of spices 
impregnates every bazaar. And in the humble "dwellings, 
as in the temples, the beautiful lamps of Malabar are 
kindled, lamps formed of copper plates superposed and 
suspended on chains, the flame being fed by a wick soaked 
in coconut oil. 

The sun has sunk behind the islands. It is the even- 
ing. Evening of dreams and of deep peace. 

* ♦ * 

The following morning. From the little headland 
Before the Club, we climb down a staircase canned in the 
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rock, leading on to the hot rose sands. In the shelter of 
a creek, we plunge into the nearly blue water of the Arabian 
Sea. There is no fear of sharks off this coast. What a 
refreshing swim ! We shall be fit for the tiring day aheadr 
errands in Tellicherry, lunch, and then en route for Mahe. 

While waiting for lunch, from the beach we watch 
the return of the fishermen. The fishermen of Malabar 
profit by the ocean swell to cast their long pirogues up on 
to the beach. With a melodious chant, they draw up their 
canoes on to the rosy dune. The boats are full to over- 
flowing with sardines and other fish, ray, salmon, soles. 
The depths of the seas which wash the Coast of Spices are 
as rich as its soil. How handsome and brave these fisher- 
men look with their copper-coloured bodies. They sell 
their fish immediately, and it is then poured out into large 
plaited baskets. Afterwards, the nets, which smell good 
of iodine, are spread out in the sun to dry. At the next 
tide, they will start out again, untiringly. In their slender 
pirogues, singing in their captivating rhythm, they will 
pull oflF over a phosphorescent sea, under a burning sun or 
by the magic light of the stars. 

Make the Silentious 

.... Lunch is finished, the hour has come for our 
departure for Mahe, a fragment of French territory some- 
miles from Tellicherry. It will not take long to cover the- 
distance by car. Immediately after leaving the town, the 
route passes under a thick green vault of coco palms.. 
Villages come one after the other. On the right, the 
great voice of the sea accompanies us. The wind is fairly 
strong. How pretty this road is, hemmed in between two 
banks entirely carpeted with wild ferns 1 It follows the 
contour of the Coast of Spices. Sometimes, it penetrates^ 
a little into the interior of the land, then emerges again to- 
wards the ocean. We catch sight of fishermen’s hamlets„ 
clusters of huts before which the fishing nets are spread 
out to dry in the sun and wind. On the left, the railway 
also follows the capricious windings of the coast. We pass ai 
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train v/hicb, of course, is full. At its cioors can be seen the 
eternal travellers smiling, chattering, and gazing at the 
landscape. After a detour in the route, -.'c come to a bridge 


for our papers. It is the French frontier. On the other 


side of the bridge is Ivlahe. 


Mahe of India ! I'.fehe, so marv'cllously described 


b)* Pierre Loti nearly half a centur.* ago, after he had spent 
several hours there. 


We leave the car and valk over the bridge across the 
river of Mahe. On our right is the mouth of the rit'cr, 
".'here great breakers arc dashing over the coast- On 
both banks is an uninternjpted forest of coco palms. It 
is three o'clock in the afternoon. Even under the coco 


palms it is hot, for the sea vied can scarcely Snd its v'ay 
under the thick green vault. 

Here vc ate then at Islahe. Hov.' calm everything is ! 
We foUov the meanders of the rh'cr and vre come to a little 


square planted vith sea pines and coco palms. In all 
French tovns, there must be a square and some benches, 
as at Pondicherry and Karikal. It is the custom. Here 
then at Mahe, there is a square v,'ith benches and, in a cor- 
ner. . . . the statue of the French Pvcpublic. This place is 
peri'aded vdth infinite charm. In the first place, at this 
hour, it is solitary. It looks over the vast ocean end over 
the mouth of the river. The opposite shore of the river is 
a mass of flourishing green foliage and a long sandy beach. 
On the left, at the end of the square, stands the Palace of the 
Residenc5% empty of Resident.^ One has to say “palace” 
v/hen speaking of the domidle of the r fficial representative 
of a great country. In reality, it is a large old-fashioned 
house, built on the headland. It Iool:s like an old provin- 
cial mansion. We enter and visit its huge rooms furnished 
in the mode of a century ago; the reception room vith its 


*This visit to MaM si’as made in 1937. At that time, there 
was no Administrator. 
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antique fuaiiturc covered by protecting covers; the dining 
room; the Resident’s bureau, like that of a provincial 
noiarj*; the rooms on the. first floor which lead on to a 
veranda. From this veranda, the view over the river, the 
trees, and the ocean, is magnificent. 

There is a curious thing about the park. Wliereas 
outside there are nothing but palms and coco palms, in the 
Residency park there arc no tropical trees, so to say, but 
only onc-hundrcd-ycar-old trees resembling chestnuts and 
superb Australian pines. It seems that the first inhabitant of 
this house wished to forget that he was in Asia, in the India 
of palms, in order to think but of his little far-away province 
somewhere in France. In the deserted alleys, romantic 
stone scats, covered with moss of years, have the air of wait- 
ing for Madame la Marquise, followed by her gallant lover 
in powdered wig and cuffs and collar of lace. But the illu- 
sion quickly vanishes, for around the headland the Arabian 
Sea is breaking with roars over the coral reefs, outside the 
gates the green vault of coco palms shelters the road, and 
nearby can be seen the fishing village with huts covered 
with dried palm leaves. We are certainly in India 1 There is 
also the Hindu ser^^ant who accompanies us to the gates and 
offers us with many respectful salaams a superb bunch of 
red roses. 

We go now towards the centre of Mahd. We take — ^I 
was going to say the “main street” — let us say the sanguine 
street, full of shade. Parrots are screeching in the trees 
and birds from the islands are flying swiftly past. Here and 
there, huts shelter under the great palms, and bungalows 
with projecting roofs supported by white colonnades 
stand in the middle of an enclosure where roses, jasmine, 
and bushes of hibiscus make gay splashes of colour beneath 
the banana trees and coco pdms. All is so calm at Mahe ! 
All is silence. On the slightly mounting road, we pass 
a few Indians. They are in no way different from those 
on the other side of the frontier. They look at us with 
a surprised air. Now and then, we meet an ancient cart 
drawn by zebus, loaded with straw, creaking and grinding 
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in a very pastoral way. 

Ah ! the French flag. A heart-warming encounter. 
It is the Town HaU- A very simple little house. Then, we 
come to the great square, in reality this time, surrounded 
with coco palms and other tall trees. A group of young 
Hindus in semi-European costume — a dhoti and a jacket — 
emerges from a street and advances to meet us. They have 
recognised C. who is very much liked at Mahe and on the 

Coast of Malabar. They address us joyously in 

French. It is true. French Indians. Presentation. Sur- 
prise on the part of the young men. They knov/ me well. 
They have read my articles on our pilgrimage in India 
which have been translated into English by a friend and 
published in the journal TAe Hind//, a daily of Madras. 
They ask for some details about our voyage and are glad to 
talk to some compatriots whose country they have never 
seen — their country — and that doubtless they will never 
see. They arc handsome, these young men, full of life, 
with dark velvety eyes. What are they going to do in the 
future? For want of employment, they will expatriate 
probably, as do many others, to Indo-China or elsewhere. . 

With regret, we leave our new friends and continue 
our promenade towards the bazaar, because, of course, 
Mahd has a bazaar. It is not a very important one, there 
are not many shops, but they are there, with their hoard of 
merchandise, their stuffs, their fruit, and their great baskets. 
This quarter is a little more animated than the rest of the 
town. Fishermen, peasants, women with their children 
astride one hip. But all these people are silentious, hardly 
a sound. 

Suddenly, a noisy crowd. A cipaye disperses the 
people with an authoritative wave of his arm in order to 
allow us to pass. With out colonial helmets, he certainly 
takes us for ministers and the wife of a nu'nister on an 
official visit. In the middle of a circle of curious onlookers, 
a fakir is making some mysterious experiments. He contor- 
tions himself into difficult postures, dances on swords, 
jungles with flaming torches, swallows a variety of things. 
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and many other tricks that the crowd gazes at in silence, 
rather indifferent. 

Leaving the fakir to his conjuring, as well as my 
companions, whom I shall rejoin later at a friend’s house 
where we have been invited for dinner, I return alone along 
the shady streets already taken. They are a little more 
animated at this late hour. The hot wind grows stronger, 
it bends the great palms, and the muffled roar of the Arabian 
Sea drowns the scant sounds of Mahe the Silentious. 

A heavy perfume rises from the earth: the perfume of 
spices. It comes from the threshold of a hut where a Hindu 
woman is preparing her frugal evening meal. On a 
polished stone, she is crushing seeds of spices which she 
will cook in some^Ac^ (melted butter) and then mix with a 
handful of rice. For her, this will be an excellent meal. 
It pursues me, this odour of spices. It exhales also from 
the trees. 

Some fresh, clear voices, children’s voices. I am pass- 
ing the school and the young students are just coming 
out. About fifty boys and girls, their books under their 
arms, are chattering among themselves. They return to 
their huts, or to the more comfortable family bungalow, 
without romping or shouting. These Mahe children are 
pretty. The boys arc dressed in a white blouse and 
knickers. The girls in long dresses of different colours. 
Most of them, of course, are carrying an umbrella. It does 
not rain, it is marvellous weather, but.... an umbrella is 
needful. It served during the monsoon, it serves nowfor the 
sun, in spite of the great palms which are natural parasols. 
The fact is that the parasol plays a great role in the life of 
every Indian. In the first place, it is a luxury, it looks 
well. Can it not be said also that it is symbolic ? Certain 
bas-reliefs in the temples prove it to us. The gods are 
often sheltered under parasols. One could not receive 
with impunity the full rays of life’s real sun. One must 
shelter oneself. The frame of the parasol represents the 
great Sages who radiate the light and warmth of Nature’s 
heart. The handle is held by each individual and he can 
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SisOr rit]*. O.rir hr.ir n filed l>y ilx rc.i wind, arc 
jvij;*,:*;* lip rr,’. •I'.f*!'-. On niy Irfj, hrhiiul tix palm?, ihc 

0 : ’I <•: :«<tind and pl\;rrrr down !r>\vards ?hc 

Ii'd.i;. :<tvv:dr flJicm. G:cliin, and Tar, very far, 

*. f • Vv. f 

1 ;.!» r.r :r. ti r ;t|i:arc. !*nr f»vcr tlw ficran, 

{<!*. ihr n, si r {V'Utrn d.i'c climbr- tif>wn tlic rhy in the 
jV,c;;c « f tl-f cveniny. 'j1‘r r.rc-'-! palm? hcc(<mc puq'lc. 
Ti t :;vc!, in ti-.r red. r.u;ia!'.cr. i*. :h,immcrini: with a 
rij'plc: « J fnc. T.vcryt j.iry, i’'- f.lc.winp. 'I’hc cr.ral 
reef' I'f.wccn fi-r trem \n h-r flame? aurpinp np 

fr. /. i'rrp-rca city, inhah;tc<l hy Ayni. th.c pr>d of fire. 

;pic; dt uTcd Iw thtsU'-andr- of red ray.';. 
>v-i:d.rn-y. v.;.dc! Natrne'r- tr.vir ihlr h.ar.d, .^ll i? tr.m? formed 
:.; t; tv.:: ; to y:ccr,-oj;,n{T, mirpjed with rnfi mauve. 
I: :r tl'f •.-.e.'v.if.rnta! houj, th.c hour of recollection, when 
tl.r ^Siothet, th.e ; ;,i ted 1 Iran «*fr.ll th.iny;-, rhow.? herself in 
het Jnthdic co;;spr,r; ion and love. 

M.ih.r tl'e .''tlrtuit tn. f.alh. atlcep, pc.acefully, cndled 
hy the to-'.y of th.r jet tie* r- turyc .and fanned hy ihc wind'.? 

with, ja'minc anti cinttamon. 

In th.c ch.ar niyiit, under th.e vault of palms, 

1 climb ti e j<.utc r.iui wend mv way toward? the house 
C'f ti e fjirttd- wj'.cjc I am aw.iited. Aitoih.cr mayic extends 
t.vcr ?vf:,h,e. ‘ritrout’h th.c fmnt!:; t>f the coco palms, 
Ir.ttifc th.e tilvciy ray? r»f the mofin and the sparklinp stars 
(-{ ii;e T.att. I‘i< m the huts anti hunp,alows, little lights 
o.vinhic tAU c.vcr th.c lea\'cs of th.c banana trees. In the 
tilence can he h.tartl th.c fluicdihc lauph of a child and 
th.c crichets' tricks me tune, accompanied hy the eternal 
tof.f ttf th.c wind and the sea. 

C’s kind frientlr receive me with cffusitin. They 
live near tl-e hip. ttjuarc in a house half-colonial and half- 
l-uif.pe.sn. In a larp,c rtjom t»n th.c first floor, with astoni.sh- 
ment 1 see on the walls some t)ld liihop.raphs represent- 
inp President Carnot, Ixiulxrt, and.... Queen Victoria. 
W'hat a mixture ! Hut, I am told that the grandfather 
of the family v.’as ff»r manv years the mayor of Mahe. 
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Evcrythin|> has an explanation. 

In a pleasant alinosphcrc, we enjoy a delicious meal, 
composed of cooked bananas stuffed with raisins, rice 
with curry, chutnics contatnin;; the stronj^cst spices of 
Malabar. After dinner, the two little pirls sinf^, in their 
pretty voices, Hindu sonj'S cclcbratin^j the f'lory of Vishnu 
and Krishna, accompanied by a cithare. 

At our departure, this hospitable family puts into 
our arms a parcel containinp a tea rtrvicc carved by the 
father in coconuts and encircled with silver. 

. . . .Goodbye, Make the Silentious ! In the c."tr takin^I 
us back to Tellicherry, I turn round Xn see it for th.c last 
time, ft is sleeping, dreamint;. under the stars, cradled 
by the waves and tlte wind. 'romorrf)V.% it svill aw.akcn 
under the preen palms to the twliterinp fjf joyous birds. 

» jfr 

It is the last day, alas ! at 'I'd licheriy. Tomorrow 
is the departure for r)ur lonj' voyape. 

This morninp, another swim. 'I'hen, errand? to the 
bazaar and preparations : trunks, l>cddinps, provi.stons 
for the journey .... Ax this moment, we have just finished 
lunch, a lunch in the preparation f>f which Gopal the 
cook surpassed himself. C. is lyinp tm a sofa and we 
are both sippinp coffee which has prown on tlie slopes 
of the Blue ^^ountains. 

But, here is the cobbler, he is brinpjnp me two 
pairs of shoes made to measure in two days. They cost 
three rupees the pair and will last for years. It is for 
nothing. Now, it is the proprietor, a huge Mussulman 
still young. He is bringing us some gifts; a beauti- 
ful silver cup and a superb Malacca cane surmounted 
with a buffalo horn. How generous these people are. 
It is true that the presence of C. is largely responsible 
for it. 

Before dinner, we return to the Club. We wish to 
sec the Coast of Spices for the last time. From under 
the white colonnade of the veranda, we look out over 
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?j-.r I'ca. In a lew xvccl;^, we rhsll he plotijfthin^; 

jVtr<>U!*li ii;- mipb.iy javcII. TtuLiy. if is siill nioxc beaud* 
b;}. jr.f'jr Miir. n;<>Tr orcs'-iijtr. The rocks, die island, 
Mill ?5:r c<*,vi are fringed wjih \v)iitc spray. 'I’iic late 
.ij'icnir.tfji air i'- iju'ojiiparaldy swcei. In the joyous bays, 
rb,c Coco palms l*ov.‘ j.*racinu*.ly, as if lo salute this earth 
of nlns;*.<!ancc wlnVli yields its spiccti perfume. At the 
f<'o; of the proiiiosvsfUY, ir.ipulls .are shtnunirif: exultantly 
overtime forun-tlfclicd waves. 

Sometimcr-^iuij rdv.ay: — K.nute can really stanch 
f>xif moral Wounds. It seems .is if we oupht tf» be able 
u> feel b.cj ne-irc: to us. Ktsprctinp Iwr, she would come 
to u* .'iud pive us hf^pc. cor.ftdcnre itumr encr/des, lift 
US .above tl;c uplinrsrrs. help us to for/:e .i better humanity, 
in wbi jn br.'.U!y vcould shtne <n‘cr tlir world, as this bc.auiy 
i;crc around us wjiieh rnch-inis and which is manifc.«:tcd 
afar, even to j};r lutrh'on. over (he G'.isi of i^picc.«i. . . . 
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THE FLUra OF SHRI KRISHNA 

W E are speeding along towards the temple of 
Somanathpur. I dose my eyes an instant in 
order to reviev/ in thought all that we have 
seen since our departure from Tellicherry. So many things 
have passed in rapid visions during those tv'o days. 

At first, at Cs bungalow, there were the touching 
goodbyes of the servants, the employees; the car full of 
bananas, pineapples, cakes, gifts to the wanderers that 
we are. Then, mounting the ^ats into the immense 
jungle on a deUdous early morning freshened with frag- 
rant dews, we thence traversed the State of Coorg where 
tigers and wild elephants hold their sovereign dominion. 
We left them to their solitary combats. Afterwards, w*e 
crossed on a bac — ^with much emotion on account of the 
car — a river swollen by monsoon rains, and thence arrived 
at one o’clock in the afternoon at Mercara, a little town 
situated at an altitude of about 6,000 feet, from where w’e 
obtained a beautiful view* over the mountains and plains. 

We had our lunch on the edge of a bank to the accom- 
paniment of a concert- of coocoos and grasshoppers, and 
then started off again in the midday heat in order to arrive 
late that same evening at Belur. The next day, we visit- 
ed its beautiful temple, as well as that of Halebid. These 
temples are pure marvels of Hoysala architecture. 
There is not an inch of stone that is not sculptured w*ith 
an art pushed to the extreme. The ceilings of Belur and 
of Halebid are admirable with scenes from the lives of 
the ^ods. On the West side of the temple of Halebid, 
a Smva dancing and another Shiva with his tambour are 
arresting by the fife and rhythm in their movement. 




Somanathpur Temple 
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Now, as wc arc spinning along towards Somanath- 
pur, all these pictures of temples class themselves in my 
mind with the counlrj’^ passed through. My mind becomes 
a lovely album whose pages I have only to turn. 

The route that we arc following is as pastoral as 
could be wished. Villages built of beaten earth standing 
in the middle of palm groves; rice fields; hills covered with 
green foliage; the inc^^tablc bullock-carts jogging along 
loaded with straw; women carrying on their heads large 
baskets filled with stalks of sugar cane. 

A little lake on our left and soon after we arrive 
at Somanathpur. It is the a9th August and a burning hot 
afternoon. I have special reasons for hastening to visit 
the temple. Today is Krishna Day. Ever since this 
morning, my thoughts have turned towards a deep, moving 
subject of meditation. 

“The D.iy of Krishna !” It is a special day in India. 
A very great fete. All the devotees of Shri Krishna, 
and there arc millions, celebrate this day with solemnity. 
It is at Mathura, in the Nortli of India, that the great fSte 
takes place, because there is the birthplace of the Lord. 
But, in the temple of Somanathpur, I know there will 
be a statue of Krishna and before it I want to recollect 
myself and think of the “Mysterious Lord.” 

Apart from a few Hindus who are strolling through 
the great court of the temple, we are the only visitors. 
The deep silence of the noonday heat reigns, silence 
broken only by the joyous calls of swallows and by the 
wind swirling under the stone vaults. 

In the middle of a quadrangle, surrounded by a gallery 
with sculptured pillars, stands the temple. It is in the 
same Mysorian style as Belur and Halebid. Although 
it is of modest dimensions, it is certainly the most symmet- 
rical and the most finely sculptured of all the temples 
in this style. 

The temple dates from the r3th century. It is built 
on a stone platform, to which one gains access by a few 
steps, and is surmounted with three pyramidal towers 
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vroTh In stone. On the base, outside, are sculptured 
epic scenes from tnel^lcbshhsrcfc the 'R^/^sjcks. Above, 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon are shelter- 
ed by a canopy or by pamsols. One can never vreary 
of looliing at this beaudiul sculpture vrhich reveals the 
patience and the skill of the artists of that epoch- 

inside, the temple is rather sombre. A surprise. 
1 am brought to a standstill before a stone image of Janard- 
ana that I certainly never thought to rind here. It is one 
of the names given to Krishna and signiries ‘*He rrhom 
humanity adores.” He is standing and holds a sceptre 
in each hand. 

Hov^’ever, it is not that particular figure, beaudfa! 
as it is, that I ~ant to contemplate- It is another. I 
peer into the shadovs, admiring the ceiling on vrhich 


•cep tre 


percer; 



me. It is the one. 

Shri Krishna stands in his classic pose of such in- 
finite charm, playing on his Sure. He is in the centre 



vrith jevelled anklets; his hips, slightly inclined, are 
covered vrith adornments; his tvro hands are poised over 



is missing; his lips are half-open, as if in process cf talring 
breath; neclriaces are entvrined around his neck and des- 
cend upon his naked breast; his head is crovned vriih a 
diadem. An admirable sculpture, of vrhich the face is 
imprinted vith a superhuman and serene beauty. Yes, 
it is Govinda, the cf-rine Shepherd, thus called because 
he passed a part of his youtH among the shepherds. 

Hovr moAng is this evocation of the great Ava- 


tar 
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of Virhnu in this sniitaty fcjnplc through whicli howJs 
(l.c p.tcrit wind from t!-,c pbins ! Still more moving on 
this day o{ tbys when the Hero of the ^fahnhharata is 
revered in millions of Hindu homes. 

I move h.tck ?. little, nnd sit down on the carved base 
of a pillar so as to he better able to contemplate the statue. 
A whitrinj’ of wini^s sweeps over my head; tt is a bat which 
T h.ave disiurl>ed. In the dim light, the figure and its 
gestures stant! out still more strikingly. Prom it radiates 
att .atmosphere of limpid peace. It seems, even, as tliough 
r .am going to hear in a rapture, like the Gopis, the shep- 
herds of old, in the lucent Inrest glens, the sweet melody 
of the divine fiutc, preluding the Rasa dance.... 

A pasrat’c from the Vishnu Piirana comes into my 
mind. I transcrihe it here: 

*‘Krishi:.:, f.hsin'inp, that thi htavtns n'crc tlhnnhscd by 
Sl.f atiiunn rnern and shas ihf air yas fraprant yiib (hr 
sani cf (hr yild iiiy, it: yimr (halkc (be bees V'tre hum- 
ming, d'ssrrd to join in the Gopis* parnes .. . Tht/s if yas 
(/'.:(, si/rrottrjfd by ihtr:, Krishna (hoipjti (hat a btaniK 
fu! auUaan nirkf filiftnined by the n:oon yas favourable to the 
Has,; danci. A preat numbir of Gopis imitated the ac- 
tions of Krishna and they roatnid about reproducing yhat 
he had done. *J am Krishna’ said one, ’took at the cle- 
panec of my movements* *J am Krishna,* said another, 
iisten to my song* * miserable Kalipaf said a third, 
clapping her bands as if in defiance, ’because I am Krishna* 
.... At last the rirele yas formed. He took them all 
ly the hand, one after the other, and led them to their 
places. . . . Then the dance commenced, accompanied by 
the music of their bracelets clinking against one another 
and songs celebrating the delights of autumn, Krishna 
sang the autumn moon, the source of snrrt radiance, but 
the nymphs could only repeat the praises of Krishna . . . . 
They folloycd him in all his movements, fashioning their 
oyn on his. Every instant spent far from him appeared 
to them a myriad of years. In spite\ of the commands of 
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their husbands, their brothers, their fathers, each night they 
went to play with him. Thus it is that the Being without 
limits. He whose goodness excludes all human imperfections, 
takes the form of a young man among the wives of the shep- 
herds of Varaja, scattering among the shepherds and their 
wives ms essence which is disseminated like the wind, for in 
the same way as the elements of ether, fire, earth, water, and 
air, are contained in all creatures, so Krishna is present every- 
where and in all things!* 

What errors, what foolish comprehensions have been 
amassed around this dance called !l^sa and the games be- 
tween Krishna and the shepherdesses I When it would 
have been so simple to see that in the legend Krishna is 
represented astronomically and that he symbolises the 
Sun, around which gravitate the planets and the signs 
of the Zodiac under the form of the Gopis. It is the same 
signification in the case of the dance of the Amazones 
around the priapic image, as well as the dance of the daugh- 
ters of Silo Qudges xd), and also that of King David be- 
fore the Ark of the Covenant. It is the zodiacal pro- 
gression of man in the manifested universe. 

Putting aside discussions, useless for the most part, 
as to whether Krishna is a myth or an historical figure, 
I want to think only of what he represents, remembering 
that myths are often truer than history. 

Krishna 1 Name so often repeated . by millions of 
beings, what does it not represent ? He is the man who 
was bom about 5006 years ago, who lived as a god among 
men, his brothers, and gave them the teachings of im- 
mortal wisdom, the light which could guide them, as well 
as the generations of the future, through the dark 'Kali- 
Yuga, the Black Age, full of horrors, wffich commenced 
for the world at the very moment of Krishna’s death. 

Krishna has many, aspects. He is the man become, 
by his own efforts, more than a man. He is the man who 
is, at the same time, the divinity, the power of life, the 
symbol of all the Nagas, past, present, and future, the 
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Sngcs of all time?. So he is truly, says Minilu philosophy, 
tltc Insinjctor of all men. Me commenced to pivc his 
tc.ichiii}!, the teachinj; of a!! apes, on the Kurakshtira^ the 
historical hattlcficld, and symbolical battlefield of life, 
tlic field of duty. 

Before this ima;:c, I find myself murmuring some 
verses from tlic the bool: which is, as said 

Hmilc Bumouf, “pr<»b.ably the most l>cautiful bool: which 
has ever come from the hand of man.” Other thinkers 
have also said that it is “the book of humanity.” 

It is true. Because, the problems raised in the Gita 
arc the pmljlcms of every' aj:c. If Krishna, in his dis- 
courses, addresses his disciple Arjuna, it is because Arjuna 
represents humanity. We arc all like Arjuna. We all 
have <mr mind troubled by t>ur egoism. In our bitter 
enjoyment of life, we lose sight of the path of duty 
towards tmrsclvcs, towards our brother men, towards 
our natif)n, and our race. Our cowardice, our grc.at 
fear of responsibility, our pride, our hypocrisy, our hate, 
blind us. Happy arc we if there remains within us, no 
matter how few, some noble aspirations, because then we 
can say, as did Arjuna, to Krishna: ask thee, what is 

it better for me to do? Tell me that distinctly. I see no- 
thing that could assuage the grief which dricth up my 
faculties, even though 1 were to obtain a kingdom with- 
out a rival upon earth, or dominion over the hosts of 
heaven.” {Gi/a II) 

From the divine lips of the Lord fell one by one the 
answers to the questions of Arjuna, the questions of 
humanity. Each answer enables us to consider life in its 
true light, stripped of the veil of our illusions. This is 
the reason why it cm be said, without any exaggeration, 
that the Bba^at'ad-Gifay signifying the “Song of the Lord,” 
is a declaration of the Rights of regenerated Man. The 
Gi/a is the drama of life. It gives us the solution to the 
problems which are preoccupying us. 

The Bhagavad-GUa is par tMcUcncc the Book of 
Democracy; that is what gives it its peculiar radiance. It 
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is not necessary to be a great scholar on the subject to 
perceive this. It unites all men in the same Principle which 
“resides in all hearts.” If Krishna makes no distinction 
between races, castes, sects, he also shows us how men, 
nations, can sink in the typhoon of unchained passions. 

*^Men of an infernal nature do not know emanation and re- 
turn; purity is not found in them, nor order, nor truth'*. 
(XVI) 

^‘^They say that there exists in the world neither truth, nor 
order, nor providence; that the world is composed of phe- 
nomena struggling one against the other and is nothing hut 
a game of chance. They deliver themselves up to violent 
reactions and are the enemies of mankind.** (^VT) 

To what must we aspire ? Such is the supreme 
question. The Gita answers that man must conquer li- 
berty by the acquisition of virtues the most divine. 

Courage, purification of the soul. .\ .knowledge. , 
temperance, meditation, integrity, 

** Non-violence, truth, sweetness, compassion for all living 
beings, peace of heart, modesty, / 

“Force, patience, purity. . . .such are, 0 Bharata, the virtues 
of him who is horn to a divine heritage.** (Xl^ 

The message of the Gita is a universal call to Democ- 
racy, liberty for the peoples, liberty for each individual. 
The great affirmation of the BhagavadiGita is that every 
individual, whatever he may be, rich or poor, can and must 
raise himself on life’s path and that he has a right to his 
emancipation, social, intellectual, and spiritual. 

“Even if thou wert the greatest of all sinners, thou shalt 
he able to cross over all sins in the hark of spiritual 
knowledge.** (IV) 

Such is the solemn declaration of the essential prin- 
ciples of democracy. Not a single being is excluded from 
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the conquest of liberty. The philosophy of the Gita 
places this principle in the light: that nobility of heart is 
not the heritage of a caste, of a favoured self-styled 
Hite, but the heritage of all men, all women, without dis- 
tinction of race, creed, colour, or of social condition. 
Birth, family, religion, race, do not determine an indivi- 
dual’s rung on the ladder of life; his own qualities, alone, 
denote his degree of evolution. Every human being has 
a right to happiness; the path of happiness is for all. Its 
end is peace. 

In the milk of the world, millions of beings are pre- 
cipitating themselves, as much in the hope of appeasing 
their physical hunger as their soul hunger, towards issues 
which are but cut-tliroat, competition, pitfalls, snares. 
Wliereas, in reality, all in the great combat ate aspiring 
but to liberty and peace. We juggle with these words, 
we play with them, and so they remain forever cold, far- 
off stars, inaccessible. In the words of the great Hindu 
philosopher, Vivekananda, in the last centuty: “It is better 
to die on the battlefield than to live a life of defeat ! 
The entire universe labours. Why ? For liberty. From 
the tiniest atom to the highest beings, all work for the 
same end: liberty of body, liberty of mind. All things 
strive to escape enslavement.... Work is inevitable, 
but we must work for the highest goal.” 

Work, action, in the Bhagavad-Gita, is that which 
ought to be undertaken by every being. At its base is 
our spiritual regeneration, as well as that of the whole of 
humanity. This has been pointed out by all the Nagas. 
It is contained in the Sermon of the Mounts in the message 
of the Buddha, in all the Scriptures. Without this re- 
generation, what is the value of life ? 

When one considers the world, immediately there 

come to mind the words of Krishna: 

% 

the flame is surrounded with smoke, so is the world 

surrounded with passion.” (Ill) 

But in the soul which is wearied with seekmg itself 
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springs up the ardent desire to chase away the thick clouds 
of smoke in order to discover the flame of the world, the 
light which warms and enlightens hearts, the radiance of 
brotherhood. 

*^The purified man sees the soul residing in all living beings, 
and all beings in the soul, when his own soul sees the iden- 
tity of all the parts/* (VT) 

What a long way has yet to be travelled towards 
the realisation of this universal solidarity 1 But, for every 
nation, their safeguard is and will be, more and more, 
the recognition of this universal, intangible, link which 
unites all beings. The Gita demands of a people, not to 
renounce itself as a collectivity, but to be what it is, its own 
peculiar genius, its beneficent, genial light; in a word, 
to manifest its divine radiance. To manifest this divine 
light is the work of nations, as well as of individuals. 
It is to become a cristal, pure note in the universal gamme 
of the world. That is the goal of life, according to the 
Gita. All the rest is but shadows and nightmares. 

Life is a drama only when one considers it from the 
brutal side of matter. It becomes a most beautiful poem 
of love and liberty when man is pacified. He then soars 
aloft to the summits of Joy. He incarnates the free Laugh 
of life. He has become compassion, the law of laws, 
compassion for every living being. 

**As he has mastered his mind by effort, the man puri- 
fied of his stains perfects himself throu^ numerous births, 
and enters at last into the supreme way . ... He attains 
the eternal, imperishable dwelling/* (VI) 

Before reaching these summits, man, the pilgrim, 
must strenuously climb the narrow path leading up to 
them. Meanwhile, when the heart is too heavy, when 
sorrow is too great, when doubt falls like a leaden cloak 
over daily life, there comes the sweet and mysterious 
music of Shri Krishna’s flute. Like the harmony of the 
Gandharvas, the celestial musicians of Indra’s court, it 
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melts the clouds amassed during the black hours, it brings 
a divine message of confidence and hope. It is as a shield 
extended with love over the exhausted pilgrim’s head. . 

... .In the temple of Somanathpur, the stone figure 
looms out from the shadows. A ray of light rests on the 
face of Krishna. Above the wind of the plains swirling 
under the \’aults, it seems to me that tlie flute of Shri 
Krishna sings melodies on tliis day of fSte, the glory of 
life, the dawn of a new world, in the eternal verses: 

“K/ioiVt son of Pr/tba, that I am the pare fragrance of the 
earth; sound in the air; in the fire^ its splendour; life in all 
beings; continence in ascetics. 

“I am the virtue of the strong, exempt from passion and 
desire. 

"I am the sacrifice, adoration. I atn the offering to the dead. 

“I am the way, the support, the lord, the witness, the 
resting-place, the refuge, the friend" (JX) 

Oh ! Govinda. The Friend I 
May we find, we also, the resting-place, the refuge, 
the friend who guides and inspires our hfe 1 
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THE REGARD OF A SAGE 

A BURNING noon. Starting very early this morning, 
we have switchbacked for hours and hours over 
immense dried, scorched plains. 

Now we enter a region somewhat less arid. From 
our oven-like car, we can see palm groves scattered here 
and there and pretty, tranquil ponds covered with flower- 
ing lotus. 

We leave the main route and branch ofiF to the left, 
along a road furrowed with ruts. Some miles in advance 
of us, we see two solitary rocks towering up from the 
plain. On the crown of the right-hand one rises a gigan- 
tic statue, dominating the whole of the surrounding region. 
On the other rock is another sanctuary. Between these 
two masses of rock, there nestles a cluster of houses. It 
is Shravanabelgola, to which we are going to visit its 
Jain temple. 

The road, bordered with aloes and coco palms, gradu- 
ally becomes more smiling. Some flowing streams, and 
immediately luxuriant green foliage appears. Then come 
the first humble dwellings of the village, little low ochred 
huts. 

In the torrid atmosphere, we go to inspect the right- 
hand rock, up which we shall have to ch'mb. An enor- 
mous rock of basalt, about 700 feet in height, on whose 
summit stands the Jain temple and its giant statue. At 
the foot of the rock is the sacred tank with stone steps 1 
descending into the water. The head of the statue can 
be seen from the road. 

Here, we are in a great centre of pilgrimage for the 
Jains of India. But today, the streets are silentious. It 
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is the calm life, too calm perhaps or too dead, of litde 
Indian towns. The few passers-bj’ look at us in surprise. 
Visitors ate not numerous at this season of the year. 

We reach the foot of the great rock on the right and 
ate immediately assailed by some young people, coming 
from I do not know where, who ate anxious to sell us 
photographs of the temple and its statue. We look with 
an apprehensive eye at the mass of towering rock and 
finally, without courage under this sun of fire, we refuse 
for the time being to climb, barefooted, the five hundred 
steps leading up to the temple. We prefer to wait until 
later on in the afternoon. 

After this heroic resolution, we regain our car, parked 
in the shade of a clump of trees, and swallow rather half- 
heartedly some of our picnic provisions. In tlais furnace, 
one’s appetite marches rallentando. Moreover, in the air, 
vibrating under the rays of an almost vertical sun, the 
flight of the crows and \ailturcs circling around the rocks 
seems even more ponderous than usual. 

Overcoming our drowsiness, we make a tour of 
Shravanabelgola. It is two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Deep silence. Suddenly, a strange sound rings out: 
some blows struck at regular intert^als on sonorous metal. 
The noise stops and then recommences. We cast an in- 
discreet glance through an open door into a dwelling and 
discover the cause. It is the hammering of the copper- 
smiths. Beautiful vases with graceful forms are made 
here, as well as trays, coffee pots, temple lamps, cups, on 
which are designed with precision the history of Rama 
and Sita, of Shiva, Vishnu, Nagas neighbouring with 
Hamsa, the celestial swan laying a golden egg in virgin 
space, symbol of the birth of a universe, and other images 
of gods. All are thus hammered out each day on copper 
vessels which are then sent to the various villages and 
towns to be displayed in their bazaars. 

When the hammering, which is not too nerve-shaking, 
stops, nothing is heard in the silent little streets but the 
cawing of crows and the call of vultures. Then, the 
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?«! rijisr Ivsjm: r\rrr»<inl sn juch ?. \v;5y that one cm pass 
s r nniirr j!^ nia*-s. 

^^n}n^if:fl up iwmty-fn'r more r teps, we come to the 
princips) rsnrtunty «'!' iliC temple. At thic entrance, 
;.*.v»Yc* tj’.c p!»Tch. c;rc tv,-n :.a>lptujc(l rlcphanis which arc 
hrantiirV.inp their tnmh*- e^ver a raint sittinp cross-lcttp.cti 
hhc a IV.jtiiih.a. Ti'.e rti-rnthlr of the temple is of maiium 
pr«'pf.n}(sns. not the ih'mcn'iop.;. of tltc p.rcai Jain temple 
<sf Motsnt Ain;. Wi.at rilrnce rcipns under the arcades 1 
happily, a little ct'olnr:'; tor* ! Some coco palms 
\v3;ic>; h.;,vr rtonm tjp in the rstexior cottri pivc this .sanc- 
tuary smilini! .'.'pret tl'.at laarmonircf well witli Jainism, 
a rrlip.'on made up of swertner-s and charity. 

Out y« imp. monl;, ca.!m and rather ;:ilrni, leads us into 
ti-.c itttciior eemji. An«l thric. all at r>ncc, without iran- 
'.ition. c<*:v,rr the impteirivc vit-Wm of the pipantic statue 
t!f Gomstcdtv.an, th.c Jain r,iint. Gom.ateshw.ira, son 
ef Vri'haMta, i; one of th.c twenty-four holy personapes, 
the 'rjJthan.har.u, who raised themselves to’ the summits 
t'f wisdom; ih.r l.i*t one l>cinp Maisavin, a conlcmpor,iry 
of Gautam-1 the Ihiddi;?.. 

I-arp'cr th..m a statue of Rani'cs, this one of Goma- 
ir:l;w.-:ra xi'es ifj more tlj.m 65 fret in heipht. Jt is cin'cd 
out of a s inple Idoch of stone and, under the h.md of an 
unhnown artist af th.c tcntli ccntuiy, its rouph surface 
has l.'ccome a remarlsahlc work. Gom.iic5hwar.i st.mds 
r:i>rf)lufely n.ihed, his arms hnnpinp beside his body. 
Gimbinp plants arc coilinp round his ihiphs and arms. 
'J'ltc face js the cilm face of a sape. 'rite upper part of 
th.c body, from the waist to the top of the head, is under 
th.c <»pcn r-h.y and rises above the roofs of the temple. We 
mount by a stairt^asc on to the terraces in order to make 
a tour <>f the colossal statue and, at the same time, obtain 
the view extendinp, over the immense switchbacking 
plains. During p,rcat pilgrimap.es, when thousands of 
Jains flock here in crowds from the South, the statue is 
anointed with oil perfumed with jasmine and incense, and 
the arcades arc illumined with copper lanterns. 
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In this temple, cverj'thing radiates candour. It is 
seen in the elegant simplicitt' of the architecture, in the 
pcfcction of details of the ornamentation; it also hovers 
indefinably over the body of Gomateshwara, as over the 
face of the young monk who guides us and vrho speaks 
with such fervour of his religion. 

Although Jainism is more ancient than Buddhism, 
there is a certain similarity betv'cen these two religions 
derived from Hinduism. The Jains deny the existence of a 
personal god but believe in the periodicity of the Universe 
and in the evolution of the soul through the law of succes- 
sive incarnations. They say that the Buddha was the disci- 
ple of one of their holy Tirthankaras. This is the reason 
why there is nothing astonishing in finding statues of 
Buddha in their temples. 

Our fervent 3’oung Jain narrates to us the life of 
Mahavira, who was the teacher of Jainism. He was bom at 
Kundagrama in the Deccan in the sixth century before our 
era. In conformity with a vow formulated by Mahavira 
in one of his last incarnations on earth, he remained with 
his parents until the end of their lives. Meditative, silcn- 
tious, he then asked his brother’s permission to become an 
ascetic, which was granted to him. For a number of years, 
he meditated and studied and became in his turn a Jwa, a 
vanquisher of the world. Until his death at the age of 72 
years, he preached his doctrine which resumes itself in this: 
the man who docs no wrong to any other being, or to any 
living thing, attains the supreme peace of Nirvana, the peace 
between man and his brothers, the peace between man and 
animals, the perfect fraternity of all that lives. 

And the young monk recites a Jainist scripture {^ttara- 
ci>;yayr.t:r:)\ 

beir.gs of every hind must not be beaten^ nor treated 
with violence, nor maltreated, nor tortured, nor hJlled. And 
1 tell thee, the Arhats {Sages') of the past, present, and future, 
all saj this, declaring the same thing, expressing themselves 
thus-. ‘ IJving beings of all kinds must not be hilled, nor 
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tortured, nor hunted. This constant, eternal, permanent, 
and true law has erer been taught hj’ the Wise Men who under- 
stand all things.* ” 

In the silence of the cool galleries surrounding the 
Gomateshwara, to which we have descended, we think of 
these madmen, these barbarians of Europe, who kill, pil- 
lage, and, like wild beasts, carrj' away millions of individu- 
als, who assassinate entire nations under the pretext that, 
the individuals are Jews and that they, the masters, have 

need of “vital space 1” We think also of all those 

crimes of history, crimes so often repeated, wars, inquisi- 
tions, slaver)*; of the daily slaughter of millions of animals 
for the nourishment of brother-man; and we ask ourselves 
with anguish, as ever)^ Jain, ever)’’ real Hindu or Buddhist 
would do: what will be the destiny of the men and the 
nations capable of all these crimes ? How far we arc from 
this Jain doctrine of Ahimsa, of real non-violence, which 
in reality is love and wisdom!.... 

One may laugh, perhaps, at these Jains who breathe 
tlirough a veil of muslin so that nothing living may be 
absorbed by their lungs; one may smile, also, to see them 
avoid killing a fly, drinking only filtered water, eating only 
vegetable food for nourishment, abstaining completely from 
wine and alcohol. Yes, one may smile at certain naiveties, 
but at the base of their doctrine there are teachings that we 
might do well to hold and apply in our own lives. They 
would develop in us a great respect for Nature; they would 
liberate us from sad hate; there would spring up in us more 
compassion for every living creature. 

It is with regret that we leave the young monk. After 
saluting us in the Hindu manner — joining his hands and 
passing them from his heart to his forehead — ^he disappears 
into the network of galleries, serene, self-controlled, silen- 
tious, and reserved. 

... .In the little town nestling at the foot of the rock, 
the coppersmiths’ hammers are now silent. The hush of 
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the svv-iftly-ffllling f^'ilight extends over everythmg. No- 
thing disturbs the cool evening breeze but the flight, less 
ponderous nov*, of the crows and ^^lIturcs and the gentle 
twittering of the birds who are recounting endless stories 
to each other in the coco palms of the temple. 

A shadow grows in the sunset; it is that of the giant 
statue of Gomateshwara the Sage. He has been there 
for centuries. He gazes out over the plains and perhaps. . . . 

. .men !. . . . 



CHAPTER XIX 


UASsm— rim “CITY OF VICTORY” 

A n active government, a prosperous city. Such is 
Vijayanagar, the “City of Victor}',” the cradle of the 
Empire of that name, and also the ancient capital of 
the feudal princes of the Hoysala dynasty. It was after- 
wards named HAMPI. 

Every morning, in the dazzling sun, the people begin 
their work. The city hums with activity. The bazaar is 
rich and abundant; on each side of its broad main street, 
merchants are seated on plaited mats in their shops display- 
ing their wares before the crowds of buyers. Some are 
spreading out rich silks sheened with blue, gold, or red, or 
stuffs in which are mingled orange and the tender green of 
rice fields; others are extolling the elegance of their copper 
vases, the flavour of luscious fruits, the fine chiselling on 
their silver girdles, the exquisite fragrance of their perfumes. 
All eyes are attracted to the rare jewels, emeralds, sapphires 
from Ceylon, pins for saris, bracelets, rings. There are also 
garlands of jasmine and roses for the temples. In the air 
floats an odour of spices. Little chiselled bells ring in sil- 
ver-like or deep tones. Then, there is the money-lenders* 
comer, alas ! where the lenders gravely count out their piles 
of money. In another corner are exhibited pious images 
in wood representing Rama, Sita, Hanuman, the mon- 
key-god, Krishna, Radha his well-beloved, Vishnu, Shiva, 
Lakshmi, Saraswati, Ganesha, the elephant-headed god. 
All the gods and goddesses are there, as well as the great 
Educators. They live among the people, they came from 
the people, they have acted for them, they have given them 
mles for obtaining happiness,'they have shown the people 
Nature’s immutable laws, the means of raising themselves 
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above samscrc^ the ocean of births and re-births, so tis to 
enter at last into the realm of Scit^ eternal Truth. Yes, 
they arc there, the gods and the Educators, present in the 
memor}' of all these people. 

It is a splendid sight to see such a crowd on this radiant 
morning. The birds arc carolling, parrots screeching, 
crows cavcing, with the joy of living. The big, ardent 
black eyes of the women, clad in their multi-coloured satis, 
look tenderly at their laughing children; the men, their 
bodies like copper, have a brave, confident air; and the 
sacred cows roam peacefully about, swinging their great 
horned heads, stealing here a fruit, there a stick of sugar- 
cane, completely deaf, or indifferent, to the shouts of the 
tonga drivers. It is the crowd of India, the one of all time. 

It is good to live at Vijayanagar. Intelligent princes, 
uniting comfort and beauty, have made the town a remark- 
able city. We go towards the great artificial lake, sheltered 
between two hills, whose waters itrfgate the rice fields in 
the surrounding plains, as well as the vast parks and flower 
gardens. 

How gay the crowd is I Some elephants are advancing 
majestically, flapping their great cars; they arc the sacred 
elephants of the temples, they have just come from their 
morning bath and feel satisfied and refreshed. We have 
been told that there is going to be a great fete this afternoon, 
the fete of the Serpents. So much the better ! We shall 
thus be able to witness the magnificence of a great Hindu 
festival in honour of a famous cult whose origin is lost in 
the night of time. But before it begins, we have time to 
visit the town. It is, doubtless, the prospect of this fete 
which is enchanting everybody. 

Coming back to the bazaar street, we perceive at one 
extremity the Nandi Bully the sacred bull, with its imposing 
stature. On our way to visit the great temple, v/c pass 
under the Scales of the King, a stone portico under which 
is suspended an enormous pair of scales. The weight of the 
King, seated on one side of the scales, is measured in gold 
anti precious stones placed on the other side. This measure 
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of wealth is afterwards distributed among the poor. 

Following a narrow shady path, we come to the 
city^s most beautiful temple, the temple of Vitthala, dedi- 
cated to Vishnu. This immense edifice is raised on a stone 
terrace richly sculptured with royal horses, its three en- 
trances opening on the East, North, and South, are throng- 
ed with the incessant coming and going of the faithfiil 
accomplishing their devotional gestures of offering garlands 
to the divinity. The steps leading to the vast hypostyle 
hall are balustraded with enormous stone elephants. On 
each pillar, hewn out. of a single block of granite, are 
carved gods and goddesses, and their massiveness is lighten- 
ed by delicate colonnades. From the richly sculptured 
ceiling, hundreds of bats are suspended, indifferent for 
the most part, to the movements of the faithful going into 
the sanctuary. 

In the great court is the mandapam or covered hall, 
in the same style as the temple. It contains a canopy in the 
centre to shelter the god and goddess during the annual 
ceremony of their marriage, which is celebrated with lavish 
pomp. 

Before the temple stands the chariot for carrying the 
divinities during great fetes. Generally, these chariots are 
of sculptured wood but this one has a speciality; it is of 
richly carved stone. The entry to it is guarded by two 
elephants, nevertheless the whole block gives an impression 
of extraordinary lightness. 

We leave the temple with some regret in order to visit 
the centre of the town. We take a path following the 
windings of a wide river, which is bordered with banyan 
and mango trees and is delightfully cool and shady. At 
a turning of the path, after again crossing the bazaar street, 
we catch sight of the characteristic silhouettes of some 
Jain temples situated on the slope of a hill. Then we come 
to the temples of Krishna and Rama. All the principal 
personages of the 'Kamayana and the Mahahharata are united 
at Vijayanagar. On the North-East of the temple there is 
a pillar bearing a bas-relief representing Vishnu under the 

12 
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form of Ai>atar-Kalki, the Messenger of Light, mounted 
on his white horse, as he will appear to humanity at the end 
of the Kalr-Yfiga, the Black Age, bringing concord among 
men. 

We come now to a more silent quarter. What are 
those towers before us and that little palace over there in the 
Indo-Moresque style ? We ask our guide. It is thd Zenana, 
the LjOtus-Mahal, the palace of the beautiful princesses. 
What grace in this princely dwelling supported by 
lofty pillars ! On the only floor, open little windows, 
each with a wooden shutter. Not far from the temple of 
love is the princesses’ swimming pool. The surrounding 
towers are reserved for these beautiful visitors who can thus 
see over the town without being seen by the crowd. 

A far-off trumpeting brings us back to other realities. 
Everything is so surprising in this town ! A group is 
forming before a long, tall building surmounted with stone 
cupolas. These are the famous stables of the sacred ele- 
phants, or rather the taU stalls, numbering eleven. Their 
keepers are very busy because the animals must be prepared 
for today’s fete. Heavy gold draperies, palanquins with 
light little colonnades, ate placed on the racks of the ele- 
phants who balance them somewhat impatiently. 

Time is flying. There is so much to see ! We return 
towards the centre of the town where the crowd is becom- 
ing more and more dense, and the temperature, at the same 
time, growing hotter. We look rapidly at the Queen’s 
bathing pool, built in the same style as the "L^tus-Mahal. 
From there we come out on to a vast square containing the 
Terrace of the Throne, a massive construction in granite 
on the base of which are sculptured processions of warriors, 
elephants, horses, camels, and Apsaras, dancers of Indra’s 
court, whose movements represent the gestures of the gods. 
On this terrace is a throne of solid gold, the seat of the King 
when he is viewing the prestigious fetes of the court. 

Suddenly, from the beginning of a street, music bursts 
forth. It comes from a long procession which is advandng 
preceded by musicians either playing on instruments re- 
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sembling long clarionets, or beating on tom-toms or silver 
cymbals. Banners embroidered with the swastica are 
suspended like canopies along the streets. The fete of 
the Serpents has begun. 

The thresholds of the Hindu houses are decorated with 
the emblem of the day. Nagas, serpents, are represented 
everywhere. Brahmans carry in their arms statuettes in 
gold or silver on which the serpent-god is carved in relief. 
Enterprising beggars are carrying large baskets of live 
serpents from house to house, so that devotees may feed 
them on the threshold of their homes and thus bring 
happiness and prosperity to liieir families. 

The animation is intense. Many villagers have come . 
from the environs of the town, because, according to cus- 
tom, one must not dig the ground on this sacred day for 
fear of killing a serpent by accident. Moreover, no fruit, 
no vegetable is gathered or dug up, nor is any tree cut down, 
the fiaga, the serpent, being closely linked to the spirits of 
the trees and the earth. 

The music continues untiringly and the procession, 
swelling more and more in proportions, winds slowly on- 
ward towards a hallowed spot outside the town. All the 
streets are decorated with flags. Here come thd elephants, 
their keepers gravely perched on their necks, from where 
they direct their steeds with a click of their tongue. In 
the palanquins, with curtains drawn, are — one guesses — 
the princesses robed in beautiful saris of silk and gold and 
fragrant with the most rare perfumes. 

The crowd moves on without haste, opening in order 
to let the tongas pass, in which are squeezed whole families 
or fat Brahman bourgeois unable to walk for long and for 
whom the length of the route would be exhausting. Near 
us are walking some beautiful young girls, their loveljr 
round amber arms encircled with gold bracelets. One of 
them is wearing a green sari bordered with silver thread, 
another is clothed in night-blue, another in yellow spotted 
with blue, still another in red spangled with gold. The 
play of the sun’s brilliant rays on these difierent colours. 
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each the chosen fancy for the day, and on the gaily decorated 
streets, resembles the dazzling palette of a wizard artist. 

Following the crowd, from which exhales the pervasive 
odour of jasmine, one sees the image of nagas everywhere. 
They rear upward on all the temples or shelter with their 
heads the figures of gods. In Vedic times, af the dawn of 
our Aryan race, the serpent was considered sacred, especial- 
ly the cobra. It was king of the soil, the guardian of 
treasures, the one who kept vigil over the magic stones. 

A man nearby, following the procession, is chanting 
a mantram from the Yajur-Vedai 

“Homage to the serpents 1 
Move they on the earthy 
Be they in the air or in the sJ^y 
Homage be rendered to these serpents I 

“Be they arrows of wi:s^rdsy 
Or of spirits of the trees. 

Or repose they in holes. 

Homage he rendered to these serpents I 

“Be they in the brilliance of the sm, 

Be they in the rays of the sun, ■ 

Have they made thetr dwelling in the waters. 

Homage be rendered to these serpents /” 

And the invocation continues in rhythm with the man’s 
pace. Symbols ! Symbols I reminding us of the pre- 
sence of the great Saviours of the race. Where their pre- 
sence shines in the hearts of husband, wife, children, they 
are the protectors of that home; they are the guardians of 
the magic stones of knowledge; they ever keep vigil, in 
their great renouncement, over the progress of humanity. 

Symbols empty of sense for some, perhaps. What 
does that matter if, in the slow circling of the centuries, 
there are some beings who discover the Sages ! “h. 
Mahatma is difficult to find,” said Krishna to Arjuna. 
Every great soul is found with difficulty. Here, in India, 
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as elsewhere, charlatans are numerous. Woe to those who 
go to these showmen of apparitions I Woe to those who 
assume a title which does not belong to them by right, by 
the nobility of their character ! 

Wisdom is an alluring sea whose surf and reefs are 
dangerous. The sirens of islands beneath the sea often 
light, say the fables, beguiling fires in order to attract into 
their caverns travellers such as we all are. Happy are those 
who fix their eyes on the solitary beacon kindled by the 
true Sages, whose eternal flame will never be extinguished. 
Symbols of divine truth have not been invented for the 
amusement of the sceptic or the ignorant; they are the 
Alpha and Omega of profound and philosophic thought. 
Those who find the real Sages, and not the showmen of 
acrobatic feats, those who try to become at least a little 
lamp in the sanctuary of the One Truth of the ages, be- 
come in their humble sphere servitors of the race; they lift 
up for themselves and for others a corner of tlie heavy 
veil of matter which hides that which is from all eternity; 
they learn, in their turn, to give self-confidence to the 
disinherited of life. Moreover, they have realised that they 
can, they also, raise themselves to the path trodden by the 
Predecessors, the Elder Brothers of men. 

On the faces of all these men and women of India 
taking part in this fSte, on the serious faces of the children 
who open their big, velvety eyes wide in order to see the 
procession better, shines an expectation, a hope — and I 
think that in all the far-off crowds of the West there is also 
this expectation, this hope — ^the expectation and hope to 
see appearing other beings filled with love and knowledge, 
pure enough, courageous enough to be wise leaders of the 
peoples and to guide them towards a destiny of true liberty, 
a destiny free of fear, horrors, massacres, famines; a destiny 
where love will be joyous and sane in the certitude that these 
new men, profiting by old errors, will make it possible for 
the future generations to advance along the great route of 
humanity in a procession of joy and light 
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While I dream, we arrive at a quiet place outside the 
town. In a cool, green glen shaded with palms and mangoe 
trees, the procession stops. The music is silent. From 
the crowd emerges a group of young girls and women w^ho 
proceed to the centre of a drcular space where stones carved 
with figures of serpents are standing. In the silence, the 
clinking of their anklets and bracelets sounds like the ring- 
ing of aerial bells. The adoration of the serpent begins. 
■'R^ile Brahmans recite mantrams^ powerful invocations to 
the Nagas, the women spiU milk over the stone serpents. 
This ceremony is of great beauty. The gesture of the 
pouring out of the milk is one of incomparable grace. A 
sacred gesture with sacred thought. The spirals of incense 
ascending into the air are as many vows forming in aU 
hearts. Near the stone serpents are two trees which have 
married; a fiig tree and a margosa. 

It is over. The mantrams have ceased. The music 
starts again and the crowd files past the serpents. The f^te 
is still in the air, it is in the rays of the setting sun, it 
is in the flag-bedecked streets of Vijayanagar, it is in the 
stones of the temples where die gods are watching. It is, 
above all, in the souls of these people. 

I climb the slope of a wooded hill in order to enjoy 
the view. I recognise, on my left, the terrace of the 
Throne, the bathing pool of the Queen; on my right, the 
Lotus hfahal with its graceful form, the elephants’ st^s, the 
towers of the Zenana; and before me, in the distance, the 
street of the bazaar, the temple of Vishnu, the temples of 
Rama, Krishna. . . . 

But I have dreamed! ....I must be the uncon- 

scious prey of a magician, a dagpa. Sorcerers are so power- 
ful here I ... .1 pass my hand across my eyes. What do I 

see ? Ruins ruins, all around me is a heap of ruins. 

It is not possible. I am mad, or else it is the heat of the 
sun, the fatigue of the long day !. . . .But no, I am wide 

awake Ruins, ruins ! I can see the temples quite well 

wdrh my field glasses standing there, still beautiful in their 
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majesty. I cm even distinguish their sculptures. But 
all are in ruins 1 Over there is the bazaar street but it con- 
tains nothing but carcasses of stone, stained red by the glow 

of the sunset. Ever)n.vhcre is desolation There is no 

fete, no laughter, no music, nor songs. The elephants 
trumpet no more. There are no flags. The crowd, men, 
women wearing gay saris, children. .. .where arc they? 
There arc no dwellings, no happy homes all arc evis- 

cerated. But they, the beings, the sons and daughters of 
men, the devotees, the gods ?. . . .The princes, chiefs, the 
king, queen, princesses ?... .The human river, where is 
it?.... ^ 

Over Vijayanagar, there planes nothing but silence 
and the cawing of crows. Vijayanagar is dead. Ancient 
Vijayanagar, the “City of Victor)%” is nothing but a grave- 
yard where arc buried the hopes of men, where are entomb- 
ed the spiritual values of a whole past glorj^. Only the 
grass and the plants are alive. The fire of man has des- 
troyed all. 

The a3rd Januarj% 1565, the great battle of Talikota 
began. On one side, the Hindu armies who defended the 
town; on the other, the Mussulman troops. To begin 
with, the warriors of India seemed to win. But suddenly 
the Mussulmans, who waited for the attack, uncovered 
six hundred pieces of heavy artillery which were massed 
on three lines and hurled forth shells and terror. At the 
same time, thousands of horse-soldiers dashed forward 
to encircle the valiant warriors defending the Hindu 
city. Arrows flew back and forth from one side to the 
other, sowing death everywhere. Masses of enemy ele- 
phants, barbed with iron lances, crushed the wounded 
Hindus and even the dead. In the city, the King seated on 
his gold throne, distributed treasures, jewels, to encourage 
his men. The women moaned and wept, the children hid 
themselves within the dwellings. Outside the town, the 
river was transformed into a torrent of blood. The forces 
of Vijayanagar defended the city superbly. For three days 
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the atrocious carnage raged. More than a hundred thou- 
sand cadavres covered the ground. The King of the “Citj* 
of Victorr’’ vas taken prisoner. For three davs, they strug- 
gled step by step, inch by inch,, the EEindu vrarriors being 
gradually forced back into the streets of the to ten under the 
avalanche of the invaders. By the evening of the third day, 
the tovn vras dead. The Empire of Vijayanagar had 
crumbled in massacre, in pillage, in the violation ofVomen 
and girls, in the horror of violence, cupidity, and hate. 

Since then, for four centuries, HAilPI, ancient Vijaya- 
nagar, has been dead, wrapped in a shroud of silence. 

While visiting the ruins, my mind evoked, according 
to records, the long-ago happy days, the rich and prosperous 
city, the fetes (that of the serpent is also celebrated in modem 
India), the crowd, the sweetness of living, the temples, all 
that constitutes a procession of happy years. Now, before 
us, rise the gaunt spectres of what was once beauty and 
happiness. The lake is dry, the crevassed hills are bare. 
Trees grow with difficulty here and there. Only the river, 
clear again, rolls its waters between cbaoticrocli. Never- 
theless, what imposing buildings mn still be seen amid aU 
the heart-breaking ruins I It seems that the beauty of 
Vijayanagar will not die. The roofs of some of the temples 
have fallen in but the pillars bear witness to the sculptural 
riches of a glorious past. Here is a portico, a gallery, a 
ceiling intact; there, an admirable sculpture representing 

the birth of Brahma, some bas-reliefs, some towers 

What rare treasures to contemplate while wandering mel- 
ancholically through the temple of Vitthala, of Krishna, 
Rama; when visiting the enclosure of the Zenana, the 
Lotus Mahal, the elephant’s stables ! But the ancient 
dwellings, the homes which sheltered happy families, all 
have disappeared in the tempest. 

All that for what ? They had believed, these people 
of long ago, in the Nagas, the Wise Protectors. They had 
active and capable administrators. But human faults, 
sooner or later, must be paid for. Their leaders had, with- 
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out ilouht, niso raised their souls towards the Saties, but 
did they practise the ideal in their own lives? Did they 
bend towards the people to listen to their heart ? Let us 
leave to destiny, to the law of cause and clTcct, Ivarmn, 
the ore of answerinj' these questions which belong; to all 
time. 

Oh ! the lesson of Hampi is cnr:r.avcd in its stones. 
It is histor)-. Just as in llurnpe the millions of soldiers 
lying beneath the green grass of the fields arc the witnesses 
to men’s folly. Nations, empires, rise up along the routes 
of Time. They mdiatc tlicir light for an instant, a centurj*, 

fifty years! Then, great tides of hate overwhelm in a few 

days, a few months, these ephemeral civilisations, without 
any force in the world being able to prevent their des- 
truction. A of last centun*, one of those great Beings 
who live unknown to the crowds, was right in saying: 

“Av/ huvum Jmur^ t;oi era: ihc force und pomr rf the highest 
patriot! sv:^ has ever beer, able to tun; the destiny of iron 
from its fixed course, nor prevent nations falling into the 
darkness of decadence, like torches plunged into jvater.** 

WJ10SC fault is it ? Man’s. Where is the remedy ? 
With men. The liglithouse of Truth eternally sweeps the 
rough, surging ocean of human life. It is for men to turn 
their eyes towards this beacon which points out the way to 
follow. It is the Fire of the Spirit which never destroys, 
which always builds within us the “City of Victor}\” 



CHAPTER XX 


HYDERABAD THE 2^IUSSULIvIANA 

T orrid temtorv, ^eat parched plains •svhich are 
•vraiting for re&eshing monsoon deluges to make them 
green again. From time to time, an isolated tree 
stands up. Yve roU along formiles and miles \dthout see- 
ing a Tillage. The route seems endless. 

We started this morning from Hampi en rotits for 
Hyderabad, trhichxve shall not reach until tomorrotr even- 
ing. Tonight ve shall sleep at Kumool. 

After traversing BeUary, its hill burned bare by the 
blazing sun, ve come to the country of mirages. We look 
out for some, but all in vain. Zslirages are like pretty vo- 
men, they like to make themselves desired. 

Along this monotonous route, vre doze vith one eye. 
Hullo ! A little hih surrounded vrith vater. Water with- 
out green foliage ! Strange ! I shut both eyes.. My 
thoughts stmy tovards haunting Hampi. Exclamations ftom 
my travelling companions. “The hill, the hill !” they cry. 
I look at the hill which is still there. But the water, where 
is it ? Evaporated ! So, I missed die mirage — at least 
a part of it. I decide not to close my eyes again. I open 
them wide and watch, I force myself to look at a straight 
road with bare plains on each side. I almost murmur: 
“Water, water 1 A mirage, a mirage !” It is curious how 
we love illusions. 

A sheet of water right over there on the left ! This 
time, I keep the mirage in sight so as not to let it escape me. 
It appeared suddenly, like ah mirages. Yes, one would 
certainly say that there is water over there, a little lake. 
Oh ! it is far away on the plain,but when we arrive on a 
level with it ‘S^ere is it? It has disappeared as sud- 
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denly as it came. 

Mirages are terrible. They are all the same: in’ter- 
ferers and promisers. They interfere between you and the 
truth, they promise much and only leave disappointment. 
They are like the fruits of the Dead Sea, they fall into ashes 
as soon as they are touched. 

I shut my eyes for good. I do not want to see any 
more mirages. One sees too many of them, we carry them 
within us, we create them eternally. Entire peoples are 
exploited by political or religious mirages. The whole 
world is a prey to mirages. Hampi ! Hampi I Poor Hampi 1 
I shake myself and take a Mttle book for the use of 
lamos^ disciples in certain temples of Tibet who seek 
knowledge. I read: 

**AIas, alas, that all men should possess Alaja, be one with 
the great Soul, and that possessing it, Alaya should so little 
avail them I 

^‘'Behold how like the moon, reflected in the tranquil waves, 
Alaya is reflected by the smalt and by the great, is mirrored 
in the tiniest atoms,yet fails to reach the heart of all. Alas, 
that so few men should profit by the gift, the priceless boon 
of learning truth, the right perception of existing things, 
the knowledge of the non-existent 1 

“ Ljearn to discern the real from the false, the ever- 

fleeting from the everlasting, hearn above all to separate 
Head-learning from Soul-wisdom, the **Eye** from the 
** Heart” doctrine. 

“ Soar beyond illusions, search the eternal and the change- 

less Sat, the unique and eternal reality and truth, mis- 
trusting fancy’s false suggestions.” 

. . . .While I philosophise in my comer of the car, we 
arrive at Guntakal, where the railway for Madras branches 
off to the North and the South. We lunch in the buffet of 
the station, drinking ginger-ale, a drink that is truly thirst- 
quenching when one has crossed deserts. 
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Six o’clock in the evening. We arrive at Kurnool, 

. a rather important town with large, pretty, shady squares. 
At the post office, we find a packet of letters coming from 
the Nilgiris. 

In the dak-bungalow, after dinner, I write an article 
for the Hifidu of Madras. Then, exhausted, we fall asleep 
in spite of a bed of boards, mosquitoes, and a traveller in 
the adjoining room who snores like an airplane engine. 

* * * 

The next day, we make our departure by train. Im- 
possible to proceed by road to the frontier of Hyderabad 
State. Reason ? No road. We must either go by rail 
or make a considerable detour by road, which for lack of 
tinle we are unable to do. There is no choice, so we have 
the car put on the train. 

. . . .Mahbukna, the frontier of the Mussulman State. 
Three o’clock in the afternoon. Unloading of the car, 
customs. Change of scenery — ^red fez, faces with beautiful 
beards. A council of war in the office of the customs 
employee. A charge of three hundred rupees will be made 
for allowing the car to pass the customs. We refuse to 
pay it. The employee, rough and rude, refuses our refusal. 
We threaten to send a telegram to the First Minister of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, whom we do not know. Another 
council of war, further discussions, lasting over an hour. 
Finally, the car is allowed to pass. We pay nothing at all. 
It is the East — its rind. 

En route. With our tyres, we tread the soil of India’s 
Mussulman State. It is getting late and we want to see 
Hyderabad at sunset. We are obsessed by this idea and are 
determined to see the last rays of the setting sun shining 
over the town, over the minarets. So, we ask our dear car 
to make a great effort to put on speed. She is, however, 
very tired after her thousands of miles, poor thing 1 

The country is fairly green, fields of maize and rice. 
The people seem to be more robust in the Mussulman 
country. Saris have disappeared, or nearly so. The 
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women wear a becoming little blouse of various colours, 
between it anti the skirt, the waist is bare. Some cavaliers 
pass us on Arab horses. In the villages, we glimpse abo%'c 
the tangle of trees, the minarets of humble mosques. 

We spin on, on, on; the sun is alrcatly sinking behind 
us. It is six o’clock. The first rays of the setting sun arc 
tinting the fields .'“.nd villages with rose, red, and green. 

At some crossroads, we have a true vision of Islam; 
a Mussulman peasant turned toward Mecca reciting 
verses from the Kor.an. 

Ah 1 Wliat pretty Moresque bungalows built along 
the side of a hill ! We arc now in the suburbs of Hyderabad. 
It is almost seven o’clock. Quick, hurr\*, a few more turns 
of the wheels ! The route coils round a hill. Again, white 
houses half-hidden under trees. 

Hyderabad, at last ! The vast city is enveloped in a 
cloud of gold, sprinkled with mauve and orange. Wliat a 
magnificent scene ! Its minarets soar into the magic of the 
sky and its white houses and terraces arc limed with the 
ever ch-anging hues of the sunset. One minute they arc 
rose, then they become mauve, afterwards the wliolc city 
is encircled by a red-orange halo. 

Some minutes later, we arc among the crowd on the 
borders of the city: noise, music, burnous, fez, an odour 
of musk, camels with their proud heads held high.... 
Thousands of lights twinkle out. Evening falls over a 
city of Islam. 


* * 

The next morning at our hotel, we. are awakened by 
murmurs in which the word Allah frequently occurs. A 
Mussulman in the neighbouring room recites his morning 
prayers. 

The view from our window extends over the white 
cit}', still more dazzlingly white in the brilliant morning 
sun. Mosques, minarets, rise above green masses of trees 
and the terraces of the houses make gleaming white 
spots against the green foliage. On the horizon, a ridge 
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of hills stands out, along which run the battlemented walls 
of Golconda. This legendary stronghold, containing 
fabulous treasures, was destroyed long ago by the Mogul 
Emperor Aurengzeb, a descendant of Tamerlan. On tlie 
right, some domes can be seen; they are the tombs of 
Golconda’s ancient sultans. 

It is strange to feel that one is in India and, at the same 
time, that one is not there. The memory of Hampi haunts 
me. 

After a splendid breakfast — a change for us from the 
often frugal and hasty meals of the dak-bungalows (6 mirage 
of good cafe-au-lait, boiling hot !. . . .) — ^we start oflF for a 
stroll at random through me capital of the Nizam, the 
reigning prince in collaboration with the British delegate. 

The streets and the wide white avenues swarm with 
light little carriages, buffalo carts, men wearing a fez 
or a turban, with the bearing of dervishes or great Arab 
rulers, children who are not at all shy but decided and noisy. 

Women are rather scarce in the streets and everywhere 
there floats a mystery of zenanas. Moreover, many 
of the shops advertise: ‘‘Articles for Zenanas.” Poor 
Mussulman women, of course, walk; they are entirely 
veiled in a cloak of fine white material, in which a lattice 
hangs before their eyes in order to allow their brilliance 
to shine through. If they belong to a rich man they drive 
about in old landaux with the blinds drawn down. For 
medium purses, the landau transforms itself into a simple 
and uncomfortable tonga. Here comes a little carriage with 
a roof of plaited straw bent down to the hubs of the wheels. 
On the front sits the lord and master, an old Mussulman 
with a white beard, his forehead furrowed with worries. 
He drives the pony. Behind, as in front, a drawn blind 
hides from indiscreet eyes his precious feminine cargo. 
The master is taking his wives for a promenade. The 
carriage moves along slowly and we, who are walking 
on the pavement behind it, see the curtain suddenly fly up 
under the skilful push of some pretty ringed fingers, fol- 
lowed by delicate wrists encircled with bracelets, vanguard 
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of bare amber-coloured arms. A second, a flash of light- 
ning, the curtain is lifted and, O sacrilege ! four unveiled 
faces, eight brilliant bladt eyes, send us smiles that would 
turn pale the most beautiful hour! of Mahomet’s paradise. 
The husband, the lord who, as always, is unaware of 
anything, jerks on the reins in thinking of the vanity of 
the world. Mrage 1 Mirage 1 

The palace of the Nizam, surrounded by high walls, 
is situated in the upper part of the town. Beyond is 
Secunderabad, the English town with villas reminding one 
of the suburbs of London. We go back to the centre of 
the town. 

On the pavements ate groups of men with multicolour- 
ed turbans. They sit there with their legs and feet bare 
and make. .. .lace. They consent, laughingly, to h^ve 
their photographs taken. From behind the moucharabies 
which overhang the streets, we feel the magnetism of hid- 
den eyes. . . . 

we are now in the very noisy principal street. The 
Char Minor ^ with minarets at its four corners and a monu- 
mental gate in Arab style, stands in this street. The mina- 
rets look over the great mosque which we are on our way 
to visit. This mosque is very beautiful, with arcades, 
domes, and minarets around which are flying clouds of 
white pigeons. 

The whole town is full of discoveries and unusual 
scenes. Here is a fountain surrounded with camels; there 
a palace, wrapped in mystery, standing in the middle of 
beautiful gardens; then, a park with a sheet of transparent 
water covered with beautiful rose lotus; afterwards, lanes 
full of the odour of musk. . . . 

sff 5(5 

But, how amazing are the evenings of Hyderabad I 
Evenings with a hot, overpowering wind, impregnated 
with perfumes of Arabia. Evenings when the minarets 
are white in the moon. Evenings when one hears the music 
of Hyderabad, songs of the desert, tambourines which stir 
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up dascmg and also mirages. Ho" beautiful are the 

evenings of Hyderabad the ilussulmana ! 

The bazaar has elegant little arches of light that glow 
over sabres with blue gUnts, TurHsh slippers withpointed 
toes in pagoda form, fez of all sizes, essence of rose, sweets 
made of rose, amber necldaces, crescent-shaped ear-rings, 
horse saddles studded with gleaming copper, harness ladra 
with little bells, coloured camel bags, rare, costly carpets - . 

. .Zvfussulman bazaars are certainly remarkable. 

From dim corners of the town 5oat music and the 
sound of tambourines. Hyderabad sings and dances 
throughout its languorous nights. 

.... Guided by the manager of our hotel, we go to one 
of the houses from where this music of the evening Scats 
and where we shall be shown the wonderful charm of 
Islam. 

We are shown into a room with white-washed walls 
and carpets and cushions on the Root. In. one corner, 
Mussulman musicians are seated on mats, tuning their 
instruments- The scent of roses floats in the air. 
Through the lace-worhed ogives of the room, we can see 
the white minarets of a mosque standing out against a 
blue night sky, an Eastern sky, cloudless, jewellSi with 
stars- Oickets are holding ^eir gay little concert in the 
walls. I am reminded of the b^udful evenings of 
Mussulman Africa. 

We sit down on some cushions. We are the only 
guests. A woman comes simply into the room, holding 
by the hand an adorable little girl, her daugher, whose 
little nose is adorned with a gold Ting. They sit down near 
the musicians. The music commences. At flrst, it is a 
humming, like that of the cicadas in the tall grsss. Little 
by little, a sweet melody develops which with tambourines 
accompanies the woman’s song. She has a rich, warm 
voice- This ITussulmana is beautifuL She is about 
twenty-eight years old, tall, with large almond-shaped 
eyes, robed in a black sari bordered with silver and wear- 
ing long amber ear-rings, bracelets on her wrists, and silver 
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bells around her bate ankles. 

Her song evokes long treks by caravan across burning, 
sandy deserts, evenings and icy dawns under a tent. The 
rhythm quickens; it is the mounting of the warriors. TJicn 
the glissando of Arab guitars evokes a beautiful Emir on 
the terrace of His palace, reposing after battle beside his 
beloved Sultana. Finally, it is again the caravan, the im- 

-^mense desert of rose sands mirages of oasis with cool 

sprmgs, eternal mirages 1 

Voice and music have died away. The Mussulraana 
comes towards us with a snnle and asks us in broken English 
if we ate pleased with her performance. We hasten to 
e:q)ress our pleasure. Then, she tells us about her life: 
she comes from Delhi, she is married and has two children, 
she travels about India and earns her living by her singing 
and dancing. 

The music begins again. Now it is a slow dance; 
the snake charmer. With skilful fingers, the Mussulmana 
forms her handkerchief into a cobra rearing up on its tail, 
which she places on the floor. She then dances round it, 
chanting softly, charming it with the tinklbg of the 
silver bells on her ankles. Her feet scan the music. She 
turns, her beautiful supple body bends to and fro, and 
lastly she falls on her knees. The serpent is fascinated. 

More songs, mote dances. Islam 1 Islam with its dis- 
turbing beauties, its poetry, its appeal to dream 

* * * 

On our last morning in Hyderabad, we pay a visit to 
Golconda. Half-^-hours drive along a road bordered by 
green meadows brings us within sight of the donjons and 
ramparts of the ancient fortress of Golconda standing amid 
its romantic scenery of granite blocks. Ruins of a mosque 
neighbour with bastions, embattled towers, cannon balls— 
souvenirs of long-ago battles, scenes of long sieges, sup- 
plied no doubt by the famous treasures of anaent Golconda. 
Alas ! Mosques and cannons ! Prayer and war, here as 
everywhere else. The muezzin’s chant from the pinnacle 

IS 
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of the minarets mingled tdth the vild clamonr of lie 
battle beneath. 

Instead of these sad ruins, tre prefer to trander in the 
resting place of Golconda’s andent Hngs trhich is situated 
not far from the fortress. Cemeteiy of Islam I Imposing 
tombs vith great high cupolas supported br arcades of 
massive pillars. There, under each mausoleum, sleeps a 
sultan, a famous prince, in the divine sleep of death. 

-^ong the allevs bordered bv centenarv trees, vrhere 
roses and jasmine mingle their perfume, and onlv the song 
of red birds breaks the peaceful silence, we go from mauso- 
leum to mausoleum. I venture inside one of these tombs. 
I read the name of a prince which I do not know. Was 
he a cruel warrior, or perhaps a pompous prince covered 
with jewels among his adomble wives ? Who knows I 
Or, maybe he was a poet, a mystic, or both at once, as the 
celebrated j^u-Said; or again, a learned alchemist in the 
same category as a Geber. 

On coming out of the mausoleum, we hear a clear 
voice ringing through the calm, warm morning air. A 
man’s voice coming fircm a near by mosque hidden behind 
a curtain of trees. Sitting down on a bench, we listen 
to it. It is a religious chant Seating on the breeze. The 
muezzin, doubtless. The tones mount like spirals of 
blue smoke ascending and mingling with the azure. 

A prayer to Allah I I think or^the prodigious life of 

the Prophet of Islam. 

Far away in Arabia, in Mecca, there lived a child who 
was orphaned and left with an inheritance of only riiree 
camels. At the age of twenty-four, he travelled, entered 
into commerce, married a rich woman much older than 
himself : Khadija. After the marriage, years of solitude 
passed, full of the inner struggles which only prophets 
esnerience. Nothing is known about his solitary years 
of^ meditation. One day, he heard within hdm the 'Woice.” 
It revealed to him his mission. He returned to Khadija, 
his well-beloved. She believed in bim, sbe had faith in him 
and she encouraged him to obev the Voice. She became 




art the absolxite beisg,” cried a mysric. Sufi Jami, '‘any 
other teaching is but fanaridsm, for in thy universe, all 


beings are but one/’ 

Brotherhood. Unity. Then, you ^fussuhnans vho 
live side by side vrith your Hindu brothers, vrhat could 
you not accomplish by taking each other’s hands in a 
brotherly gesture ? And you, Hindus, vrho read and 
meditate on the Bhsgavad-Gifs, do you not remember vrhat 
Shri-Krishna said r 'T am the Soul vrhich is seated in 
the hearts of all living beings.” Is this not an appeal to 
unity, to brotherhood ? Could you not then, you Mussul- 
mans and Hindus, respect each other in practising the 
verses that you psalmody in your mosques and temples ? 
The goal is high, glorious. It is —or^ some sacrifices. 

. . . .Behind the trees, the muezzin sriE chants from 
the pinnacle of his minaret. Thus, vrhile atray in the 
distant Hyderabad the Z^fusstilmana, glitters in the noon- 
day sun, I think of the tford ISLAZvI. 


To submit oneself to the Divine. 
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volubly to our ‘T:oy^* but vre do not understand him very 
veil. He must be speaking in Urdu. The diversity of 
dialects in India is a great diSculty. Here they speak 
Gujerati, Hindi, Bengali; there Tamil, Urdu, Telegu, 
Kannaxese, Zvlaiayaiam, and hovr many others. Here’s 
to Hindi as a national language to unite all hearts and intel- 
livences. 

O ^ 

Finally, C. gets out of the car and goes to find out 
for himself vbether the building in question is a dak- 
bungalov. Sadly, I realise that the beautiful evening 
hour is no longer gloving vrith its magic colours. The 
horizon is, certainly, a mass of red fire, but that announces 
vind. Where are the mauves, the greens, the rose of 
Hyderabad ? Far behind us. And those of the South ? 
Still further avray, on the Coast of Spices 

C. comes back making a despairing gesture. It 
is certainly the bungalov, but. ... it is in ruins. There 
is nothing to do but to continue our journey. In this 
deserted country, villages are rare and travellers* cottages 
still more so. 

Night falls. We speed along totrards a locality 
indicated in our guide book. For tvo hours, on ve go 
vhile the vind beats against the vrindovrs of our car. 
Here come a fev houses. We enquire of tvo turbaned 
men, chatting together on a h'ttle stone bridge. Nothing. 
No bungalovr. 

On, on, on, ve go through the night. We eat some 
bananas, "^ere shall vre stop ? At Naldrug, perhaps. 
A dafc-bungalovr is indicated there. The night is so dark 
that ve can see nothing through the carvindovs vhich, 
moreover, are shaldng in the vind. The poor chaufifexir 
is ezhausted. As for the '‘boy,** it is all the same to 
him, he sleeps. 

Midnight. The route ascends sh’ghtiy and it seems as 
if ve arc mounting tovards a plateau. Some scattered 
vhite houses stand out against the dark, cloud-banked 
sb.-. We get out of the car and Iznock at a door. A 
brave Hindu, still very sleepy, appears on the threshold. 
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Hehalfvinderstands -what -we ask him and makes an aflSr- 
mative sign. It is certainly Kaldmg and it is he hirnself 
■who is in charge of the travellers’ cottage. The devas 
are propitious. 

The bungalo'W is a nice one. It seems to stand on 
high ground dominating a plain situated on a slightly 
lower level. But it is difficult to see anythmg in this inky 
night. \?hat a wind 1 

At one o’clock in the morning, we are tucked into 
our beddings. Dinner -will be for tomorrow. What 
does it matter ! I listen to the great -wind of the plains 
of Hindustan which is shaking our one-night shelter. 
I see mosques and.... in the court of one of them, I 
perceive a Shiva dancing.... Now, it is the temple of 
Madura -with a minaret looking over the tank of the 
Gold Lotus.... How strange!.... I am dreaming, 
doubtless. .. .It would be too beautiful! 

* * * 

Our morning at Naldrug rests us a little after the 
fatigue of last evening. We shall have to make another 
long stage this afternoon. 

Just as we thought yesterday evening, the dak-bunga- 
low stands on an eminence. This high ground dominates 
an immense plain with soil the colour of raw sienna, on 
which stand up a few scattered green trees. The sl^ is 
still cloud-covered, even this great wind does not succeed 
in chasing away the clouds. 

We -visit the -village which is situated lower do-wn. 
An old fortress in ruins, with dungeons, embattled walls, 
moats, reminds us that we are still on Mussulman terri- 
tory. The village stands under the shade of beautiful 
trees; it has, of course, a bazaar. 

In a small square, we come upon a group of women 
Bandjars: Bohemian nomads. "S^at beautiful women 
they are, especially one who is a handsome dark type. 
She is young, tall, clothed in a low-cut bodice made of 
green, red, and yellow bands and adorned with tiny span- 
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gles of gkss, resembling mica. How picturesque she is 
in her full skirt, a profusion of necklaces twined around 
her neck, a ring of gold adorning her nose, long ear-rings 
falling on to her shoulders, bracelets on both arms reaching 
above the elbows, rings on all her fingers, even on her 
thumbs, and her ankles encircled with gold anklets ! 
A large square of stuff, pinned in her hair, faUs over her 
back, the ends of which are lifted and attached to her 
waist. 

This group makes a curious and attractive picture. 
We photograph them, receiving a wild look from the 
one whom we have just described. True Tziganes, it 
is said, are of Hindu origin. Certainly those who are 
not of mixed race remind one of certain Hindustan 
types and even their language is similar. From where 
do they come ? Where do they go, these Bohemians in 
their v/andering journeys ? They say, perhaps, the honm 
aventure, or the bad ! We must leave them to their 
mystery. 

He- * 

We remount towards the bungalov.% Half-v,^ay up 
the hill, we are attracted by a door in Moresque style 
opening into an enclosure. We push it. What a ravish- 
ing place, full of calm and touching poetry 1 

We are transported suddenly into a scene of the time 
of Akbar. Standing in the shadow of some trees, a group 
of beautiful Indo-Mussulman architecture is unfolded 
before us; kiosks, arches with delicately lace-worked ogives, 
crowned by little cupolas and latticed balustrades. In 
one corner of the enclosum is a humble mosque with 
minarets turned towards Mecca. In another a pavilion with 
arcades through which can be seen, stretching av/ay as 
far as the eye can reach, the plain with its colour of raw 
sienna. In the centre of the pavilion; two tombs, side 
by side. 

Twin tombs, slabs of broken stone, wild flowers grow- 
ing in their mossy cracks. Tombs of a sultan and sultana. 
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She and He ! One stone is finely sculptured and the half- 
efifaced Arabic inscriptions are still visible. Beneath the 
arcades breathes the wind of eternity. She and He ! always 
^together throughout the revolutions of time. She was • 
doubtless his inspiratrix, as are so many Mussulman 
women, as was Khadija to Mahomet. A cool breath 
of jur, softer than silk, a seed-idea which sparkles, and 
femininity fructifies the Well-Beloved. He works, creates 
and achieves. She and He, lying here side by side. They 
lived, perhaps, the wonderful life of living souls, aflame, 
with the light which enlightens, living souls who never 
die, who soar upwards without faltering on the way of 
realisation, the way of their love, living souls aureoled 
with nobility. She and He ! . . . . 

What a strong, sweet impression radiates from these 
two Mussulman tombs, side by side facing the plains of 
Hindustan swept by the eternal wind 1 

% * * 

Noon. We start for the long stage. Goodbye 
Naldrug ! Farewell twin tombs ! 

For hours, we advance in the teeth of the wind along 
a road bordered with aloes. A breakdown stops us for 
an hour and then off we start again. The sky is lowering, 
the sun absent, the air heavy. The plain becomes a desert, 
scattered with the dark spots of a few clusters of trees. No 
habitation. 

An exclamation from our companions arouses us 
out of our drowsy reverie. On our right, a whole herd 
of wild deer are leaping across the desert. They bound 
along, the noble animals, in a wild galop towards the North 
West, fleemg from hunters or leopards. It is certainly 
not we who will stop them in their flight. We spin along 
at full speed in order to follow them. But they outstrip 
us crossing the route far in advance and then fading into 
the colour of the desert. 

Two hours before sunset, in the far distance before 
us we glimpse a mass of white specks dotted over the desert. 
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What is going on ? As we advance, we can see the specks 
moving. A mirage ? No. An enormous crowd assem- 
bled in the desert. Empty bullock carts are standing along 
the route: a prodigious activity. 

We stop and get out of the car. Our boy makes en- 
quiries. It is a bazaar of a day, a fair which takes place 
every month, or perhaps every year. We mix widi the 
crowd. There are Mussulmans, in majority, some Bohe- 
mians, and also many Hindus. What colour I in spite 
of the grey sky. Mussulman women, barefooted, astride 
the zebus, from whose painted horns red pompons are 
swinging, are preparing to depart. Whole families are 
grouped around their ancestral chariot with its enormous 
wheels. One old man, at the head of his beast, is leading 
the whole of his huge cart-load. He is not pleased about 
having his photograph taken, so he puts his fingers in his 
nose. These poor families come from far distances in or- 
der to sell a little millet, rice, plaited baskets. .. .Saris 
and turbans mingle in a sea of colours. 

Objects for sale are displayed on pieces of cloth or 
even on the sand. There are quantities of the most vari- 
ous things: eggs, bamboo flutes, pins, pious images, 
seeds, mirrors, necklaces, fruit, littie copper cymbals, 
vegetables .... 

At a nearby pond, almost dried up, the zebus go to 
drink while the men, women, and children bathe their 
feet. Music bursts out. It is the dancers of the fair who 
are dancing and shaking light cymbals in the form of 
castagnettes^ while musicians play on flutes and on long 
primitive clarionets. These dancers are good. A well- 
timed rhythm, almost martial, to which they bend their 
knees, their busts, in perfect equilibrium. Then leaps, 
worthy of Russian dancers, lift them into the air, followed 
once more by the staccato march. This lasts for a long 
time and the crowd laughs with delight. 

Then, the carts begin to pack up, families leave, 
crammed in between the twcf high wheels which creak 
and grind as they turn slowly on the way. They are 
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going back to their poor, far-off villages, happy neverthe- 
less because of this rare and unexpected diversion. A 
moment of pleasure I 

It is growing late. The day is sinking. We regain 
our car, followed by some men and youths who, with many 
smiles, bid us goodbye. 

... .When we arrive at Chancela, a little village lost 
in Hyderabad State, it is very late. Although there is a 
strong wind blowing, it is beginning to rain. Rain 1 
What a disagreeable sensation in this country of the sun! 
It rains great drops, real drops, which transform into a 
deluge. 

We take refuge in the dak bungalow, which stands 
in the middle of a field. What a dark, wet night I The 
rain tambourines on the roofs. The wind blows through 
the great trees. On the plain also, it is raining in torrents 
and blowing a gale. The poor folks of the desert fair 
will be soaked en route. 
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THE TRIPLE REFUGE 

A urangabad at last. We ought to have arrived early 
this morning but it is now five o’clock in the 
afternoon ! A terrible journey through a tempest, 
torrents of rain falling without a break. We are in the heart 
of the monsoon. Then our supply of petrol ran short. 
We found a gallon or so in a village hospital and so have 
arrived for good or ill, more ill than good, at this town on 
the borders of Hyderabad State in the proximity of 
Ajanta and Ellora. 

Owing to a special permit, we shall stay at the sump- 
tuous dak-bungalow reserved for ‘^officials,” situated 
on a healthy plateau near British headquarters, but swept 
at this moment by monsoon tempests particularly abun- 
dant and terrible. The Indian servants certainly take 
us for generals in mufti. They give us military salutes, 
so military that we believe we shall be metamorphosed 
suddenly into great conquerors worthy of Tamerlan or 
Gengis Khan. 

The view from the plateau is limited by great iso- 
lated mountains and huge bare, frowning rocks, drowned 
in the rain. 

We start out to find a post office, carefully descend- 
ing the road leading to the town which nestles in the 
valley. Another serious break-down stops us. Im- 
possible to advance, I take a tonga and remount on to 
the plateau in order to seek help while C. and A. remain 
with the car. Thanks to the extreme kindness of an 
English officer. Major L, a military car is sent to fetch our 
car which can be repaired at the headquarters camp. But 
it will take two days. I 'cannot tell you how more than 
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kind Major L. and his charming wife, a French woman, 
have been to us. And their reception of an evening 
was simply delightful. 

•* * * 

The foUowmg morning, we obtain information about 
the departure of the omnibuses going to Ajanta. Very 
bad news. The route is impracticable, the waters of a 
river having swollen to a torrent and endangering the 
surrounding country. Since yesterday, buses and cars 
have- been stopped. 

We are struck with consternation. So ^e shall not 
be able to visit Ajanta, the Buddhist sanctuarj' contain- 
ing the celebrated frescoes which are unique in the world ! 
Then, we will go to EUora which is also a pure man>^el 
and which we also want to visit. Major L. very generously 
and kindly puts his chauffeur and car at our service, 
besides giving us an authorisation to visit on our way the 
fortress of Daulatabad. 

We set out under a sky slightly more serene, the gale 
having scattered the clouds. We shall have a long after- 
noon in which to roam through the marvellous caves of 
EUora. 

We speed along towards the great sombre moun- 
tains barring the horizon and contrasting sharply with 
the greenness of the plain which for three months has 
been absorbing diluvian tains. All is fresh and the trees 
are wearing springtime colours. Before the pass moun- 
ting through the ghats stands a tall isolated rock: 
it is the fortress of Daulatabad. For neighbour, 
it has a beautiful solitary minaret. As at Golconda, 
prayer and war, side by side. From the time of 
the Crusades, it has been the same. Humanity hardly 
changes. The whole of this great rock, from the base 
to the summit, is a mass of ancient casemates, underground 
tunnels, ramparts, moats containbg deep treacherous 
waters, galleries hollowed right out of the rock. Almost 
a Gibraltar. From this fortress, the view is wonderful. 
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Rearing up before us are the great mountains that we ate 
about to cross on our way to Ellora whose ancient caves 
we are so desirous to see. 

The route zigzags upwards, ending on a plateau 
encircled by still higher mountains. We cross a village 
where we glimpse the mausoleum of Aurengzeb, the 
Mogul emperor who succeeded Akbar but who was not 
able to preserve harmony between the Mussulmans and 
Hindus. 

Then, we descend a gently sloping road. Suddenly, 
before us appear limitless plains and on the mountain side 
the caves of Ellora, enormous cells hollowed right in the 
walls of the rock. 

The history of these caves has raised many discussions. 
If the origin of the excavations is lost in the night of time, 
Indian paleographs protest when Western archaeologists 
attribute them to the Buddhists. The theory which holds 
that all the excavated temples of India are of Buddhist 
origin does not seem, in fact, to be exact. In the caves 
at first sight, there appears to be a mixture of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. However, the history of these two 
religions shows well that if the second. Buddhism, issued 
from the first, Hinduism, their cults have never been 
interlaced. The Buddhists were always opposed by the 
Brahmans, and even the few Buddhist communities which 
continued to exist in India and deserted the pure Buddhist 
teachings, never rallied to Brahmanism, but amalgamated 
with the Jains and were absorbed by them. Otherwise, 
it would be necessary to admit that the Buddhists became 
at a given moment adorers of the gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, but such a theory would be impossible to accept 
in view of the history, even, of Buddhism. What is con- 
ceivable is that Buddhist monks made use of the caves 
which had been constructed, sculptured, and afterwards 
abandoned by the faithful of Hinduism and installed in 
them their viharas, their monasteries. Two cults succeeded 
each other, then, in these tunnelled temples: that of 
Brahmanism and that of Buddhism. One could say of 
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Ellora what Monsieur Grousset so justlj- said tJ propos of 
Ajanta; it is “the very synthesis of the Indian soul.” 

It is true. If at Ellora the Brahmanic element pre- 
dominates more than at Ajanta, nevertheless it has the 
souvenir of Gautama the Buddha, the Bepgar Prince — 
one of the greatest among men. 

It is not without deep Iccling that we cross the thres- 
hold of these eaves firstly from the point of view of their 
Brahmanic aspect. Here we arc under the open sky before 
the temple of KeUasts, constructed and sculptured out of 
the rock. Kailasa, the dwelling of the gods, in which is 
seen cvcr\'whcrc the god Shiva, the Destroyer, the Buil- 
der. He is there on all the pillars and in all the corners, 
entrancing in his many and various poses. 

However, here at Ellora, Shiva becomes more gentle. 
In one admirable sculpture, he is beside Par\’ati, his con- 
sort, his Shakti. R.avana the demon is tiying to make the 
mountain on which they arc standing crumble and collapse. 
Parvati, trembling with terror, buries herself against her 
god Shiva, her friend, her refuge. The whole of this 
sculpinrc is supported by an extraordinar}’ iUphanfomachic. 
Then further on is the scene of the Kiss, the infinite 
embrace of two beings, one of the most striking achieve- 
ments in stone that one could contemplate. In this temple, 
we do not see the force and cosmic power of life portnayed 
so mara^ellously in the Nafaraja at Chidambaram. Shiva 
at Ellora has become more human. He has become man. 
He protects, produces, builds. He is more tender, he 
shows his love. He lets us have a presentiment of what 
is coming in the future, a manifestation of Vishnu, an 
Avatar: the Beggar Prince, the Buddha. 

* * * 

The divine figure of the Beggar Prince stands out 
more clearly in the measure that we penetrate more deeply 
the cave monastery, where long ago the monks and faith- 
ful of the Buddha assembled. There arc no more gods. 
All is calm, interior. In the great halls buried under the 
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rock, in the lofty naves formed like overturned boats, 
a unique figure in stone is sheltered: that of the Buddha 
or of his predecessors, the Bodhisatvas. What resonance 
there is here ! The least sound gives birth to vibrations 
which echo and re-echo under the great vaults. It becomes 
like the chime of a bell: the divine chime which can be 
heard in the human heart. 

n’bo rvould har the voice of Nada, the ^Somidless 

Somdj and comprehend it, has to learn the nature of 

Dharana {concentration, meditatiori) 

*‘lyjok inward: thou art 'Buddha.” 

Thus say the Buddhist Writings. 

Certainly, an atmosphere of meditation fills these 
caves, these peaceful cells, which look out eternally over 
i mm ense plains and which narrate to us the life of the man 
who became a Buddha.* 

According to Ceylon chronicles, Gautama was bom at 
Kapilavastu in the noble land of the Sakyas, lying at the 
foot of the immaculate heights of the Him^yas, in the 
year 621 before our era. His father was King Suddhodana 
and his mother. Queen Maya. 

He was a very thoughtfial youth. He often aban- 
doned a game, a race neariy won, in the flowering parks 
in order to give himself up to his immense dream. His 
masters, the most erudite in the kingdom, were astonished 
at the learning of the boy prince — like Jesus on the steps 
of the temple confounding with tils questions the 
wondering doctom of Israel. 

At the age of eighteen, when the stars were favour- 
able, his marriage to the sweet Princess Yasodhara was 
^ celebrated. The two fiances seated on the gadi, the nup- 
■ rial cushion, had wedding gariands twined round their 
necks. When the cake was broken, rice and attar, a rare 

*We refer the reader to the beaudflil hook, the "Light of Asia” 
bj Ed^rin Arnold. 
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and subtle perfume, were poured out and both the fiances 
three times made seven steps around the fire. Their 
clothes were linked together, mvframs were chanted, 
alms were distributed amongst the poor, and.... a 
radiant dream of love commenced. 

But a sacred destiny must be accomplished. In the 
happy palace, when the Prince rested his sleeping head, 
with ms beautiful calm traits, on the amber-coloured 
breast of Yasodhara, with agony she heard him murmur- 
ing words that she could not understand. He seemed to 
be addressing a universe of men. *T am coming, I am 
coming,” he said. On the terrace of the palace, the breeze 
swaying the great palms dried the Princess’s tears. 

One day, Gautama wished to see the town. By order 
of the King, it was adorned with the most beautiful flowers 
and all saddening sights were removed so that the Prince 
in passing might not see any spectacle to cause him sorrow. 
But while the Prince was passing through the streets, an 
old man, broken down with old age and illness, emerged 
from the ranks of the crowd and threw himself at the 
feet of the Prince asking for his help. Thus was presented 
to him what he never thought to see: the sorrow of the 
world. 

At last, the hour for his departure came. During 
a sweet Indian night, Gautama bade farewell to Yasodhara 
while she was sleeping, her anxious heart oppressing her 
lovely breast. 

“I will depart" he spake; *'the hour is^com I 
Thy tender lips, dear Sleeper, summon me 
To that which saves the earth but sunders us; 

And in the silence of yon s^ I read 
My fated message flashing. Unto this 
Came I, and unto this m nights and deys 
Have led me; for I will not have that crown 
Which may be mine: I Idy aside those realms 
Which wait the gleaming of my naked sword: 

Mjt chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
14 
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Irr'Cr^ v:ciOTj to cicioij\ till earth 


Wean the red record of m'/ r.ame. 1 chooce 


ca'iilzr.g. er.a :ts /aeareit t Dings mates; 

Clad in no trouder garb than csdcasts near, 
Ted nith no meats save nhat the charitable 
Give cj fieir nill. sheltered hj no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jun^e-busb. 

This nill I do because the nojul cry 


Of piij for the sickness of this norld; 

Which I will heal, if healing may he fcurJ 
By ifttermost renouKcing and strong strife . . . . 

Ob, summoning stars 1 1 come ! ob, mournful earth I 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 

2dy throne, myj'ys, my gilder, dcys, ny nights, 
l>iy happy palace — and thine arms, sneef Queen I 
hdarder to put aside than all the rest I 
Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth; 

And that nhich stirs within thy tender womb. 


A little while the anguish of this lour 
Thai ligcf may break and all f.esh learn the Ljow. 
l\ow am if.uud, and now I will depart, 
h 'ever io come again, till what I seek 
Be found— if fervent search and strife avail.” 

Three hniss. he -utv-t zruzy. Three tfmeSj he referred. 

Years of search began. For seren rears he soright 
for a rerredr ~hich could celiver the vrorld from sorrprr. 
Prfnce Gautama 2md become the Bea^ar Prince. Cothec 

* Tii Ugct cf Ada, Beer Uis Feurtb, bj Edrm Arasif- 
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in the yellow robe of a mendicant monk, lie went from 
village to \'illage along the routes of India, his begging 
bowl in his hand. Over his emaciated body, summers 
of fire passed and torrential rains of monsoon seasons. 
And when he passed by, cilm and recollected, with the 
light of radiant dawn in his eyes, all hearts were flooded 
by a fountain of joy and happiness. 

A \nllage in the ^■allcy ol the Ganges. It is Gaya. 
Far off, soar the snowj peaks of the Idimalayas. Here 
it is that the Lord obtained his supreme illumination, that 
Gautama became the Buddha. Seated under a fig tree, 
assailed by the most diverse temptations, calm, immutable, 
his interior gaze fixed upon the goal that he sought, his 
consciousness mingled with the universal Consciousness. 
He san>, he understood. Before him unfolded the long pil- 
grimage of Man through the vicissitudes of birth, death, 
and rebirth. He saw the goal for man to attain: to become 
Light, Knowledge, Peace, Love, the four jewels of man 
become a Man — a Buddha. He communed with the sources 
of life. He received Nature’s kiss, the eternal message 
that she reserves for every being who asks for it, “Ask 
and you shall receive.” The message of all the Buddhas, 
all the Christs. He had become the Light, the Knowl- 
edge, the Peace, the Love. 

His mission commenced. He came back to the 
palace of Yasodhara and to that of his father. To them 
all, to his Well-Beloved, to his son whom he blessed, 
as to all, he showed the way leading to sovereign Peace. 
Thence, for forty-five years, Gautama the Buddha in his 
yellow robe paced the great routes of India, delivering his 
message to the thousands and thousands of beings who 
followed liim, the message contained in his first sermon 
of Benares. 

Ohl these lessons. Who does not feel when read- 
ing them or listening to them, even the indifferent ones, 
a breath of pure wisdom, like a wind coming from very 
far, from infinite spaces where Time exists no more?.. 

“The books say well, my brothers,” thus commended 
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the Lord Buddhs. at Benares, in the park of the gazei 

And he continued: 

^Esch marfs life 

The oKfcome oj bis former livhig is; 

The hjgone nrorgs bring forth sorron's and noes^ 

The bygone ri^of &eeds bliss. 

^‘Tbsf which jS sow ye reap. See yonder fields! 

The sesamnm was sesamum. the corn 

Was corn. The silence and the darkness kxewl 
So is a maJiS fate horn. 

^^He someth , reaper of the things he sowed, 

Sesamum, corn, so much cast inpast birth; 

And so much weed and poison-stu^, which mar 
Him and the aching earth. 

-If he^ shall labour ri^tly, rooting these. 

And planting whole some seedlings where they grew. 

Fruitful and fair and clean the ^ound shall be. 

And rich the harvest due. 

-If he who liveth, learning whence woe springs, 
Fndtsreih patiently, striving to pay 

His utmost debt for ancient evils done 
In lywe and Truth alweys; 

-If making none to lack, he thorou^ly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood; 

Suffering all meekly, rendering for offer.ce 
iKothing but grace and gyoa; 

-If he shall day ly day dwell merciful. 

Holy and just and kind and true; and rend 

Desire from where it clings with bleeding roots. 

Till love of life have end: 

-He — dying — leaveth as the sum of him 

A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and q:iit. 

Whose good is quick arJ mi^ty, far and near. 

So that fruits follow it. 
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“No tteed hath stich to live as ye name life ; 

That which began in him when he began 
Is finished: he bath wrought the purpose throngh 
Of what did make him Man. 

*^Never shall yearnings torture binh nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 
Invade his safe eternal peace; nor deaths 
And lives recur. He goes 

“Unto Nirvana. He is one with Life, 

Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be. 

Om, mani padme, oml the Dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea I 

“This is the doctrine of the Karma 

Then, the Lord taught the four holy Truths on suffering. 

First: that Universal suffering is. 

Second: the Cause of suffering. It comes from desire, 
the deceiving mirages of our desire for earthly 
possessions. From that comes struggles, concupi- 
scence, wars. 

Third: Cessation of suffering, by the purification of 
our desires. 

Fourth: the Way, the Noble Eightfold Path: pure faith, 
pure speech, pure acts, means of pure existence, 
pure application, pure thougpt, pure memory, 
pure meditation. 

Such is the path which leads to liberation. 

And when the Blessed one, lying like a lion on a bed 
of leaves, prepared to quit this world, he addressed his 
last words to ms faithful disciple, Ananda, and to the others 
assembled around him in tears; 


* Ibid. Book the Eighth. 
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“If may be, 0 Ananda, that you think thus: the World has 
lost its master, m have no longer a master. One ought not 
to think thus, O Ananda. The doctrine, Ananda, is the 
rule that I have taught and preached, there is your refuge 
when I am gone. Work with diligence for your deli- 
verance.” 

The world had lost a Man. But his light remains 
for ever. By it, the Lord is always present in the spiri- 
tual atmosphere of humanity. 

Today, two hundred millions beings in Asia — we do 
not say India, except Ceylon and Nepal — as millions of 
souls long ago, meditate, repeat, and sing the Tancha-Sila, 
of which the following are the '‘Three Jewels” or “Three 
Refuges”: 

“Buddham saranam gachami, 

Dhamaih saranam gachami, 

Sangham saranam gachami.” 

“I take refuge in the Buddha, 

I take refuge in the Doctrine, 

I take refuge in the Community.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 


HINDU VILLAGES, THE WOMEN OF INDIA 

T his evening, sitting in a room of the dak-bungalow 
writing these notes, I listen to the raging wind and 
rain. Tomorrow morning will be our departure 
for Nasik, the last stage of our journey to Bombay. After- 
wards, there will be our final departure, the one for Europe. 

The great journey is coming to an end. We shall 
see no more the temples of Shiva, Vishnu. . . . We shall 
see no more the blue pigeons wheeling around the gopttr- 
ams. We shall heat no more the creaking and grinding of 
bullock cart wheels, nor the click-click of the tonga- 
driver’s tongue. . . . 

Thig evening, before my eyes come scenes of Kailasa, 
the Kiss, and above all my mind is filled with the marvellous 
life of the Buddha. I see him still, trudging on foot 
through the villages of India, clothed in his yellow robe, 
his begging bowl in his hand, leavi^ wherever he passed 
a furrow of love and wisdom. 'Die villages of India ! 
... .He loved them. In a few days, I shall see them no 
more. Before time can efface the impressions gathered du- 
ring the course of our long pilgrimage, I want to imprint 
several souvenirs in my mind so that later on I may be 
able to turn with precision the leaves of the album called 
memory. Album of yesterday, album of past joys. By- 
gone times, a fireside corner, dear souvenirs 1 . . . . 

* Hs 

For the ordinary tourist, a route is always a route. 
There are villages that one crosses, people whom one meets, 
and. . . .dust. In India, of course, there are villages, peo- 
ple, and dust. But there is something more. The curious 
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•will see nothing or very little. They will say, as the travel- 
ler did who was asked his impression on India: *‘Oh ! 
very pretty, but what dust !” 

The Hindu people, do not forget, is essentially a pasto- 
ral people. In my opinion, one cannot Imow India unless 
one visits her villages. In every country, it is the peasant 
who forms the armature of the nation and India has not 
escaped this law. The regeneration of a people must com- 
mence in the village. So, let us try to sing the heart-stir- 
ring routes of India. 

Along the Indian routes, burned by a sun of fire, 
and during the summer months, refreshed by monsoon 
rains, all the hours of the day are different and possess an 
inexpressible charm and power. 

At first, there are the exquisite morning hours, fresh 
and dew-pearled in the green palm groves and in the 
tangled jungle, filled with its strange noises. 

Perhaps it is a village on the route to Mysore, Tanjorc, 
Kumbakonam, no matter where. Under the fronds of 
palms, through which the sun is filtering, the village awak- 
ens at an early hour. Parrots, the bulbul with its marvel- 
lous song, colibris with bright or delicate tints, sing in 
the mango trees their morning hymn to Nature, while 
crows, swallows, and blue pigeons wheel around the gopu- 
ram of the little temple purpled by the rising sun. In the 
hedges, hop the ^‘seven sisters,” strange brown birds 
which go in groups of seven. It is a joyous concert of 
whistling, trills, cawing, screeching, and cooing. In the 
tender green rice fields, herons march about gravely. 
Monkeys frolic in the branches of the banyan trees or hold 
mysterious and endless councils on an old half-crumbled 
wall. In the temple court, peacocks stmt about spreading 
out their moire tails adorned with glistening blue and 
gold discs. From holes in the trees, heads of lizards 
suddenly appear and with their supple little bodies they 
quickly glide away through the mgged bark. From bushes 
of wild jasmine comes the humming of bees at work. 
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while large rose and red butterflies hover delicately over 
the flowers of hibiscus and lantana. What pastoral charm 
in these villages, nestling under great palms 1 Humble 
and patriarchal life of past ages, the same today as it was 
in the time of Krishna. Exquisite freshness of the 
early ages, not yet polluted by the lies, egoism, greed, 
and brutality of modern man. Simple life, certainly too 
poor and perhaps too isolated for modern times. Poverty 
is so great in India 1 

Let us go into one of the poor dwellings, built of beaten 
earth and covered with a roof of dried palm leaves. As 
soon as dawn breaks, awakening the village sleeping in 
its deep peace, the man and woman begin their toilet, 
bathing themselves by pouring water drawn from the vil- 
lage wells over their bodies. In their willow cradles, the 
babies of India still sleep, naked or nearly .so, tranquil, 
sometimes grave, in their adorable attitudes, watched over 
by pious images of Shiva, Lakshmi, Saraswati, suspended 
to the white-washed walls. In one comer, the mats which 
serve for beds are already folded. Perhaps there is a table, 
a chair, a glass, a chest, some stuff bought at the bazaar. . 

. .A vaulted opening leads into the place serving as kitchen, 
where goat’s nnlk is heating on a fire of twigs or wood. 
In the air floats an odour of spices and incense. These 
huts are very poor. 

Outside, in the lovely light of sunrise, latticed 
through large palms, in a hollow comer serving for a 
humble veranda, the woman clothed in her sari replaces 
her husband who has been accomplishing his morning reli- 
gious duties, and there she also lifts up her thoughts to- 
wards the object of her devotion : Vishnu or Shiva or 
Ganesha. Then, with joined hands passing from heart to 
forehead, in a gesture of offering, she salutes the divinity 
of her heart. Religious routine in which, unfortunately, 
enters superstition upheld severely by the Brahmans. 
During the course of the morning or the afternoon, they 
will go to the temple to place a garland of jasmine at the 
feet of the god or goddess. 
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While the v.-omzn remains at home to look after the 
children or goes to the nearby ricefield to transplant young 
rice plants, her sari drav%-n up around her hips, her feet in 
v,'ater, the head of the family goes to the fields. Qothed in 
a his inevitable /ofa (copper pot) in his hand, he goes 

to plough the fields or lead his cows, bufialoes, or goats 
to a place of pasture. Very often v^'hen the child is an 
adolescent, he is charged with this mission of his father.' 
Then, seated under a Mnyan tree, beautiful as an antique 
god, he watches his herd. In this case, the man tills the 
ground with primitive labouring instruments or, har- 
nessing his buffaloes to a long cart, goes to a neighbour- 
ing village to load it with hay or sugarcane stallts. 

The bazaar becomes animated, the sellers open their 
shops, and the fife of the village begins. One hears the 
blacksmith hammering on his forge. Before their doors, 
spinners are sitting at their spinning wheels; basket 
makers with reeds slalfully plait baskets of various forms ; 
the shoemaker manufactures different sorts of sandals. The 
big-bellied money-lender is always there, awaiting his too 
numerous clients. 

On the road, the footpaths, or on the threshold of their 
houses, the people chat to each other about theirccentnev.*s, 
of what has happened here or there, in a ■^dllagc nearby 
or even very far off. It is a known fact that in India news 
travels hundreds of miles with a prodigious and disconcert- 
ing rapidity that is almost miraculous, if miracles existed. 

The noon hour arrives. Oh I these burning noons 
when people and beasts all repose, when even the crows 
seem to doze. Only the grass-hopper’s voice shrills from 
the tall grass. . . .There is in this noonday hour something 
unchangeable, something which vras, is, and ever will be, 
in spite of men: an aspiration to silence, to rest. 

Then, activity begins again in the village, as well as 
on the roads. The routes of India, as we have seen, arc 
never solitar}'. These women with the deportment of a 
goddess, where do they go caoying on their head a copper 
vessel and their baby astride one hip? Some begging 
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friars pass, as well as whole families squeezed into buUock- 
carts. Off they go, the eternal travellers, quietly, witliout 
disturbance, happy to go away somewhere, to their parents, 
friends, for a death, a marriage, a holy pilgrimage. . . . 

Then, in the villages, there are the children of India. 
At the door of the temple there are two naked little boys 
of about five or six years old seated on the ground like 
two Buddhas near their pretty, young mother, bamboo 
flutes, b.ananas, and coconuts spread out before them. 
They have beautiful, calm features and dreams in their 
great eyes. Here is another of twelve years old, perhaps, 
who sells copper trays at the bazaar. He is seated cross- 
legged, a turban swathed round his head, alert in his ges- 
tures and with a smile that is an enchantment. But how 
well he knows the value of an anna. Then, there is a baby, 
three years old probably, sitting naked before the door of a 
sanctuar)’. He has fat, round cheeks and a straight little 
bust. He is so grave, perhaps he is hungt}\ Witli his 
finger, he traces circles in the sand; Iris meditative eyes 
observ'e these circles with supreme attention, for him they 
certainly represent astonishing things — all his life 1 . . . . 

Far away in the South, at Rameshwaram, there was a 
little girl of ten, alert, fine, joyous, wearing a wide gathered 
skirt and sparks of diamond in her little nostrils. She was 
named Saras wati. She developed a friendship for us, above 
all for C. and she often danced and sang for us. Her 
gestures, her poses, where had we seen them ? Ali I yes, 
it was at Madura on a sculptured pillar or at Tanjore, 
Chidambaram, in some venerated sanctuary ; a gesture 
of an Apsara, a pose like Lakshmi’s beside her god. Like 
ourselves, her family had come on pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple of Rama. Saraswati, you are beautiful, my cliild, and 
3 ’'ou do not know it. Guard this treasure of your grace. 
Happy will be the husband who will be yours later on. 
Let us hope that he will be worthy of you. 

On fSte days, and they arc numerous, the village as- 
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sumes another aspect. Fetes march in pair -with the sea- 
sons, they are determined by the flowering of the jasmine 
or by the wind blowing from the South, by a day of full 
moon, or by the birthday of a great Sage, a religious cere- 
mony in honour of a god. Then, the village dons its most 
beautiful attire. 

If it is the day of Pongal, the Aryan Christmas, cele- 
brated in January when the sun passes into the mysterious 
and profound sign of Makara (Capricomus) — sign linked to 
the forces of Nature — ^thc fete assumes a particular solem- 
nity. It lasts several days. From the eve, all houses are 
full of guests, relatives, friends come from far in order to 
celebrate the ceremony together. Each one thinks of 
something with which to decorate the house. Designs of 
flowers and garlands are traced on the threshold with white 
and red powder by means of white metal moulds. To the 
great joy of the children, the walls, floors, are cleaned; the 
doorposts are adorned with propitious colours; images of 
Krishna, Ganesha, are placed in view. In the stables, after 
a more rigorous cleaning than usual, the horns of the cows 
and buffaloes arc painted in different colours, while garlands 
of flowers are hung around their necks and little bells 
attached to their fetlocks. All the cattle arc given a sup- 
plementary ration of forage. 

Just before dawn breaks on the first fai^ day, all 
heaps of ordure are burned. Then, after bathing, every- 
one puts on their best and prettiest clothing. The women 
begin then to cook the newly picked rice. The dish of rice 
at Pongal is a severe trial. The least details must be ob- 
served with great care: the rapidity with which the fire is 
kindled, the time which the milk takes to boil, the direction 
that it takes, each fact has an important signification in the 
life of the village. Because the gods and their different 
forces arc mixed up in these traditions. When the dish is 
ready, it is offered to Surya, the sun, the giver of life. 
Afterwards, it is divided among the members of the family, 

the friends, and also the old companion-servitors with 

four feet. 




Women of South India 
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Then, late at niglit, the village becomes hushed, silent, 
all sleeps. It was a moment of happiness, of gaiety. It 
docs not often come. 

aH 4- 

At the time of marriages — ^when the astrologer has de- 
cided the day according to the position of the stars — the 
calm of the village is broken by music and the beating of 
tom-toms. 

It is a question of constructing a home on solid founda- 
t ions. The true home is t he armature of a nation, of ever)' 
tnie civilisation. 

In the West, it is the custom for the man to choose 
the woman he wishes to marry. In most eases, the woman 
also knows how to put herself forward. In India, in many 
instances, it is the parents who arrange according to their 
wishes tlic marriage of their children. This custom, 
although it sometimes proves successful in appliaition, 
has become much corrupted. It comes from ancient 
India where we find it in all its original purity. 

At that far-off epoch, there were three kinds of 
marriages: first, the marriage when the two spouses remain- 
ed in their parents’ home; the second, when, with their 
parents’ consent, the young couple left their family in order 
to found a new home elsewhere; the third, the marriage 
when the two spouses made a resolution to remain chaste 
throughout their life in order to realise a deeper life, the 
spiritual life. Tlieir mission was then to scn'^c humanity. 

hforeover, each of these marriages was decided by the 
guru, the true sage — not a charlatan — ^lic who knew by his 
learning the aptitudes of both of the fiances. These 
unions were, it seems, truly blessed and wise, because they 
were made with knowledge of the occult laws of life. To- 
day, times have changed so much. True learning is a very 
rare bird which docs not often build its nest in homes. 

The Hindu woman, as every other woman in the world, 
is the guardian of the home. If she does not accomplish 
her duty of wife and mother, she ruins the home and the 
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State. The Bbagavad-Gita announces this danger; 

**The ruin of a family causes the ruin of the eternal reli- 
gion of the family; the religion destroy ed, the entire family is 
pervaded with irreligion. irreligion, women become cor- 
rupt ^ from the corruption of wo'meny confusion is born**. 

This is why in all homes, whether in the village or the 
town, one must honour the woman, the wife who is also the 
mother. She must be the centre of the family, its life, its 
moral and physical support. Without her, the home be- 
comes a parched desert. 

Moreover, the ideal for a woman is found in ancient 
Scriptures: 

woman is the half of man^ his veritable friend. 

“A loving woman is an eternal springtime of virtue, happi- 
ness, and fortune. 

**A faithful wife is his best auxiliary in the search of celes- 
tial beatitudes. 

**A wife with gentle language is a companion in solitude, 
a father in counsel, a mother in all times of distress, a repose 
on the journey across the wild regions of life.** 

Such is the teaching of the Mahabharata. 

^d the following are other qualities that she ought 
to possess: 

^*She must be beautiful and noble, considering her husband 
as her god, and serving him the same in misfortune as in 
prosperity, health, or illness. 

*‘She ought to rise early in the morning, honour the gods, keep 
her house clean, supply the sacred fire of the home. 

*^Devotion to her lord is the honour of wife, her eternal heaven.** 
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The “Laws of Manu” add: 

“A v'ljc otighf always to be in a good humour ^ to conduct 
with skill the ajfatrs of her bouseholdy take great care of 
her household utensils^ and not be too extravagant in 
spending^* 

Oh 1 women of India and cvcryvdierc else, is this not 
a bcautifiil ideal ? 

But, some may ask, what about the man, has he been 
forgotten ? Has he no dutjf except that of allowing him- 
self to be adored? No, indeed, he has not been forgotten. 
Let us read the rules established for his use in the “Laws 
of hlanu”: 

^^IBverywherc where women are honoured^ the Divinities are 
satisfied; but when they are not honoured^ every pious action 
becomes sterile, 

**His wife and his son are as his own body. 

*‘A man should wear his hair cut^ as well as his nailsy and 
his beard. He should be firm in his austerities^ he should 
be pure, diligent in studying the Vedas and all that can be 
good for him. 

“He should guard himself from atheism, hate, hypocrisy, 
pride, anger, and ill-humour.** 

What man can boast of having lived in full accordance 
vdth these rules ? 

To the ideal of a wife is added that of a Mother. It 
even excels the former. 

“May thy Mother be for thee as a divinity. A mother 
surpasses in value a thousand fathers. The man who kisses 
the feet of his mother lives in heaven.** 

The word “Mother” ought to be sacred for a Hindu. 
From his infancy, she is often for him a model of abnega- 
tion, the first to give way in a useless discussion, the first 
also to pardon and establish calm and peace. Was it not 
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our poet-saint, Tukaram, —ho said: 

bahj goes insthctmlj tmcrds his mother to ask jor 
her help. The mother knrjrrs e>:actly what he desires and 
hastens to him with jcyous Iwe. A hahj makes no distinc- 
tion between a cord and a serpent; he wotdd touch fire. He 
hif/ws nothing— but he h:ows bis mother y 

In the last centuiy, -^as it not Vlvekananda, the great 
phiiosopher-mystic, the disdpie of Ramakrishna, vrho, in 
his conferences in the United States, cited his modier as a 
model of Hindu tvomen: ^Itis mj mother,” he cried, "trho 
in mv life and in mr ~ork has been mj constant inspira- 
tion.” 

By aU the ancient leaders of India, those ‘Tsuilders 
ofUnity,”thet7oman,the Zvfother, guardian of the home, 
is honoured. And, as rightly said sometime ago a Mussul- 
man lady, the Princess NHoufer of Hydembad; 

“i/«/ us not, however, deceive ourselves by fhinhJng that we 
have only to teach our village sisters and nothing to learn 
prom them. Unsophisticated and thus unlike mary of us 
who stsfier from a little education and mary complexes, 
their simplicity has the virtues and the fascination of the great 
primeval things of life. With them nature still retains its 
pristine meaning and the elements, water, air and earth, 
their original use and value. Voverty and the caprices of the 
seasons have brou^jt to them the diguty of labour, and hard- 
ships the fruits of endurance. The produce of the fields, 
on wUch a large part of our stability depends, is as much the 
work of their toiling hands as those of men. Their life 
does not admit of such luxuries as seclusion; abevs all, 
centuries of association have brought them together, despite 
difierences of race or religion, in the courtesy of a common 
interest. These are some of the lessons which we, who wish 
to work for their uplift, their education and the listening 
of their burdens, can well learn from them.” 

Yes, indeed, the merits of the -women of Hindu -nllages 
are great. These mothers and -tvives are beautiful e^mples. 
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in truth, for “the high social classes of India/* 

Certainly, a great deal remains to be done with regard 
to the emancipation of woman in India. If we see today de- 
voted Hindu women occupying themselves with social 
service in the towns as in the villages, there are still very 
many women in India who are lowered to the rank of ser- 
vants and who are in total darkness with respect to the 
great horizons of life. 

The Maharani of a great Hindu State, speaking one day 
on the role of woman in modem India, rightly said; 

ideal feminine education^ leading to a wider, freer life 
is diffictdt to realise. It must be one that will prepare tts 
ptpUs for all human duties — those of the household, as mo- 
■ ther, daughter, wife, and those of the State as useful members 
of the community. It must he practical as well as theore- 
tical, physiological as well as psychological.** 

In India, as elsewhere, so many formidable problems 
remain to be solved. The homes of India need air, above 
all in the poor classes of society. The many, patient sacri- 
fices of the village women ought to have their reward. In 
the meantime, we can murmur this sweet prayer from the 
'B^mayana'. 

^*Make me a spouse like Sita-; 

Give me a husband like Rama.** 

* * sH 

We have seen the coming of the dawn in the villages, 
we have assisted at the villagers* daily life, as well as at their 
fStes, we have visited the poor dwellings and contemplated 
for an instant the ideal home. It remains for us now to 
consider the most moving hour of all; the evening hour 
when everything, people, animals, things, assume a special 
aspect. 

How shall we describe this aspect of the routes of India 
in the evening, between the hours of five and seven ? 

15 
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Let tis take some diSemst -riliage scenes. In. the cen- 
tre of the Tillage is £ beautiful temple, "Vlsbnuist or Sbivaist, 
Trith an ancient gopumm- Before tbe temple extends the 
great sacred tenk vith steps of stone leading dorm to its 


lovring their sculptural forms to be seen. Their long, black 
hair is spangled urirh drops of glistening —ater. On the 
other side of the tank, the tenmle’s sacred elephant is caim- 
1 t entering the ripples for his tvriiight bath. 

Near the temple, under ^ntpipsl trtes (£g trees vrith 
heavr branches), some children are playing. Strolling 
a path across the rice fields are some young, 
iris, taking their evening vralh, sprays of jasmine 


along 
l£nghing!_ 

tuined m tPeir blacn Pair. 

The herds come plodding along the village tracks, 
peacefuHy and joyously returning to their stables urhich 
smell street of nend.y-mo~n hay feom the great plains. 
From uithia the tenmle, a bell announces an ofeing to 
kiedrdnity, devotion propitious to the ersiing meditation. 

Then the stirring hour comes. First, tkt gopuram 
announces it- Its red stones ^ovr in the rays of the setting 
sun; then, the —hole temple is illumined, die serene — aters 
of the tank refiect the sky^s purple salute to the earth; 
the thatcnedroofe of houses, beasts, people, are all aureoled 
by a fairy light SO intense that it makes everything seem 
tmreaL Then, from the magic palette all is sudden^ trans- 
formed, red is changed to an incomparable orange-yello” 
light, 

Is^ature ngg donned her 


nicrobe. b 


robe of prayer; 


the one — hich Gaumma the Buddha — 

— anrering- aerngcr^g: L> 

inthisli^t- It lusters the tiniest blades of grass, and glovts 
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Together with this orange-yellow aureole descends an 
infinite peace. The birds sing their evening hymn. From, 
the warm earth rises the sweet fragrance of jasmine. 

Night falls. Under the great palms, the little lights 
of the bazaar shed their smoky brightness, while the lights 
of heaven sparkle in all their magic brilliance. In the 
humble dwellings, the mother rocks her baby in the eternal 
gesture. While the gods watch in the fragrant Indian night,, 
all grows hushed, all falls asleep in the mystic atmospherer 
of Aiyavarta. 
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FROM THE TAIL OF A MONKEY TO 
THE TUMULT OF THE OCEAN 

T he lepairs to our car are finished. We bid farewell 
to kmd and hospitable Major L. and his wife, our 
compatriot. 

At a very early hour, we set out via Nasik for Bom- 
bay. We stop on ihe way at Aurangabad to visit the exact, 
but smaller, reproduction of the Taj Mahal. At Agra, the 
femous '‘poem in marble*' was erected by Shah Jehan to 
the memory of his beloved, Mumtaz-iMahal. At Auranga- 
bad, the little Taj hlahal was erected by Aurangzeb to his 
moAer. Unfortunately, we have no time to visit the 
caves in the town. 

We again follow the route leading to EUora, as it is 
also the way to Nasik. A pale sun peeps out firom behind 
the clouds fcom time to time, but the sky looks tiureaten- 
ing. A last look at the fortress of Daulatabad and its 
neighbour the minaret; thai, after climbing the steep 
^ats, we put on speed as we have to make a long stage. 

The caves of EUora appear before us again. We 
stop for a moment to look at them, cloistered in dieir im- 
pressive solitude. Then, redescending towards the plain, 
we cross the pretty Tdllage of EUom. It is a place 
fuU of poetry. Perked on a tiny hill in the shade of 
beautiful tall trees is a little Shivaist temple, with a vast 
staircase descending to a brook singing as it winds along 
beneath a tangle of green. Two Hindu women are washing 
their saris in its crystal water. A joyous concert of birds 
fills the air with sound. 

As we leave the State of Hydembad to enter the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, everything becomes Hindu again. No 
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more fez, nor little hlouFcs, nor liorfcmcn, hut saris, 
the sign of Vishnu or Shiva on the forehead, and all 
the familiar sights. On the road, we photograph a group 
of unhappy little children, led hy an old m.in. They arc 
quite naked and look verj* poor. 

At noon, we take a hasty lunch in a village. The 
weather becomes worse and worse and we start off again 
under a hca\T shower, 'fhe road is worn away hy the 
monsoon torrents which for hours heat down on our 
hravc car. Waves of mud rise to assault the honnet and veil 
the windows. Even the wind-screen wiper is broken. 
We make it function with some cord as well as we can 
in the storm whose force throws us to one side of the 
road. The trees arc bent under the great blasts of 
wind. Sun! Sun! Suiya! Wltcre arc you? 

Five o’clock. In a moment of calm, we arrive at 
Nasik. We shall spend the night at this last halt on out 
long journey before arriving at Bombay, in order that 
we may have time to visit the town, so celebrated for 
its pilgrimages. As at Rameshwaram, the figure of Rama, 
the hero of the Kiimqyuna predominates at Nasik. It is 
a vcr\’ holv ciiv and one of the most ancient towns of 
India. 

Nasik takes its name from the Sanskrit word, NW/'/w, 
which signifies nose. A legend narrates that it is in this 
vcr>’^ place that Lakshmana, the younger brother of Ram.a, 
cut off the giant Sarpnaka’s nose. Saq^naka was the sister 
of Ravana the demon who carried away Sita, Rama’s 
sweet spouse. There is yet another legend which says 
that the temples of Nasik, and they are numerous, were 
all built from the ashes of the tail of Hanuman the good, 
brave monkey-god whose astonishing deeds of bravery 
in defence of Rama and Sita arc recounted in the Keifuayana. 
This is one reason why the monkey is considered sacred 
in India. There are also other reasons, very profound 
ones, for treating this quadrumanc with respect, above 
all the anthropoides, for according to the teaching of Hindu 
philosophy, it is not man who descends from the monkey 
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l)ut the monkey who originally came from man by - mon- 
strous crossings. However, that is another story which 
would make the bones of the late Mr. Darwin turn pale. 
‘To come back to the legend, Hanuman, £eeing from 
Lanka in Ceylon where the demon Ravana had covered our 
brave hero’s tail with an inflammable product which caught 
Are, leaped into space and in one jump reached Nasik, 
his country. There, alas ! the monkey-god’s worthy 
-ornament fell into ashes, and in each spot where these 
ashes fell on the soil a temple sprang up ... . 

What a picturesque story I But the real cause of the 
town’s sanctity, without doubt, is Rama’s presence. One 
is shown the place on the brink of the river that flows 
through the city where he bathed. It is true that the tem- 
ples are very numerous, they are ever 3 rwhere, in the streets, 
in the lanes, even on the rocks that emerge from the river. 
All of them have their special legend. The most beauti- 
ful of these temples is the one standing in the centre of the 
city. There are also many caves in the country neighbour- 
ing the town, but alas ! we cannot for want of time visit 
them. 


:(: * * 

. . . .The last stage of our journey is coming to an end. 
Starting from Nasik very early this morning, we are now 
in view of Bombay. A hot, violent wind penetrates the 
car. Happily, this monsoon gale chases away the clouds 
and allows the sun to smile for an instant over the great 
town’s suburbs. But what is that tumult ? The Indian 
Ocean which has broken bounds. At a turning in the road, 
we see its enormous waves curling over the beach and hurl- 
ing clouds of spray over the road. Bombay. The Sea 1 
-Going back to the West. The end of the prodigious 
voyage. 

We are silent. Our eyes are Ailing with the last scenes. 
Over the sea, the Island of Elephanta is fringed with 
•seething foam. We should have liked to visit these famous 
caves but the furious ocean bars our way. Malabar Hill 
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F rom the deck of the ship speeding us avrav 
towards Europe alr^d7 vibrating under the 
tramp of marching armies, we watch the land of 
India receding little by little into the distance. 

-The ghats, the islands, Idalabar Hill, gradually obscure 
in the grey mist and disappear from sight. -!^ded the 
great pilgnmage ! Ended the radiant voyage ! 

On the hoiiaon, there is nothing now but the Arabian 
Sea on whose roaring, heaving surge our good ship is 
rolling. Evening comes and the lights on board smne 
out over the crested waves. We hide ourselves in a comer 
of the deck sheltered from the wind in order to think, to 
exchange impressions with her whose picture will never 
fade away. 

India ! Is it possible to believe that the Mother 
will no more lift up her voice in the world, that her wisdom 
will no more enlighten the peoples who are physically and 
morally hungry? We cannot believe it. If India as a 
living soul were to disappear^ the entire world would be 
plunged into still deeper darkness. But that is impossible. 
The ancient splendour and glory of Greece, of Egypt, and 
Chaldea, are buried beneath the sands of deserts and obli- 
vion. Among the heroic civilisations, India, as the ancient 
and vigilant guardian of all true dvilisation, must stand ever 
at her post. 

H^ soil, it is true, has suffered the violence of bar- 
barous invasions. And what invasions I Greeks, Mus- 
sulmans, Huns, Mongols, all these hordes have in turn un- 
furled in gigantic waves over the plains of Hindustan, 
striking and shaking the foundations of this immense em- 
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pire, vast as Eutope, Russia escepted, and peopled with 
neady 400 millions of beings. Epic struggles, merciless 
massacres, sometimes even presaging the total collapse of 
the Empire. But neither the carnage nor the battle cries of 
Attila’s horsemen, the armies of Aexander, nor those of 
the Mogul emperors, could beat down Lidia’s passive 
resistance. Through all these vicissitudes, her soul has 
remained alive. We say emressly her soul^ that of long ago. 

"So,” some will say, is dien perfect in India.” No', 
indeed, all is not perfect. India, as every other nation, 
has her weaknesses. She has also committed grave errors, 
it would be futile to deny it. Moreover, there is her great 
poverty amid her natural riches. 

In writing these pages, our role has not been to describe 
what others have already related. Our aim has been to 
^read the fragrance of India, to make this wonderful 
fragrance breathed, her Spiritual Fragrance, ancient and 
immortal. It is the most beautiful gift that she could offer 
to us. 

For this offering, we must love her. But to love India, 
it is necessary to go to her, to understand her. One must 
commence, as we have already said at the beginning 
of this work, by freeing ourselves of those false concep- 
tions which make us see her through the eyes of charlatan 
yogis, whose only sanctity is that which we ourselves attri- 
bute to them. "Magic 1 ” "Mysterious India !” "Fas- 
cinating India I” So many awkward epithets which mask 
the real India. Certain travellers, thirsting for the marvel- 
lous, imagine that on disembarking on the quay of Bombay 
or Colombo, they have the right to share the secrets of 
some mysterious Brahman, or that on account of their good 
looks, a Mahatma, a real one with flesh and bones, a great 
sage, is going to lead them away to an ashram^ a nearly 
inaccessible retreat, in order to make of them no more or 
less than "initiates.” Moreover, when they come back to the 
West, these seekers for spiritual treasure, these hunters after 
mysterious personages, assume grave, solemn airs, saying: 
“I knew a Mahatma.” These attitudes, in reality, only 
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hide their disappointment at not having met such beings, 
or for not havmg themselves been able to play the role 
of a Mahatma, this word signifying Great Soul, 

It is indeed so. One goes to India as one goes, when 
in Paris, to the Chatelet theatre. One wishes to see a fairy 
story, some '^tricks,” a tree which grows in five minutes, 
watch in hand, phantoms which pass like the breeze over a 
moon-lit field, one wants to have a little thrill, and above 
all, oh ! above all, to have the air, as we said, of being 
wrapped in a sumptuous mantle of mystery. Mystery 1 
Mystery ! We ourselves are one but we do not seem to 
have the least idea of that. In fact, the mystery of our 
being does not interest us. Or, it makes us afraid — with 
good reason. To discover the mystery which we carry 
within us needs courage, intrepidity, and we do not possess 
them, even when there is question of getting rid of the 
mmoiidices which lie at our door. 

Then, some will sigh, with a touch of melancholy, if 
India is no longer thrilling, if India is no longer mysterious, 
where to go now ? 

Let us reassure these anxiqus ones. There is mystery 
in Lidia. ' That is a sure fact. Even in the time of Cyrus 
and Alexander, or during the first Chinese dynasties, the 
reports of travellers or of the conquerors were filled with 
anecdotes about the “marvels” performed by certain men 
in the fabulous country of Hindustan. So the attributing 
of mystery to India reaches to the highest antiquity. But 
the true mystery is not generally what one thinks it is. The 
tricks of fakirs, the occult powers, are after all but a 
very small part of mystery, doubtless the most attractive 
side for many persons, but (^rtainly the most deceiving, the 
most dangerous, and the one which masks, let us repeat 
it, the real India. 

The true mystery of India resides in her Hidden Wis- 
dom. 

If India by her immortal genius has contributed more 
than any other nation to the progress of the world, if during 
milleniums her light has radiated over humanity, if she has 
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crossed with impunity through violent tempests of iron and 
fire, it is thanks precisely to her Hidden Wisdom, this 
armour forged from the male energy of Truth, forged by 
Nature herself. This wisdom is beyond time and the terrible 
greed of men, this formidable greed, sometimes uncon=^ 
scious but generally conscious, which makes even the most 
sacred ideas serve personal ends. It is beyond time and 
men, because Truth is the hidden energy, the hidden heat, 
the hidden light of Nature. It can be veiled, distorted by 
men, but sooner or later it will reappear, always true to it- 
self in its sparkling noumenal beauty. 

The powers of Man and of Nature are one. Should 
man discover in himself these powers, he will discover 
Nature. She will reveal her secrets to him. In the words 


of an old book of Asia: “She will open wide before thee 
the portals of her secret chambers, lay bare before thy 
gaze the treasures hidden in the very depths of her pure 
virgin bosom.” Then the being in us will see the goal 
towards which gravitate the Cosmos and all creatures, 
“the goal,” says the same work, “beyond which lie, bathed 
in the sunlight of the Spirit, glories untold, unseen by any 
save the eye of Soul.”* 

That is the mystery of India. There resides her teal 


magic. 

During the revolving ages, India’s Great Sons have 
built up her hidden Unity. They have taught but one 
Truth: “the accumulated wisdom of the ages.” It is this 
wisdom that has inspired all culture worthy of the name. 
If Greek culture has influenced Western civilisation, we 


must not forget that, in spite of the inestimable benefits 
of Greece to India, the ancient Greeks themselves were 


also sons of Hindu thought. As has already been mention- 
ed in a preceding chapter, Pythagoras went to India in order 
to draw from the very source the principles which consti- 
tuted the foundation of his doctrine and which in its turn 


"Book of the Golden "Precepts — ^most of these precepts are trans- 
lated from Tibetan. 
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influenced Pkto, Socrates, and even Aristotle to a certein 
degree. Apollonius of Tyanae, Plotin, did they not fol- 
low in the foo^rintsof their predecessors, in directing 
themselves towards flar-ofl India? Qiina, Persia, Islam 
— ^the three-fourths of Asia — ^these civilisations which had 
already been influenced by the missions of Asoha, were they 
not attracted by India’s wisdom ? That is the reason vhy 
ancient India is our Mother. In the measure that we ‘West- 
erners make our intellectual and spiritual genealogy reach 
back to India shall we learn to love her and to consider in 
its true light her wisdom, the patrimony of every man. 

Listen well. In order to understand and adopt the 
g«iius of India, does not mean to lessen the marvellous 
intellectual and spiritual values of the "West. East and 
"West ought to understand each other. The "West has 
need of India. India equally has need of the West, 
of the best that it has in its dvilisadon. It is not a 
question of India imitating the West. She must remain 
herself, at the same time borrowing frorh the West certain 
of her intellectual, artistic, and even spiritual values, as 
well as the methods capable of bringing her more well- 
being and of lessening her misery and poverty. Modem 
Hindus ou^t to remain faithflil to the teachings of their 
Mother, on condition that these teachings be cleansed of 
superstition and error. It is to this task riiat long ago men 
such as Mohan Roy, Dayanand Sarasvati Swami, Rama- 
krishna, Vivekanand^ and others consecmted themselves. 

To India then csn be applied the magnificent phrase 
of ilichelet when he cried: 

^^Tbefe are peoples who are necessaryP 

Yes, it is tme. There are peoples who are necessary. 
India is necessary to theworid. At present, the black 
forces of hate, brutality, hypocrisy, egoism, superstition, 
prostitution, and alcohol, ravage the earth. Nevertheless, 
above these human cyclones stand Ideal Figures who are 
as many sacred routes for humanity. Krishna, Buddha, 
Jesus, Sankaracharya, Canfudus, Zoroaster, Ivlos^, Maho- 
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met, Pythagoras, Plato...., all in their purest teachings 
point out the Glowing Landmarks on the sacred routes 
of Truth, Nobility, Brotherhood, Peace. 

Who will follow them ? 

The World of Tomorrow will be what we want it to 
be. If we -desire above all things true knowledge, the 
knowledge which brings liberty and peace, not slavery 
and dictatorship, either fascist or nazi, then let us not 
neglect the sublime teachings of the Guardians of the 
Sacred Routes. May all beings open their soul to the reali- 
ties of life, to the fundamental laws of the universe. Above 
all, may they not close their soul. This would be too grave. 
There would be no longer a beacon, there would be no 
more a route, there would be but the darkness and chaos 
of barbarism. 

If, on the other hand, we lift our eyes without ceasing 
towards the world of light where dwell for ever the 
Guardians of humanity, its true Educators, then we shall 
be able to say with the great Bergson: 

^^The great moral figures who are engraved in history take one 
another's hands across the centuries^ above our human cities: 
together they compose a divine city that they invite us to 
enter”* 

The jungle of India still echoes with the songs of 
Vedic hymns,,those that were sung from the very dawn of 
the Aryan ci-vSisation; the divine melodies of Shri Krishna’s 
flute are still vibrating in the discourses of the Gita; the 
philosophy of Sankara still inspires the lives of multitudes 
of beings; while in Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, the sublime 
figure of the Buddha stands out and indicates to us the 
way of peace. The great Sages raise- aloft their glowing 
torches, flooding with their sacred radiance the routes 
which lead towards them, the Masters of Life and Death. 
These routes, after aU, are but one: the route of wisdom 
that lifts a man above himself and makes of him a conqueror. 

* H. Bergson — Les Sources de la Morale et de la 'Reliffon, 
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is symbolised by ibc rred (risih'hal’n) lie. enrries in bis cbarnc- 
tcr of tlic Seville (^f (lie j^’ods, wlio, in fnel, even eondeseended to 
take down tbe dieiniion of llie J\Iahdhhfirnln l>v Vvasa on condi- 
tion tliat if Vyasa did not slop anywliere in llio middle of bis 
comjDosition lie (Ganei^a) would not wvile down a single verse 
without underslanding its meaning. 1 ’liougli bis sonsbip to 
Siva (Budra) belrays bis origin, bis lai(!r (bu'elopmenls serve to. 
show bow the religions mind can transform almost intractable 
materials into lovable figures and to eliango a troublesome 
spirit into “ the genial protector of bousebolds and the 
personification of common scn.sc, whose aid siiould be first 
invoked in all worldly cntcrpri.ses.’’'"' 

The same process is at work in tbe fiakli cult, altliougb 
there the original form is not so definitely anti-divine.^^ Tbe 
Ar3^an aspect of the i 5 akti cult is more allied to tbe creative 
side, while the non-Aryan contribution is probably more 
concerned with the destructive side of tbe divine nature. The 
Aryan protot37Dcs of Sakti arc the originally colourlc.ss wives 
of the Vedic gods,'^ wbo were latterly invested with the func- 
tion of energising their lethargic husbands and, in fact, of 
using them as the instruments of their creative activity. 
Then there are Aditi,^^^ the great inotber out of whom all 
creation comes; Maya, without whose association 
Brahman is unable to create ; and Prakrti, which 
alone brings this varied w'orld into being while 
Purusa behaves as an inactive spectator of the world- 
drama. It would be interesting to know if the belief in the. 
destructive aspect of a Mothcr-G;oddcss Avas a satire upon the 
increasing disinclination to kill among the Aryans as a result 
of Jaina, Bauddha and Yaisnava teachings and embodied a 
yision of days when, should men become effeminate, women- 

lord of creation, who is- invokefd in letters of invitation to marriages, takes the 
form of a butterfly which is another meaning of the Bengali word ‘ Prajfipati. 
(For the more usual articles in the hands of GapeSa,' see Bliattasali, op. cil... 
p. 146 f.) 

Mi Havell, op. cif., p. 191, 

122 See N. K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum, p. 178 f. for Vcdic references. 

: • '123 See Keith, Bel, and Phil, of the Veda and Upanishads, Vol. I, p. 218. 
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would become manlike and destroy all evil threatened from 
enemies and savages. Possibly the mother-cult name from 
people worshipping female spirits of dark intentions who were 
propitiated by suitable offerings. We still have among us 
such “ negative ” goddesses as Sitala, the goddess of small- 
pox, and Manasa, the goddess of snakes, who are prayed to 
not so much for granting the worshipper any good as for leav- 
ing him alone in peace. The fire-association of many of the 
names of Sakti^“ maj" also be due to the fact that it is in con- 
nection with huge forest-fires, where a veritable holocaust of 
animals would take iilace, that the cult arose. Corresponding 
to the gams a troop of female furies was associated with Devi, 
the Sakti of !5iva. The tradition that she had her home in the 
Vindhyas and was fond of flesh and wine and that her 
devotees were hilly tribes would point to an admixture of 
aboriginal worship in her cult.“® In her terrible forms of 
Kali, Durga (or Mahisamardim), Candl and Oamunda she 
has exacted the homage of her worshippers as a proper consort 
of Budra or Mahakala. Her insatiable blood-thirst has 
been symbolised by the Chinnamasta image, in which she is 
depicted as a decapitated female figure holding the severed 
head in her hand and sending up a fountain of blood into her 
own mouth. There is no doubt that the cult is a composite 
one ^ and that both Yedic and non-Yedic elements have 
entered into its structure. 

Here, again, has devotion achieved wonders. The imerring 
human instinct, which finds in the mother the first tender 
source of satisfaction of its hunger and thirst, felt the need of 

. . 125 See Mund. TJp. 1. 3. 4 for the names of the seven tongues of fire (the 

first two are Rail and Earali). 

126 See Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 143; see Bhattasali, op. eit., p. 127. 

l!< Muir observes as follows : " As in Siva, first of all two gods, Agni and 
Rudra.'are combined, so too his wife is to be regarded as a compound' of several 
divine forms, and this becomes quite evident if we look over the mass of her 
epithets. While one set of these, as Uma, Ambika, Parvati, Haimavatl, belong 
to the wife of Budra, others as Kali, Karall carry us back to the wife of Agni, 
while Gaurl and others perhaps refer to Hirriti, the goddess of all evil.” — O.S.T., 
TV, Ch. m. Sec. viii. For Vaisnava association, see Arjuna’s hymn to DurgS in 
M.Bh., BUsmaparvsn, 796 f.j and also Virataparvan, 178 f., and HarivainSa, 3336 f. 
(See hluir, ibid., p. 368 f. end p. 361, f.n. 337.) See Hopkins, Epic Mythology , ' 
p. m 1 - 
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a simila.!* divine being who would take greater pity on human 
failing and su/Tcring than a slorn Heavenly Father. God 
as Mother could fulfil at least two of the conditions of 
divinity, viz., creation and preservation, if the human mother 
is to be taken as an earthly analeguc. Only there may be some 
doubt about her eapaeily to destroy, 'rhe cruel and destructive 
aspect of ISakti served to show that if due occasion should arise, 
she would not he found wanthig even in that capacity either: 
possibly there was an element of over-compen.salion in the 
process and the terrifying colours were painted more thick than 
necessary.^®® But the primary interest musi have been flic 
need of a female god to whom the sinmu* could unhurden his 
soul more fully than to a male deity and with surer chance of 
forgiveness. In Vai.snavism where Laksmi remained to the end 
a devoted wife, she is prayed to for intc.rccding'"’ on behalf of 
the sinner and securing the relenting grace of her husband. 
But DevI or Sakti is a far more independent deity^“ from the 
beginning and she herself absolves the sinner from his guilt out 
of motherly afl’ection. In popular hymns fervent prayers go up 
to her to forgive her foolish and erring sons as all good mothers’ 
are Avont to do. We thus reach the position that f5akti is not 
an intercessor but tlie supreme divinity herself. 

According to the ])hilosophical view that Sakti (energy), 
and Saktimat (the being jiossessing the energy) are non-distiii- 
guishable (ahhimia) it is not possil)lc to keep Siva arid Sakti 
separate — fiiva (or Brahma or Yi.snu) cannot act without 
Sakti and therefore the two arc identical. ’ Here is a quotation- 
from a Tamil Saiva saint, Arid Nandi, where Sakti is not 
absolutely independent of {5iva but is an expression of. his 
powers. “ She, AAdio is lira’s Iq-paMti (grace), icchahkti 
(will), kriyaiakti (action), jnanahkii (knowledge), who is 
the cause of all creation, sustentation and destruction, who is 


128 Cruelty associated •with a mother-cult is not present in Hinduism alone. 
See Eliot, Hinduism end Buddhism, H, p. 276. 

See B. N. Seal, Comparative Studies in Vaisnavism and Christianity; see, 
however, Tattvatraya (Cho'U’khamba Ed.), p. 98, -u’hcre Mahalaksml appears in an 
opposite role. 

-For the increasing importance of Laksmi in later Vaisnavism and its causes 
see H. C. Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. *106. 

MO Keith, Bel. and Phil, of the Veda and Upanishads, I, p. 21S. J 
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rupa Cforni'^ and arupn (fonnlcssnoss) and neither, who is the 
consort of Tsa in (liosc forms, who is all this world and all this 
wealth, who begets the wliole world and sustains them : the 
Gracious Feet of this our Mother, who imparts blissful im- 
mortality to souls, and removes their bondages of birth and 
wlio remains seated with our Father in the hearts of the 
Freed, let me lift upon my hcad.”^^^ But it is possible to go 
beyond this stage and to think that J5akti is the support of the 
whole, universe and Brahma, Visnu and {5iva are only forms 
assumed or created by fiakti to fulfil diiTerent cosmic functions. 
This is mythically rcpn'sontcd by fiiva, Vi.mu and Brahma 
being made to he the children of fiakti who then chooses fiiva as 
her spouse,’'*” presumably because destruction is a more palp- 
able exjiression of energy than creation and preservation. 
When this conception is i-eached. Sakti becomes identified with 
Brahman, the formless Absolute from which all things proceed 
and in wliich all things are dissolved. Numerous passages 
can be quoted from the Tantras, the special $akta literature,, 
to prove this identification, and some parts of the Tantra litera- 
ture, c.ff., the fir.st few Ultdsas (chapters) of the Mahanirvana 
Tautra, would read like a Ycdiintic manual. Conformably 
to this belief, the worship of other gods and all non-Tantric 
modes of worshi]i are regarded as inferior and incapable 
of liberating the soul. Here is a characteristic passage from 
Tantra literature: “The human being, desirous of final 
emancipation, enters the path of devotion, first as a Saura 


131 Proceedings of the Contention of Religions in India, 1909, Vol. H, p. 128. 
For tlic relation of Siva and Sakli, see Artliur Avalon, Tantra of the Great Libera- 
tion, p, six f. 

132 A goddess with a young subordinate god is known in early times on every 
coast of the Sfoditorranean wliL?h looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is 
Tanit with her son; in Egypt, Isis with Homs; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with 
Tainmuz (Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybole with Attis; in Greece (as especially in 
Greek Crete itself), Rhea with the young Zeus. Everywhere she is parthenos, i.e., 
unwed, but made the mother first of her companion by immaculate conception, and 
then of the gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. In memory of these 
original facts, her cult (especially the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked by 
various practices and observances symbolic of the negation of trae marriage and 
obliteration of sex. A part of her male votaries are castrated; and her female 
votaries must ignore their married state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. — ERE. i. 147 (art. AEGEAN RELIGION). 

31 
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(worshipper of the Sun) iind for twelve successive lives, goes 
to the Solar regions and comes 1)nck, fmally to attain the 
Sdrsti-muldi after losing liiinsolf in .lh*aliina at the end of a 
/I'ff/pa. He if^ then horn again as a (irDiapahja (wors])ipper of 
Ganapati) in the next /iv///w and after eight hirtlis, attains 
similar!)' the Snmlpyn-mukti. Tn the next halpa, he is born 
again as a Vai.^nova (worshipper «)f Visnu), and after seven 
births, attains the Srilnlnja-wuhl}. Similarly, in the succeed- 
ing Icaljja, lie takes birth as a (worshiiiper of Siva), and 
worshipping Siva for five births, obtains the Srnjujija-mukU 
and for the life-time of a hundred Brahmas, lives in Siva-like 
form in the >^iva-1ol‘a. He again takes his birth and in 
pursuance of his ideas and customs, worships Sakti for four 
lives, after that he takes his rest in Cit (Tntelligcnce Pure) 
and attains the Knirahja- or Nirrntui-mnldi or the Highest 
Salvation. Of all the worshippers of the five gods, only the 
devotee worshipping with the >^a1di mantra attains Nirvana- 
inukti or Salvation. 

When we are talking of the evolution of the Sakti cult ve 
are referring not so much to the addition of Absolutistic 
terminology as to an emphasis upon if, for even yery early 
speculations had invested the deity with some of the highest 
qualities of divinity. In the Kena TJpanisad Umfi Haimavatf 
appears as a revealer of the nature of Brahman and she was 
herself frequently identified with SarasvatT, the personified 
Vedic lore. A transition to the Absolutistic conception was 
therefore easy and natural. Duly she became the revealer of 
the Nigama — ^the body of spiritual truths which she dis- 
coursed to Siva for the benefit of the entire creation in the 
Kaliyuga. The Tantras reiterated the efficacy of mantras 
and prescribed certain yanfras or diagrams as representing the 
forms in which the different deities received their offerings. 
The naantras arranged in and about a y antra formed a mystic 

13S Quoted in the Proceedings of the Convention of Religions in India, 1909, 
Vol. H, p. 149. iPor the five types of mtikti, see Kennedy, The Chaitanija Aforc- 
ment, p. 98 (saloJcga-heing in the same plane ■with God ; samipya-ncaTness to God ; 
sdrupya-Iikeness to God; ^arstf-equalling the glory of God; sayw/ya-abso^tion 
in Gpd). 
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divine body and everyone had to receive Tantric initiation 
to 1 h' entitled to sjiiritual coinradeship and salvation. 
The Puranas had sujiplied the mythology of the gods ; the 
Tantras provided the rituals. In course of time the cult over- 
stejiped its original Saiva limits and not only acknowledged 
tlic wives of the otlicr gods as the Saktis of the latter, just as 
Durga, I\HwatT. Uma or (lauri was of Siva, but also prescribed 
forms of ritualistic worship for all gods, male and female. 
While it provided for congregational worship of a qnestionable 
type in the Sricakra (the circle) — ^jiractically the only other 
congregational worsliip outside Vaisnavism — and abolished 
caslc-distinciions there, it definitely raised the dignity of 
women, remembering that those’ belonged to the same sex as 
the Supreme Goddess, supported the marriage of widows and 
opposed the ])racticc of Sail or immolation of women on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands just deceased.^®^ Now it is these 
ajipcals that could si)rcad tlie cult from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin (Kanyri-kumari) among philosophers and devout men 
and not the Panca-maUdra , the so-called five M’s, namely, 
madya (wine), wdmsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra (parched 
grain)^^ and maithuna (coition), which to ill-informed minds 
carry the entire significance of Saktaism. As to the liberties 
permitted to the “ hero ” {vlra), it is well to remember that he 
has been defined as one who has controlled his senses, is truth- 
ful and ever engaged in worship and has sacrificed lust and 
other passions.^^ Did not the TJpanisad speak in almost identi- 
cal terms of what is permitted to the liberated, knonung full 
well that to such natures morally reprehensible acts are impos- 
sible? In fact, the aim of the entire Tantric discipline is to 
sublimate the lower instincts and to raise the soul from sex 
(Midddh-dra) to salvation {Saliasrdra) after transcending the 
intermediate obstacles As usual, the danger has come 

See Eliot, op. cit., TL, p. 285. 

135 The translation is o£ A. Ayalon. — See Tantra of the Great Liberation, 
Introd., p. cxif. ; also p. oxviii f. 

135 Tbtd., lulr., p. oxii. 

iSTChan. Up., 6. 10. 9-10. 

138 The six caJeras or centres are Muladhara, Svadhisthana, Manipfirn, 
Andbata, Vidnddba, and Ajna from below upwards. These cakras (they have been 
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from using cquivoc-al liingujigo in spirilunl innKors, for the 
ordinary mind, failing to inako out ilin syinholisin, has fixed 
upon tile letter of the text and Ihen’by exensod itself into 
indulgences, superstitions and magical practices. 

We shall now dost’, our review of tlu' major sects of 
Hinduism with some general ndlerdioiis and some account of 
later developments. An historical study of the different 
forms of faith reveals the interesting fa(^t that the Indo-Aryan 
mind gradually outgrew its ^’edi(^ j)rjlyth(v!sm witli unaided 
effort only to transcend theism alt()g(‘tlu*r and land in a 
speculative monism which, wliiie d('grading the status of the 
gods, increased enormously tlu* prestige (d' the wise man. 
The l)0])ular mind, however, while it reconcileil itself gradually 
to tlie loss of most of the Vedie rituals, ndiisful to abandon the 
gods, with the efl’ect that monotheism in sonu* forFii or other 
reared its head. Even the ^’ed."lnta system, whic'h summarised 
the Upanisadic teachings, had to provide IVr the satisfaction of 
the theistic bent of the human mind by ))ostulating the reality 
of God at least for devotional purposes, and some Vedilntic 
commentators could also make ndetjuate pinvision for the 
reality of the individual soul and the divine government of the 
world in their interpretation of the Brahmn-Snira. Increased 
acquaintance with simider forms of woivhip and contact 
with indigenous population led not only to increased 
emphasis on the clement of devotion hut also to the relaxation 
of caste rules. The acceptance of a Su])rcmc God led to the 
subordination of the law of Karma to Divine grace and to the 
softening of the rigours of the law of transmigration. In its 
search after an ideal godhead the growing ethical sense 
moralised the character of one or other of the ancient gods 
and laid emphasis not only on the unitary character of God 
but also on His holiness, His abhorrence of sin and His ready 

r;- 

often identified "with the plexuses) must be pierced or conquered before the union 
of the JTva TOtb Parama-Siva (which is the sattviha or spiritual meaning of 
Maithuna or coition) can take place. See Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, 
Intr., p. Ivii f. ; p. cxxxii f. Union with Tripurasundarl bqcamo an objective in 
some Sakti cults. — See Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 146 . 
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forgivcncps of sin;? confessed and abandoned. While tlie 
dans^er of Injising into an nnctliical religion, owing to the 
per.^istenee of early literary traditions and the equivocal 
language of devotion, could not be entirely overcome, a sense 
of projiriety limited its extension to society at large in the 
past and has now practically overcome it altogether. 

Wc a])proach now the post-Paiiranic religious history of 
India where religious forces other than Hindu came into ope- 
ration. Genuine indigenous develoimient of religion took the 
form of .tiyncretism and toleration. The non-difference of Hari 
(Ah’.snu) and Kara (Siva) has already been referred to. The 
association of Brahma, Vi.snn and Siva with their respective 
Saktis,- of which Buddhistic analogues are well known, 
was established, 'rhe trinity of Brahma, '\’^isnu and Siva 
with their resjiectivc co.smic functions of creation, 
pre.scrvalion and destruction was introduced, and a com- 
bination of these functions in each god, especially in Visnu 
and Siva, was preached, thus recognising that the three 
were ultimately one in essence. When Brahma dis- 
appeared from the field of religion and Sakti, Gane^a and 
Siirya were added, the same syncretism manifested itself in 
tlic worship of the five gods among the Smartas, which thus 
broke down the religious isolation of the different sects, 
especially in South India, hut re-introduced a limited poty- 
theism, at least in ai^pearance, among the largest majority of 
the Hindu population. But for the fact that Hindu poly- 
theism is always tempered h}"^ Vedantic monism (of which the 
philosophy of Bamakr.sna Paramahamsa is a modern ex- 
ample), this might have led to a recrudescence of crass 
polytheism : actually, however, it led to a henotheism where 
there is for the time being only one principal god and the 
other gods are subordinate to him. The preaching of Earna- 
kiysna Paramahamsa that each method of belief is equally with- 
others a true path of religion^^^ is as much a reaffirmation of 
the Gita ideal of manifold aiiproach as a reiteration of the 
creed of sjmcretistic Hinduism of this type. 

139 See Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, p. 192 f. ICesbab 
Gbandra Sen’s Now Dispensation was a similar e:leatic belief. — Ibid, p. 67 f. ; p. 64. 
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Tlie introduction of Semitic monotheism in India tlirongli 
Christianity and Islam lias deeply affected not only Hindu 
social organisation hut also Hindu religious thought. A 
deeper appreciation of the unity of God from the latter and 
of the value of devotion from (lie former led io a number 
of reforminfr movements in mediaeval and modern India. 

O 

Some like Kabir and Nanak atteinjiled io fuse Hinduism and 
Islam through ethical non-ritualislic monolheism while 
retaining for the most jiart llindu religious ideas and appella- 
tions. Some like Ramananda, Oaifanya. Nrnnadeva and 
TulasTdasa stuck to Vaisnava monolheism hut flooded it with 
the language of piety and devotion and used the vernacular 


medium in their preachings to bring religion home to the 
minds of the people. Similar Saivile revivals took place in 
South India. 

Brought face to face with the monotheism of the West, 
three reforming movements have arisen to stem the tide of 
conversion. The Arya Samaj has revived Yedicism^^® and, 
while abolishing caste and idolatry, has given a monotheistic 
interpretation to the Vcdic religion. It has revived oblation 
(havana) with an altered meaning and without animal sacrifice 
but has abandoned most of the later Hindu beliefs. The 
Brahma Samaj was conceived in a different spirit. While 
the Arya Samaj was launched in opposition to Islam and 
Christianity, the Brahma Samaj wished to utilise the best 
points of both, while professing to revive the religion of the 
Upanisads. The three earliest reformers belonging to this 
Church — ^Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore and 
Keshab Chandra Sen — ^were influenced most deeply by the 
Qur’an, the Upanisads and the Bible respectively ; the first 
adhered more to an impersonal Absolute, however, than to a 
personal God, which the second advocated, and. the third 
introduced many Christian conceptions in the relation of God 
to man. Brahmaism to-day, however, is, like the Prarthana 
Samaj built on its model, more Hindu than anything else in 
its philosophy of life and religious nomenclature. The return 


Me See Farquhar, op. cit., p. 120 f. 
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lo Pauranic religion ^vas inaiiguratcd by Eamakrsna Parama- 
bainsa in ibe cljaraeteristic Bengali Avay by worshipping Kali, 
as Pain Prasad Son had donp before liim,^^* But Vaisnavism, 
which iias hv its past liistory proved itself to be most capable 
of development in a theistic direction, is coming to its owa. 
not only in the worshi]) of the great charioteer of Arjuna 
(whence Krsna as (he discourscr of (he Gita is called Partha- 
sarathi) in Hindu Tdissions, which are working among ont- 
eastes. aposiaU's. hill-tribes and people of alien faiths, but 
also in an innv'ased appreciation of the message of the Gita by 
eminent ihinkors like Tilak, Arabinda Ghosh and Gandhi. 
Thus the Vedas, the Ppanisads and the Piiranas have all been 
revived in Modern India in search of an indigenous mono- 
theism. and cent(‘m)iorary political events have added patriotic 
zeal to r('!igi<ins revivals, rnattractive social features which 
cram]>cd missionary activities in the past are being ignored 
or abolished, and Hinduism is fast becoming a Chm’ch 
militant with fresh ambitions for a career of conquest.^^^ 
This is indircclly helping the religion itself, for aggi’ession 
to-day is jiossiblo only for those who are best protected. 
Hindtiism in its orthodox form is linked up with idolatry : we 
.shall .study this aspect of Hinduism in a subsequent chapter. 
It remains to ho seen how ITinduism transforms itself to resist 
the onslaught of alien faiths and to win fresh converts among 
the cultured nations of the world. To a world suffering from 
nalk)nal rivalries, political .struggles and luxmious modes of 
living the Hindu message of non-injury, toleration, peace and 
renunciation as the highest ideals of religious life may j'et 
])rove a soothing salve. On the other hand, to those in 
Hindu India who choose to follow the western ideals of strife 
the cult of KfilT or the Kr.sna who incited Arjuna to violence 

m Koplwb Cliandrii Sen apparently got his concept of God as Mother from 
association with Karralq-sna Paramahaipsa. — See Farqnhar, op. cit., p. 68. 

U 2 See, for insfan'cc, Hinduism invades America by Thomas Wendell. 
Attempts hare also been made to preach Hinduism in Europe and will possibly be 
made to get info touch wi*h the still extant old Hindu colonies of the Ear East 
(including Bali and other islands of tbe Indian archipelago). Indian emigration 
to different parts of the world is also helping to spread Hinduism abroad. 

See the writer’s article on Our Changing Social Relations in the Dacca 
University Journal, 1936. 
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may prove immciiRcly jiilraclivK, lo Hie infinilc woe of 
humanity at largo. Bigns arc not wanting tliat even latent 
atheism ami sccplicisin, wliicli are sneli aliiding fentiiros of 
Hindu pliilosopliic tlioiiglil all llirougli ils liislory/'^ are rear- 
ing their heads in the trail of material amhition and political 
struggle. The future religion of Hindu India is thus shrouded 
in obscurity and will undouhl('dly he shaped uiat(‘rially by 
world forces and inter-eonnnunal relations. In the UK’antiuic 


small bands of enthusiast ie disciples are gathering as of 
old round devotional minds for inspiratif)nal talks and 
religious discourses and deilicatiou of tlu'se local saints is 
going on as usual all anumd. Never before was such a 
conscious attemjit made (o (‘xplain, undi'rsfand and appreciate 
the eternal verities of Hindu religious tlmught or to put the 
social structure in a satisfactorv order. MMie nc'o-Vcflantic 


movement with its message of ecpinlity and fraternity is rapid- 
ly pervading T-lindu society and there is a delinite tendency 
now to equate the service of God with the service of the socially 
dein-essed, the poor and the fallen. The preacher Viveka- 
nanda, the poet Rabindranath and the political saint Gandhi 
have chosen as their ideal of divine, service ministration to the 


needs of the poor and the down-trodden and sent 
forth a message of .social sympathy which is being 
widely responded to and carried out in piuctice. To 
the negative prescription Of non-injury has been added 
the positive prescription of active lielpfulness as a mode of 
fulfilling religious obligations. What stood so long in the 
way of practical charity of this kind is the characteristic 
Hindu way of dissociating philosophy from social life. We 
may hope that as the messages of purified Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and Vedanta are more intimately followed, Hinduism will not 
only evolve on purer lines of siDeculation and worship hut 
also usher in fuller appreciation of tlie brotherhood of man 
through the common fatherhood of God or through the 
ultimate identity of all finite spirits in and through Brahman. 


143 See the -writer's article on The Polite Atheism of Indian Philosophii ••• 
the Dacca University Studies, Vol. I. 
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God in Judaism 

Jt mny be admitted without any discussion that when 
earlier and later beliefs jostle with one another in the scrip- 
tures of any particular religion, often to tlie confusion and 

dismav of its adherents, the reason is to be found in the 

» 

almost universal disinclination to tamper with a 

sacred text. Tt is not in every religion that an 

' Uthinan edits the sacred literature with the motive of en- 
forcing uniformity of belief and preventing future dissen- 
sion, or wields the authority to impose a standard 
version upon the entire religious community. Attempts 
made in India to codify socio-religious practices ended in the 
setting up of regional comjiendia (nihandhas) sanc- 
tioning conflicting customs and practices and adding to the 
vast extant basic religious literature of the country. The 

puerilities, errors and contradictions to be found in most, 

if not all, religious literatures — especially in those that have 
had a long and varied history — ^provide a happy hunting 
ground to students of ethnology, anthropology, psychology, 
ethics, social history and comparative religion. From the 
side of the religions concerned, how'ever, they represent 
successive or separate speculations, some lofty and others 
lowly, to conceive or construct the essentials of faith and 
practice in keeping with the intellectual ability, the ethical 
stature or the regional or contemporary necessities of their 
adherents. Not unoften they are due to the influence of conti- 
guous alien faiths with which some sort of rapprochement 
seems desirable either to fill up an existing lacuna, or 
to cultivate social concord, or to facilitate the ready 
acceptance of those religions by fresh social groups. 
It is not always that the victors have suppressed, 
32 
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supplanted or modified the faiths of the vanquished. 
History is replete with instances where the vanquished 
have immensely influenced the religious beliefs of the 
conquerors, and this is true not only in cases of cultural 
conquest but also in those of political domination. In state re- 
ligions such absorptions have sometimes been deliberately and 
officially made ; but where religion is only a social institution 
the changes are generally gradual and unconscious and must 
be deemed to satisfy a social need, sane or morbid, or at 
least a social craze for novelty. The composition of the 
group very often determines the direction in which the un- 
conscious changes take place, namely, whether towards 
evolution or towards degeneration ; and by ‘ composition ’ 
is to be understood not merely the strength of number but 
also the strength of conviction that the group possesses. 
The informed reader will readily remember the expansion 
and modification of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Christianity in different fashions in different regions in 
past and present times. 

It is not possible to indicate a single source of religious • 
development and all causes do not operate at the same tiiiie. 
By far the most potent and abiding cause, however, is the 
rational and ethical faculty of man which cannot rest penha- 
heiitly satisfied with the latent contradictions of a creed 
or the antisocial implications of a baneful religious practice. 
It is indeed true that very often in a backward race 
the quickening Of theoretical and practical reason has 
to be achieved by painful and persistent effort, if not by 
active interference from without ; but once the social 
quickening does coine, it is impossible to sterri the tide of pro- 
gress, even though occasional retardations, due to the imita- 
tion of lower ideals or to momentary weakness of the social 
rnind in times of crisis, are not unknown in religious history. 
Men may grow to the stature of great ideals — that is the 
hope and justification of missionary activity among backward 
races ; but those who are engaged in the actual task of con- 
version know it only too well , how comparatively easy it is 
to secure external conformity and how difficult it is to make 
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the higher religion a living faith. The religion a man pro- 
fesses provides, in fact, the nucleus round which his whole life 
crystallises and the entire system of his thoughts and actions 
is organised. We have already remarked that intellectual 
culture and a deepened moral sense, howsoever acquired, 
deeply affect man’s religious ideas just as, conversely, a 
developed religious consciousness has profound effects upon 
man’s ethical ideas. In delineating the historical develop- 
ment of certain Indian religious systems we have indicated 
how man’s conception of the nature and function of God is 
profoundly modified by subjective needs of the head and the 
heart and how -when old ^^vactices are continued they are 
invested with a nobler spiritual significance. As Eeinach 
pertinently remarks “ The Deit}’^ is inaccessible to man; 
but at the various epochs traversed by civilisation, humanity 
has made God in its own likeness, and the gradual idealisa- 
tion of this image is an essential part of the history of 
humanity itself.” 

It vdll be our task now to show that every living 
religion has been obliged to have recourse to some or other 
of these expedients to escape annihilation and that the 
course of development has always lain in the direction of a 
fuller recognition of the unity and ubiquity of God and of 
the brotherhood of men with its implications of social concord 
and social service. It is evident that unequal emphasis will 
be laid on these twn aspects by different religions according 
as they were origihally defective on the side of duty or on the 
side of devotion. The Hebrew' religion with its well-devel- 
oped conception of a tribal or national God required develop- 
ment on the aspect of social duty and intercommunal sym- 
pathy, while Buddhism with its elaborate ethical code 
required the complementaiy development on the aspect 
of religious ' devotion. Even wiiere provision already 
exists for meeting both the demands, philosophical specula- 
tion and practical need may show' the inadequacy of the 
existing concepts of deity and duty alike and lead to a more 


1 S. Beinach, Orpheus, p. 166. 
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comprehensive grasp of the nature of God and His relation 
to the world and of the domain of social obligations. 

As Judaism furnishes a most instructive parallel to 
Hinduism, which we have already studied, we shall begin our 
exposition with that religion. There are obvious difficulties 
in comparing two creeds one of which has remained almost 
ethnic to the end among a people singularly inartistic in cha- 
racter while the other has developed on divergent lines of 
speculation and myth and did not remain an exclusive posses- 
sion of a particular nation or tribe. The difficulties are 
increased by the fact that the Hebrew nation did not treat 
its scriptures consistently with the same reverence as the 
Hindus did, with the eftect that later beliefs and traditions 
were more than once pushed up to the beginning of things.® 
Biblical scholars are now agreed that the Pentateuch in 
its present form is a synthesis of at least four different schools 
of thought ^ — ^the Yahwist, the Elohist, the Deuteronomist 
and the Priestly; that although manifest repetitions 
and contradictions and abrupt changes in matter and style 
serve to reveal the composite character of the collection in 
some places, it is not always easy to allocate to each tradi- 
tion its share in the whole ; and that here and there are 
evidences of much more ancient materials being embedded in 
the documents of Hebrew religious thought. But, in spite of 
the dovetailing of different traditions, the Old Testament 
contains sufficient indications, on the surface, of the tamper- 
ing of earlier texts by later beliefs. Besidesj the different 
books belonging to different ages present divergent pictures 
of the national God ; in fact, the differences are sometimes as 
great as those in Hinduism between the Upanisads and tiic 
Pur^nas regarding the nature and function of God. 

A close examination of the books of the Bible as also of 
the archaeological remains in the Canaanite home of the 

2 See W. Eobertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jetoisli Church, Lect. 
Xnr. The Narrative of the Hesatench (p. 3S8f). 

3Lods, Israel, p. lOf.; Bettany, Judaism and Christianity, p. 2f; Hexa- 
teuch (Vol. 2, p. 363) calls them the Covenant Code, the Denteronomic and the 
Priestly (see also p. 366). 
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Jews has disposed once for all of a pre-Mosaic monotheism 
in whie.h Kenan and the pan-Babylonist school of Winckler 
fondly believed/ Neither the Semitic tribes as a whole nor 
the nomadic tribes in general nor the Israelites in particular 
were free at all times from the taint of animism and polythe- 
ism ; and among the Semites, as among other primitive races, 
monotheism has been won by hard thinking and unremitting 
zeal. As Lods remarks,® “ There is one fact which puts out 
of court the theory of a 23re-Jahwistic Hebrew monotheism, 
in whatever form it may be advanced. It is that the Isra- 
elites, when they emerge into the full light of history and 
up to the time of the great prophets, although J'ahwists, were 
not monotheistiS. They worshipped only one national god, 
Jahweh; but they believed in the existence and power of 
other gods : they were monolaters. But monolatry is a form 
of polytheism. Israel only attained to monotheism in the 
eighth century and to a clear and conscious monotheism only 
in the sixth, and that by a slow process of internal develop- 
ment whose stages we can trace.” By collecting the. traces 
of ancient thought and practice in Israelite institutions and 
beliefs of the better documented periods and by comparing 
these with the beliefs and customs of nomadic Semites — of 
pre-Islamic Arabs and Bedouins of to-day, Lods has proposed 
the following reconstruction of pre-Mosaic Hebrew beliefs. 
Like all primitive peoples the Hebrews were given to magic 
and believed in the efficacy of certain practices and objects 
in controlling ” invisible powers, gods, demons, spirits, the 
souls of things.” They regarded the dead with religious 
awe, invested them with divine character and worshipped 
their dead ancestors with libations on a massehali or a stele 
set up near the tomb.® . They also worshipped a great num- 
ber of trees, springs and rivers, caves and mountains. The 
sun, the moon and the stars were supposed to play an impor- 


4 Lods, op. eft., p. 253, Appendix. see Sir Charles Marston, The New 
Knowledge about the Old Testament, Ch. m, for the opposite view; also p. 'jM.) 
sjbfd, p. 257= 
tjbid, p. 228. 
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tant part in men’s lives.^ Demons too were believed in as 
also possession by them. A belief in some god being the 
ancestor of a particular tribe or clan was present and even a 
physical relationship was often conceived. Nay, even “ the 
constituent elements of the totemic system ” were also 
present.® There was at first no clear differentiation between 
the various supernatui*al powers, which were often imperson- 
ally conceived; but latterly polydemonism moved towards 
polytheism and different gods even came to be regarded as 
fathers ” of different human groups and therefore as 
persons. It is doubtful, however, if there was any hierarchy 
of the gods, but it is very likely that Yahweh, the god of Sinai, 
had assumed sufficient personality before Moses made him 
the god of the Hebrew tribes as a whole. As compared with 
this name, the other three names of the Hebrew God,® viiz. 
Elohim (deity), El Shaddai (almighty god?), El Ely on (God 
Most High) are definitely less personal.^® 

» 

■*1 

7 Lods, op. cit., p. 231. 

^ Ibid, p. 249. (See also Sir Charles Marston, op. cit., p. 37; Cheyne, Trodt- 
tions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. xv.) 

^ Ibid, ,p. 210. 

10 See D’Alviella, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God, p. 149 f., 
where a similar impersonal sense is ascribed to the gods of the Western Semites 
(Baal, Adon, Moloch or Melek, El, etc.). 

Many of the magical practice.s, the beliefs relating to the contagious nature 
of holiness and uncleanliness, and to the way in which the influence of the dead 
could attach itself to clothing and hair, show how far, at a certain period, super- 
hum::,'! powers were conceived as a fluid, as an impersonal force. 

According to certain critics, the very ancient term which is found in all 
Semitic languages to express the idea of “ god ” under the various iorms of 'el 
(Hebrew), ilu (Babylonian), ilah (Arab) originally denoted the vague force which 
is the source of all strength and life, the divine rather than a god or a divine person- 
ality : it would, have had a meaning similar to that of the term mono among the 
Polynesians, the Indian brahman, and the Latin numen. — Lods, Israel, p. 260. 

It would also seem that the simplest explanation of the very peculiar use 
of the plural elohim to denote a god lies in this early lack of differentiation between 
the various supernatural powers. In Hebrew, the word elohim, literally meaning 
gods, in the plural, may be used to denote either several divine beings, or in 
speaking of a single god or goddess. And even when it has a singular meaning 
it may be construed v’ith plural adjectives and verbs. The Phoenicians used tlie 
plural elim in the same way, while the Babylonians also applied the plural iVoni 
to a .single god Doubtless, the worshipper, uncertain whether, in any parti- 

cular place, he had to do with one or several supernatural beings, used the 
expression elehim, in the indeterminate sense, of “ the divine powers. 76 W, 
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ing to the term later on in conformity with contemporaneous 
religious ideas. Speaking of Moses* contribution, Lods 
remarks, “The true origin of his work must be sought in 
his remarkable conviction that his God was almighty and 
paramount, that he would deliver the Hebrews and make 
them his people.*' We may very well suppose that on em- 
bracing the creed of Yahweh the Israelites took the Kenite 
“ mark of Yahweh ’’ on their hand and their forehead^^ and 
that circumcision replaced later on this branding of the 
flesh. It is almost certain that this device of warding off 
dangers from invisible powers was replaced also by phylac- 
teries, or leather cases containing passages of the scriptures, 
wh’ch pious Jews of later, times fastened at those places.^® 

Certain persistent traditions in connection with the cult 
of Yahweh can be safely utilised to gather together the fac- 
tors that went to form this particular God-idea.*^ Thus 
Yahweh is said to have promised to Abraham in Haran that 
He would make of him “ a great nation and this promise 
is repeated and observed over and over again in the Old Testa- 
ment, so that there can he no doubt that Yahweh is ** a god 
of increase, of generation, of populousness, of fertility.” 
He was prayed to, by or on behalf of barren women, for chil- 
dren — Sarah, Kebekah, Leah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, all 


l4Bxod. 18.16. See Lode, op. at., pp. 324*B; Marti, Religion of the Oli 
Testament, p. 60f. BEE. vi. 254, states that the Kenitei derivation is more than 
dubious. 

WJ^ree explanations of the origin of circumcision in Israel will he found 
in Bx. iv. 24-6 (Tahwist); Joshua v. 2-3, 8-9 (Elohist); Gen. xxxiv (Priestly). 
See also Gen. 17.10-4. The practice was not confined to the Israelites alone, for the 
Egyptians, Arabs, Phoenicians, Bdoihites, Ammonites and Moabites all practised 
it, the only exception being the Philistines.' See Oheyne, op. cit., pp. 532-6. 

Originally the custom was a social rite without religious significance and it 
was only “ during the exile, when the Jews came into close contact with peoples 
like the Babylonians and Persians j who did not practise the rite, that circumci- 
sion took on in the eyes of the Israelites the character of a symbol of nationality 
ond religion.” “ Then it was that circumcision became the sign of the covenant 
between Jahweh and his people (Gen. xvii— Second Priestly) and was re^^ired of 
• all, stranger or slave, who partook of the Passover (Bxod. xii. 44, 47-9).- Lods, 
Israel, p. 198f. 

16 Lods, op. cit., p. 325. These phylacteries are still used by pious Jews. 

W See Grant Allen, The Evolution of the Idea of God, Chaps. IX and 
X. Lods, op. eit,, p. 456f, 
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conceived by Ynlnvcirs grace. As among the Hindus, 
banvnncss uas a curse among tlic Hebrews and they there- 
fore pcrimticd nol only Ihe remarriage of widows but also 
leviratc and adojiiion.*'' As (be lord of fertility and popula- 
tion, Yahweli could very 'well claim the first fruits 

of tlic field and the fiock and also the first- 
born of men as His share. At least three 

national festivals were held in connection with the 
harvest*^ — the l\ass(wer which was a “ harvest thanks- 
giving ” after barley-harvest, the Pentecost or the Feast of 
Weeks when the wheat had been completely gathered in, 
and the I'east of Tabernacles or of Ingathering after the 
whole of the yearly croj) had been collected and the vintage 
prepared. “Young trees were not to be cropped till three 
years liad passed ; in the fourth year the fruit was offered to 
.Jehovali, aud only afterwards did it come into use by man.““ 
Firstlings were saerificed to Yaliwcb. The first-born sons, 
“in later stages at least, wore cither made over as Nazirites 
or redeemed with an offering or a money-ransom. ““ The 

n Loils. eip. di., p. MS. 

nn linrs l)ccn rnjrn<’!’*c^ Grant Allen that circumcision ■n’as probably 
pracUred at first on the first-born alone and then extended to all Jews. — G. Allen, 
op. dt., Ch. X. See Camldd^c /Itiricnl IlisloTy, Vol. m, p. 452. 

It is not wnlihclv that Tnhwch ns the pod of fertility belongs to the sphere 
of runsl life in Canaan and represents the second stago only, the first being that 
of a god of the dcrert. 

‘^Lods, op. dt., p. 435; Marti, op. dt., p. 101. 

As the connection of these festivals with country life was gradually for- 
gotten, the agricultural feasts wore transformed into memorials of historical occur- 
rences. Tlic Passover, which had originally an entirely different signification, and 
the Feast of hraxxotli, the relijjioiis celebration of the beginning of harvest, be- 
came the historical anniversaries of the Exodus. Xiatcr, the Feast of Weets was 
interpreted os the memorial celebration of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai 
Fti wo learn from source.s outside the O.T. — awhile the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
had likewise been at first simply a harvest festival, was brought into connection 
with (ho dwelling in booths during the journeyings in the wilderness. — Marti, 
op. dt., pp. 203-4. See also ERE. v. 864-6; Cheyne, op. dt., p. 648. 

The Passover is really a combination of two different festivals, namely, 
(1) the old Passover of the nomads, a spring festival in which the new-born ani- 
mals of the year were sacrificed, and (2) the festival of the peasants at the begin- 
ning of the barley-harvest. 

® Bcltany, op. dt., p. 45. Ijgv. 19. 9-10, 23-6; 23.22; Dent. 24. 19-22. The 
practice was Canaanite and meant to palliate the spirit of the field, the vine or 
the tree. — ^Lods, op. dt., p. 403. 

MExod. 13.12-16. 

33 
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legend of Moses and Zipporah, where circumcision is regarded 
as having been instituted as a substitute offering for a child, 
shows, however, that the dangerous logical practice of the 
sacrifice of the first-born, as was re-instituted later 
on by Ahaz and Manasseh, was not merely theoreti- 
cally held but, as recent excavations reveal, was actually in 
vogue among the Hebrews as among the Canaanites,^® thus 
fulfilling to the letter the divine injunction that on the eighth 
day “Thou shalt give to me the first-born of thy sons” (Ex. 
xxii. 29-30). 

Closely related to this aspect are two other facts connect- 
ed with the worship of Yahweh. It is difficult to explain 
how and why Yahweh came to be worshipped as a bull of 
gold in Dan and Bethel. Theriomorphism was rampant 
in Egypt where the ancestors of the Hebrews had sojourned 
long, and in Canaan itself Adad (or Hadad), a storm-god. 
like Yahweh himself, had the bull as his sacred animal.^ 
It is not unlikely that this universal symbol of virility was 
felt to be most congruous with the god of fertility which 
Yahweh was, and it is not till we come to the age of Hosea“ 
that this mode of worship was publicly denounced. Yahweh 
was sometimes called a young bull and his temples were 
also decorated with bull-images.“ The institution of circum- 
cision and the practice of sacred prostitution in connection 
with the cult of Yahweh also bring out the prominence of 
the fertility-idea. The other fact is the prominent associa- 
tion of YaiiTveh with sacred stones. Graiit Allen premises® 
“that the worship of the Baalim (gods), within and without 

23LoaB. op. cit.,.pp. 89. 285-6, 292-4. (On p. 294 Lods’s own theory on the 
snbfect would be found.) The practice of circumcision on the eighth day (Gen. 
37.12) may be a reminiscence of the injunction to sacrifice the first-hom on the 
eighth day to Yahweh. 1 Kings 16.34 is a fulfilment of Josh, 6.26 and does not 
probably refer to any human sacrifice. 

« Lode, op. eit., pp. 407, 469. For Egyptian influence, see p. 364 infra, 

f.n. 51. 

S5 See Die. Bi., Vol. II, p. 423 (art. HOSBA). , 

!6Lods, op. cit., p. 468; also Grant .^.llen, op. cit., pp. 131-2, where it w 
suggested that this symbol was transferred to Tabweh from some other god liho 
Molech or that it was due to sacrifice of bulls to Yahweh. See 1 Engs 7.26, 2^ 
44; in Num. 23.22 and 24.8; buffalo horns are possibly ascribed to Yahweh 

(Lods, op. c*f., p. 468). 

St Grant Allen, op. eit., p. 181. 
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Israel, was specially directed to upright conical stones, the 
most sacred objects at all sanctuaries ; and that these 
stones are generally admitted to have possessed for their 
worshippers a phallic significance.” He hints at the possi- 
bihty of a similar stone-pillar being the original content of 
the ark or chest in which Yahweh was supposed to possess 
his earthly seat and of the slabs of Ten Words (Command- 
ments) being a priestly invention or a later substitute.^ 
The association of upright stones (massehah) and wooden 
posts (asherah)^ in the worship of Yahweh may also be 
referred to in this connection : they may have provided not 
merely visible symbols of the deity but also his original 
phallic significance.^ 


28 As the contents of the Ark -n-ere not allowed to be looked into, there is no 
exact description of them. It has been suggested that it probably contained “ a 
meteorite stone, which, as it fell from heaven, was regarded as the abode of 
Jehovah." Eor other theories, seg liods, op. oil., p. 425f; Marti, op, ctt., p. 44, 
69; Die. Bi,, Extra Vol., pp. 628-9; see also G-rant Allen, The Evolution of the 
Idea of God (Thinker’s Library Ed.), pp. 137, 139; Cheyne, op. ctt., pp. 31-6. it 
in not improbable that the Ark itself was made in commemoration of thg Ark of 
Noah, the first prophet whom God favomred and saved and who was the mythi- 
cal progenitor of the Semitic races through one of his sons. The infant Moses 
also fioated in an ark before being rescued (see Gen. ii. 3-6). 

29 Grant Allen thinks [pp. ctt., p. 68) that both these were originally asso- 

ciated with burial — the wooden stake marking the grave and the standing stone 
serving as the tombstone. Of their further development he writes : “ The 

wooden stake seems to form the origin or point of departure for thg carved wooden 
image, as well as for such ruder objects of reverence as the cones and wooden pil- 
lars so widely reverenced among the Semitic tribes; while the rough boulder, 
standing stone, or tombstone, seems to form the origin or point of departure for 
the stone or marble statue, the commonest type of idol the whole world over -in 
all advanced and cultivated communities." 

30 See J. P. Peters, Early Hebrew Story, p. 181f. The following quotation is 

instructive (pp. 182-3) : “ There is a survival of this sexual cult in another form 
in the oath which Abraham exacted of his servant, with his hand upon his geni- 
tals (Gen. xxiv. 2). The thought behind this is, after all, the same in principle as 
the thought which originally connected itself with those pillars (mazzehah) which 
are so frequently mentioned in Genesis, and which formed an integral part of the 
Yahweh cult itself, in the conception of the best minds in Israel, as late -as the 
time of Isaiah. Both the pillars and the oath suggest the meaning which origi- 
nally attached to such a cult-, expressing itself by worship ofiered to a stone of 
phallic shape, the use of phallic symbols as oblations, the oath by the organs 
of reproduction, and finally in prostitution itself as a ritual act." Lods, how- 
ever, points out (op. cit., p. 262) that as the pillars set up by the Semites might 
equally represent goddesses, the phallic significance could not have been univer- 
sal. (See also p. 259 for the discussion on sacred stones.) ' - - > 
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YAHWISM AND ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 


A second stream of thought that possibly entered into 
the composition of the Yahweh-idea was ancestor-worship 
and, in a country where the dead were buried and not cre- 
mated, also the cult of tomb-stones. Although the oldest 
Hebrew belief was vague about the future state of the 
departed, the cult of the imnes was fairly universal and the 
teraphim, sometimes of human form and size,®^ could be 
found in all households ; food was offered to them as to house- 
hold gods or departed ancestors at stated intervals ; and ‘ ‘ they 
were consulted on all occasions of doubt or difficulty by a 
domestic priest clad in an ephod.” It would be unusual in 
such a community not to possess monumental stones associat- 
ed with this or that tribal ancestor, and, as a matter of fact, 
we find that, by the side of sacred trees, there were such 
stones as the altar of Abraham, the altar of Jacob, the memo- 
rial of Joshua and the altar or stone-pillar of Isaao.^ One 
writer ^ observes : ‘ ‘ Since we find the graves of the ances- 
tors of Israel situated on mountains, or connected with 
places where there stood either a tree or a stone, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion to which we are led by many 
other considerations that the pre-Jehovistic worship was that 
of ancestors.” In fact, all the four varieties of early tomb- 
stones, namely, the standing stone (menhir), the stone- 
table (dolmen), the stone-heap (cairn) and the stone circle 
(cromlech), could be found in Jewish religion : ” the menhir 
is ‘ the pillar ’ of our Authorised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the dolmen is the ‘ altar ’ ; the cairn is the ‘ heap ’ ; 
and the stone circle appears under the names G-ilgal and 
Hazor.”^® A shaped stone, the mark of a ghost or god, was 

31 The pre-Semitio inhabitants of Canaan need to bum their dead as 
vations at Gezer show. — ^Peters, op. cit., p. 98. 

33 But see Die. Bi., Vol. H, p. 200. 

33 Grant Allen, op. cit., p. 126. Hbsea seems to have considered the tero- 
phim as indispensable in worship (Hos. 8.4). 

34 Grant 'Allen, op. cit., p. 129. Tombs of ancestors and heroes often ap- 
pear as places of- .worship, c.p., the grave of Miriam at Kadesh. — Marti, op. cit., 
p. 64. 

.35Eev. A. W. Oxford in Religious Systems of the World, p. 66. 

33 Grant Allen, op. cit., p. 68; see also art. GILG-AIj in Die. Bi., Vol. JI, 
pp. 176-7. It is interesting to note that trees as well as these .different hinds o. 
stones were worshipped also in the Aegean religion. — See ERE. i.l48. 
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kno-wn among the Hebrews as a Beth-el or “abode of 
deity. Grant Allen throws out the suggestion, v/hicb he 
himself calls pmrely hypothetical, that just as ‘ cones -ttuth 
pyramidal heads, bearing inscriptions to the deceased, were 
used by the Phoenicians for interments,’ so also ‘ the original 
Jahweh may have been such an ancient pillar, covered with 
writings of some earlier character, which were interpreted 
later as the equivalents or symbols of the “ Ten Words “ or, 
in other words, the conical stone pillar was ' the grave stone 
of some deified ancestor : and of this ancestor ‘ ‘ Jahweh ’ ’ 
was perhaps either the proper name or a descriptive epithet.’''' 
If Moses is represented as setting up twelve stone-pillars '' 
and an altar to Yahweh after receiving the revelations at 
Sinai,'*® it may be assumed that the former were meant to re- 
present the twelve tribes of Israel — a kind of tribal memorial 
round the stone seat of the deified ancestor of the tribes Oi>- 
viously keeping in mind the various modes which the worshiji 

37 Grant A31>3n, op. cU,, p. 12S. “ Holy stones existed at Bcllirl (Gen. 
xxTiii.lS; xxxv.l4). Ophrah (Judges -51.20), Zion (2 Sam. xxiv.lOt, Skeebem fJo’k 
xxiv.26), Gilead (Gen. xxxi.45), Gilgal (Josh.iv) and other places *’ Sy*. 'f 
Uic World, p. 55). “ If he (the Israelite) desired to know why there -wi r'; 
specially sacred holy places in certain localities, such ns Shechem, Jtcthcl, Heb- 
ron, Beersheba, Penuel or Mahanaim, tradition replied fluit it in thf? 

particular spot, under the shade of this tree, beside this spring, at thi? ra.-re'! 
stone, Jabwch appeared to one of the ancestors of Isr.icl in a dreair: (Itctbel), in 
bodily form (Hebron, Penuel), by a verbal communication (Lahai F.C5), ty a 
miraclo (at the waters of Kadcsli).”— Lods, hracl, p. 150. Sec, in thi< ec.nn-c- 
tion, J, P. Peters, Early Hcbrctc Story, Loot. IV. Surviva;'!— LegenfaTV r.rri 
Mythical; also Lods, op. cil., pp. 201, 2G0. It i' interr'^tinn *►•'> n-'to that '■ t‘- 
Josish settlers at Elephantine, who still pnrwved in the fifth e^ntnrr fB.C.) 
many of the ancient customs of pre-cxilk time*. n"igr.ed t'-' Jahwi-h a fera!- 
ronsort, whom they called indillorcntly Anath-Jahu cr Ar.ath.-F**’.!,'’! " iLr."’, 

Israel, p. 124; see also p. 133). Sec also Camh. Ar.s. H{»., Wl. HI. p. : 
Cheyne, op, cit., p. rvi. 
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of Yahweh assumed in later times, Grant Allen traces the 
following interesting development from ancestor worship to 
.nature worship 

“ In the first place, we must recollect that while in 
^6'yP^> its dry and peculiarly preservative climate, 
mummies, idols, tombs and temples might be kept unchanged 
and imdestrdyed for ages, in almost all other countries rain, 
wind, and time are mighty levellers of ’ human handicraft. 
Thus, while in Egypt the cult of the Dead Ancestor survives 
as such quite confessedly and openly for many centuries, in 
most other countries the tendency is for the actual personal 
objects of worship to be more and more forgotten; vague 
gods and spirits usurp by degrees the place of the historic . 
man ; rites at last cling rather to sites than to particular per- 
sons. The tomb may disappear; and yet the sacred stone 
may be reverenced still with the accustomed veneration. The 
sacred stone may go ; and yet the sacred tree may be watered 
yearly vnth the blood of victims. The tree itself may die ; and 
yet the stump may continue to be draped on its anniversary 
with festal apparel. The very stump may decay; and yet 
gifts of food or offerings of rags may be cast as of old into the 
sacred spring that once welled beside it. The locality thus 
grows to be holy in itself, and gives us one clear and obvious 
source of later nature-worship. ’ ’ 

We have, however, already alluded to the fact that the 
peculiar theophanies of Yahweh are intimately associated with 
certain elemental phenomena. Numerous passages can be 
quoted to prove that Yahweh was sometimes conceived as 
the storm-god and that every thunder-cloud disclosed his pre- 
sence. “ Since the sight of Jehovah brought death, the 
thunder-clouds which concealed him were regarded as friendly 
spirits ; they were called Cherubim.^* The flashes of lightn- 
ing, too, were regarded as spirits, and called Seraphim, 

Orant Allen, op. cit., p. 145. 

^ For instance, Judges 6.4; 6.21; Ps. 29; lEjxod. 3.2; 19.16; 1 Kings 
8;10; 18.38; Isaiah 6. (See Religious Systems of the World, p. 64; Gam. Anc. 
His., m, p. 430; Cheyne, op. cit. p. 30f.). 

‘<3Ps’. 18.10 ; i Kings 6.23. See BEE. vi. 254 where the storm-derivation is 

regarded as merely conjectural. 
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probably from an old idea that thc,y were snakes. Prob- 
ably because clouds so frequently rested on mountains, 
Yahweb was supposed to have his scat on mountains,^® and 
hence when tlie Israelites occupied Canaan, the Iiigh places 
where the Canaanitc pods (baals) used to be worshipped could 
very easily be eonverlcd into sanctuaries of Yahweh. In fact, 
this inotinlain abode was such a persistent association among 
the Hebrews (who jirobahly imitated in this respect the Baby- 
lonians whosi? great temples were modelled on mountain sanc- 
tuaries and had zitjgurais or peaks at the top) that in their 
temples a dark chamber on the summit of an artificial moun- 
tain (in imitation of a cloud-capped peak) was reserved for 
God and offerinps were made, at the foot of this artificial 
mountain.*'’ But as the mountain where Y’ahwch first mani- 
fested himself to Moses, namely. Mount Sinai, was probably 
a volcano, the features of that mount attached themselves to 
Yahweh — ])Ossihly this association was even prc-Mosaic.^^ To 
quote Lods “ The story was fold that, like the volcano, 
Jahweh had appeared to the Israelites in the wilderness 
under the form of a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud 
by day. He had revealed himself to Abraham as a blazing 
torch and a smoking furnace (Gen. xv. 17). The temple 
was filled with smoke when the ark was brought into it in the 
time of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 10-11) and when Isaiah re- 
ceived the vision there which called him to the prophetic 
ofiice (Isa. vi. 4). Thunder was the voice of Jahweh. Poets 
described the march of Jahweh shrouded in dark clouds, dis- 
charging hail-stones and coals of fire. The God of Sinai ap'‘. 
peared to Moses “ in a flame in the midst of a bush.” The 
glory of Jahweh ” was a divine fire of dazzling brightness 
flashing at intervals from the storm-cloud which concealed it ; 
sometimes this fire seems to have been thought of as surround- 
ing sometimes as constituting the body of the deity. The 
chariots and horses of the heavenly host are of fire.” When 

« Isa. C.G (c/. Al)i Budlmyn of tlio Kigveda). See 2 Kings 18.4. 

«Gcn. 22.14; Niim. 23.3; Dent. 88.19; 2 Sam. 16;32; 1 Zings 20.28. 

46 Peters, op. cxl., pp. 102.8. 

47 See Exod.' 19.18.9. See Cheyne, op. eft., p. 663.' 

iBjjods, op. cit., pp. 7, . 
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BABYLONIAN INFLUENCE ON YAHWISM 


Yahweh was invoked to consume the offering of calf on the 
altar, he came down as a lightning and burnt up the sacrifice 
and he sent down fire from above to consume Ahaziah’s 
‘ captain of fifty with his fifty ’ at Elijah’s invocation/® 
When he wanted to punish sinners he sent down fire and 
brimstone. 

But there were other natural associations too. The re- 
cent discovery of the Laws of Hammurabi and the general re- 
semblance of the Jewish laws with these laws of Babylon 
raise a very strong suspicion that “ Palestine was a descen- 
dant of Babylonia, not in the literal sense of descent 
of blood, but in the equally real sense of descent 

of thought, religion and civilisation.” Sand- 

wiched between the two imperial powers of Egypt 
and Babylon, which possessed advanced civilisations of 
their own, and politically dominated by these and other 
superior powers for a long time, the Palestinian civilisation 
could not avoid either unconscious or deliberate absorption 
of other cultures. All facts connected with the history of 
Moses (as of Joseph) point to the infiltration of the culture of 
the west,®" while the eastern culture seems to have come 
through a mythical ancestor, Abraham.®^ The Judaean tradi- 
tion connects Abraham with Haran in Mesopotamia and Ur 


*9 1 Kings 18.38 ; 2 Kings 1,10 ; Judges 6.21 ; 13.20. 

so Peters, op. cit., p. 167. See Lods, op. cit., pp. 166'6; also the Laws of 
Hammurabi (E.P.A. series). Prof. Clay thinks that the greater part of the Code 
of Hammurabi originated in Aleppo. — See Lods, op. oil., p. 81. Marti thinks that 
there was no direct borrowing. — See op, cit., p. 12. 

SI Peters shows this similarity between the exposure of Moses on the Nile 
and that of Kin g Sargon of Babylonia on the Euphrates. — See op. eft,, p. 192. Also 
Marti, op. cit., p, 19. 

Marti thinks that the Egyptian influence came during the Canaanite period 
rather than at the time of the Exodus (op. cit., p. 44). See Lods, op. cit,, p. 318 f. 
(Appendix). The trend of modern opinion is that the Exodus was from North 
Arabia and not from Egypt. See Cheyne, op. cit., p. xviif. 

69 The distinction between the stories of Moses, Samuel and David and the 
stories of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is that in the former the legendary elements 
are adornments of the" tale due to the fancy of the story-teller, his desire to display 
his knowledge of the times and conditions in which his heroes lived and acted, 
and his effort to make vivid and real the tale which he tells; in the latter the 
legend is the essence, the kernel of the story; the character itself is legend.— 
J. P. Peters, Early Hebrew Story, pp.. 194-6, 
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in Babylonia, both of which were famous for their worship 
r)f the moon-god Sin. Further association of Abraham with 
this god is indicated by certain names in the family of 
Abraham. The sons of Terah are Abraham, Nahor and 
Haran, the last of which name is the same as that of the 
Mesopotamian seat of the moon-god. The wives of Nahor 
and Abraham, again, are Milkah and Sarah, and these are also 
titles of the goddess associated with Sin at Haran (and possib- 
I 37 also at Ur).“ Now it is at Sinai, the mountain seat of 
Sin,^ that Moses received his revelation, which prob- 
ably means that Yahweh replaced Sin at that sanc- 
tuary ; but the fact that the Jews of later times 
managed to forget even the identity of this cradle of their re- 
ligion ” raises the siuspicion that the place never became a 
stronghold of Yahuist worship at any time. Probably the 
movement of the population further north into lands where 
other high and holy places were available rendered the reten- 
tion of the Sinai sanctuary imnecessaiy — the Bible says, the 
Israelites were driven away by Yahweh from the foot of Sinai 
where they had wished to settle (Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiii. 15). 
The relation of Sin and Yahweh at Sinai was reflected in 
Hebrew genealogy- where Moses is made a descendant of 
Abraham,®® just as independent cycles of legends connected 

See, however, Ueioach, Orpheus, p. 200 : “ Abraham, Jacob and Joseph, often 
supposed to have been tribal gods, may have been real persons.” See also Die. Bi., 
Vol. m, p, 200. 

s Peters, op. cit., pp. 158-9. See, however, Marti, op. cit., p. 39f; he 
thinhs that Arabia was originally the home of the peoples of the Semitic world 
(p. 41). Por the identification of Haran, see Sir Charles Marston, op. cit., pp. 61-3; 
Cheyne, op. cit., pp. 211-5. 

MSee Eno. Br. (14th Ed.), Vol. 20, p. 703, art. SINAI; Die. Bi., IV, 
p. 536, art. SINAI MOUNT; Century Dictionary and Encyclopaedia, VI, p. 934. 
See, however, Cheyne, op. cit., pp. 526-7, also p. 28. The etymology of the 
word is uncertain; generally it is derived from a word meaning ‘ thom-bnsh.’ 

See also Sir Charles Marston, op. cit., Ch. Xm. Sinai. He refers to the 
Temple of Serabit where Hathor was worshipped by the Semites who worhed the 
neighbouring turquoise mines. 

55 Interesting information about the attempts to identify Sinai would be 
found in Lods, Israel, p. 176f. He thinks that the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Akabah in Arabia proper (where there is a line of craters, now extinct, but one of 
which, Harrat al-Nar (crater of fire), near Medina, is attested to have been active 
during the historical period) is probably the location of Sinai.’ 

56 For Israelite holy places associated with Abraham — ^Hebron, Beeisheba, 

34 
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ASSOCIATION WITH THE SOLAR OtJLT 


with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph were unified through 
a similar genealogical succession.®^ Other associations with 
the cult of heavenly bodies are not locally absent. Jericho, 
Laban (Jacob’s father-in-law) and the Lebanon mountains 
all carry the moon-association, while the cult of Shamash, the 
sun-god of Babylonia, lingers in such names as Samson, 
Bethshemesh, etc., and in the practice of setting up pillars to 
Yahweh as to Shamash. Although rarely, Yahweh is repre- 
sented by the winged disk,®® symbolising the Sun; and the 
monoliths which more frequently stand for Yahweh have been 
regarded also as representing the solar rays.®® The sabbath 
and the newmoon were taken over from the Babylonian cult of 
the heavenly bodies and attached to Yahweh,®® which explains 
the hostility of the prophets to these heathen institutions. The 
horned altars of Yahweh, if not derived from a bull, were 
probably taken from the crescent moon. There is no doubt 
that the temptation to find room for the solar cult within 
Yahwism persisted as an undercurrent and the influence ot 
Babylonia and Assyria could not be entirely stemmed. Aha? 
and Manasseh only systematised the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, and horses and chariots were given to the Sun at the 
entrance of the temple of Yahweh himself by the kings of 
Judah. The facility with which the cult of the various 
Baalim was absorbed must be due to the same reason, for a 
Baal represented not only the generative principle in nature 
(as Ashtoreth the productive principle) but also the Sun-god 

Bethel and Shechem, see Peters, op. ctt.; p. 165. Jacob was associated -with the 
last three as also with Mahanaim, Fennel (or Peniel), Gilead and Mizpah. Isaac 
was associated with Beersheba and- Joseph with Shechem. — Ihid., p. 137. 

57 Peters, op. cit., Lect. HI. The Patriarchs and the Shrines of Israel 
(esp. pp. 114 and 126). In later times there was a regular worship of the Moon 
(Ishtar, the queen of heaven) by the women specially (see Jer. 7.18; 44.17-9, 25). 

58 Lods, op. cit., p. 459. See Die. Bi., Vol. H, p. 429 f.n. (under art. THE 
HOST OF HEAVEN); also Gam. Anc. His., HI, pp. 428, 431, Josiab broke 
down the sun-images above the altars of the Baalim (2 Ghr. 34.4-6). See ERE. 
vii. 488, art. MASSEBHAH (astronomical association). 

59 Lods, op. cit., p. 237 for association with the sun, the moon and the stars 
i-i pre-Mosaic belief, 

60 Lods, op. cit., p. 438f. 

“ In Babylonian the corresponding word ‘ sapathu ’ (sabathu) denotes not 
the seventh day but the full moon. The weekly festival of the Sabbath only 
arose, therefore, by an artificial transmutation of the festival of the full moon, 
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lsra(‘lit<‘s forsaking that 
ilTcrcht primitive elements 
enieivd into tbo composi- 
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Tot ament we bare, in fact, 

lieb are more reminiscent of 
1 the old Oriental world tlian 
of that sjiiritual idtoili* !!! end elbiral monotheism which dis- 
4in{.:ui'dj the bi::h'*r relijiion of Israel from other religions, 
liov. the cult Ilf Ynbvvch was introduced we do not really 
l;nmv. and the deeper study of the Old TiMtament in the light 
of andueiilogiral and other evidenee suggests the very import- 
ant eotu’lusion that an older and enidtT yahwism has dis- 

a|»peared. and an entire chapter is missing between the 

Ainarna .age and the rise of tlu* Old Testament." The 


V.-.-)-. iv j.T.-tdiar l/i I'ra<'l — Mnrti, oji. rff., p, ll>; nlro p. 85. Sco 

mO!. V. !•>■/); ei!'*;.!!'’, (>/». rif„ p. TiO. 

n S<v f'otnpav.ifiit fo thr Jiihlt! (1805), pp. 1C2-8; nlso Coin. 

/in', l/h,, in. p. -lai. 

« Dir. Vol. 11, p. 450. 

O .Tf:-’. 10,12.n. 

F<‘<- f'am. Hi*,, 111, p, -ISrif (IT. Tlif Old Ynliwirm). 

c, C(im, /tfK, //tV.. nr, pp. I.M.2. 

w TIh- r<-f«'rcf)r,‘ in to tlio rorrr •ptndcnm of flio ])ri!ir(*R of Syria nnd Poles- 
titi" •.vj'tli ovcfUirdn Atni'iiripliis (Ainenlielop) TTI nnd lA' (Alclionntcn) din- 

4-''*ri.Tfd ftl Tf:l el-Ain.trnn. See Sir Clmrler. Mnntlon, op. ctl., CIi. XV. Tel EI- 
Aiimrna, 
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same writer points out that in the construction, contents 
and ritual of the Temple of Jerusalem could be found ele- 
ments borrowed from smTounding cultures, including those 
of South Arabia, Crete and Cyprus. Again, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Babylonian, Hittite and other religions con- 
tributed to the evolution of the composite temple-religion of 
the Israelites, for when they moved into Canaan they could 
easily come into contact with the cult of the gods of those 
religions as absorbed by the native population and utilise the 
necessary elements to start a new temple-cult after old well- 
established models. In fact, it would not be inappropriate 
to compare the Hebrew conquest of Palestine with the Aryan 
invasion of North-west India — both the Hebrews and the 
Aryans were less advanced in material civilisation than the 
Oanaanites and the Indus-valley people whom they 
respectively displaced and they could not resist the 
temptation of mixing or identifying this or that 
feature of their own religion with similar features 
of the native cults. One notable absorption in both 
Palestine and India was serpent-worship, perhaps de- 
rived. ultimately from Egyptian sources in the one case and 
from savage tribes in the other. The brazen serpent (prob- 
ably a Jebusite idol), pushed back to the Mosaic age,“ became 
an integral part of the Yahweh cult in the Hebrew religion 
(as did a goddess Asherah) and disappeared only after Heze- 
kiah’s reform, while the serpent found its way into both 
Vaisnavism and Saivism as indispensable to Visnu’s rest on 
the Ocean of Milk, the churning of the ocean, and the orna- 
mentation of Siva’s body, in addition to being the object of an 
independent cult (of Manasa) down to the present day.®® But 

67 See Cam. Ane. His., HI, p. 427 (and Lode, op. cit,, p. 416) for the prob- 
able origin of the ark, the chernbiin, the lion, the lions, the molten (brazen) sea, 
the shewbread, the horned altar, the bronze pillars, the sacred pillars, etc., in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. (Also Beinach, Orpheus, pp. 187, 197 ; Sir Charles Marston, 
op. cit., p. 60 f., for an account of the Phoenician Tablets found at Eas Shamra.) 

68Lods, op, cit., p. 404; J. Yahuda, Law and Life according to Hebrew 
Thought, p. 27. 

69 See Vogel, Indian Serpent- Lore, p. 192 f; see p. 202: “Whereas Sesha 
is closely connected with Vishnu, we find VasuM associated with Siva : the Serpent- 
King is supposed to be slung round that god’s, neck.” Association with Siva 
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in PAicj-iinr i])cn' wrro nihrr .'issiinilntions too. The 
Cnnr.iiiiil'. !3j;a’.n I'rcoK uj>i»n iln* A«';,Tan, t!io Jigyptiiin, 
t\v' i5:ilAlo3ii.!n. the llii-iii- and oihi'r .^surrounding cultures 
U'-r M -nilar ohj*-.';.- iuui religious Minholfs and al.^o the 
j’laMnii'irsn lor ihi'lr ,d|th.d»i‘t. Kn'cnl excavations have 
I'Tourlu t'Cii in*o rt';s;iu;: n-mains (d many foreign gods in 
i\dr :*,in'- os iIh' j've^l -iai liir .i^jc.'' many of which were 
I* -jidy i: . amnlt i,-. S;uTcd pillar::, gmttos (possibl}- 
:r-]:;dd;. d by a • <‘j p-nt-i:. ih. rhainhers. altars, ccn.scr.s, etc., 
h j:ni d par*, oi th.- irhirious etjuipment.*' and human sacriiicc 
V..; . ■ tl irrja r.dly a‘. a tound.nti<'n-ritc. Tlicrioniorplii.sin 

V... p .• IM} al>i» Jotemism.*' Local divinites were 

Vw-r; hipi ■■d ” <>n i v.-rv iujdi hill and under every green tree ” 
r.e.d' r lit!*' <4 l'«aah.,** and imesmuch as they were con- 
rcivf-i i iTioj;;. they ofit-n tigun'd as ndation.s.'^ More 
• ‘■ten 'le '• g<‘d;. werr ii gardi'd .as ovt'Hord.s of their own 
;S>t''i;d ejtie:- »<r tril i s. .as Millfun r»f the Ammonites, 

t 

niciiio h of flu* .Moabites and IlaaLzehuli of JCkron, although 
' -.me like liadad. Sh' iuesh. (lad and Dagon were more wide- 
ly v.orshipj'i d.'' I’o!.,'ildy. Vahwch him.self wa.s wor.shippcd 
in ('anaan I rfon- the Israelites .M'ttled there.” There were 
femalo deities fllaalatli) too. ami of these .Astartc Avas the 
ino-t prominent hand sometime the general dc.signation). 


!«■ j.'.l ;f Ui:- <jr-1 n Sni!i«T>.nn j>ro*.filyj>o nr. in clninicd by Sir 

wti-n Mf.r. -5.1.12 it; J::-. ’,'c2.rr;;« Itcjn, 

a }V- Ir-U, t.’ . rif., }i, saf {II, lVrri>;ii llpl-ntinni). 

0 Iz-.l;, r.y. fs!., ji. f 0 ; ir," {J'lr'icM Hivinitiio), Hen nlro Marti, op, 
o,'., p, T:’! ; 1:'- tl.f isiir-C'’'' nf Ksyp'-inn ""''re worntiippcd probably 

1:) O'- •■i.'i:! f'-nii-:)!- f.f fViSiann (p. 7Sg 

■Jl ('dm, Ar,'. Hit,, III, p. -{-17. 

rJ J'(jr rituil.ir brlirfH in JH'lni'tn after n-tllcnirnl in Pnlcntinc, sco Cam. 
Ar.f. Uif„ III, j). 

op. Hi., p. ICO; Mnrii, op. Hi,, p. 01. 

?>fiir!i ?liitiJ;»i that (bin \v.-m duo to Ibo oxtennion of tlio cult of ancestor- 
nor.'liip. — Op, HI., p. M, H'-c Jj'Ar, op. Hi,, p. 2-11. 

Iii'liviilu.iJ (b-ilir., |.!nn(! out fn.in llio I’rcal mnss of domons, and these 
v.'f-rr jilninly itu.'ij'irird to tif jH-rr'uint piMli!, Midi ns Antnrtc and Baal by the 
ftid>- of Ilfidn't and A"-liirnl.— Marti, op. HI., p. 83. 

^ JjO'h, op. Hi., p, ia2. Rrfi Sir Clmrlpn Mnrr.lon, op. eft., p. Cl. 

'* T^yln, op. Hi,, p, l.aCf, 

Antnrle nitii.l have bren the object of csjiccinl veneration, for many pictures 
bavc already bi’on found of thin Roddcs'i, wliorotis no single imago of Ba'al has 
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iTAHWEH ANE THE CANAANITE EAALS 


So when the Israelites moved into Canaan they came into a 
region where polydaemonism and polytheism were the pre- 
vailing creed and religious worship centred round the local 
baals and astartes and was often sanguinary in character. 

That the immigrants quickly adopted and then persisted 
in the worship of many of these baals and astartes can be 
made out easily from the repeated denunciations of the popular 
religion by the prophets of Israel.^® They had possessed only 
a nomadic cult suited to tlie austere life of the desert and so 
when they moved into a region full of fertile low lands, where 
agriculture was the main occupation, they simply imitated 
the local inliabitants in tlie cults connected with their new 
occupation.®® In fact, even when they overthrew the worship 
of the local deities and installed their own Yahweh in their 
place, the Canaanite cults lingered on and were, there- 
fore, often attacked by the prophets at a later time. Thus 
the sanctuaries of Yahweh were multiplied and planted where 
the baals had been worshipped before, much as Christian 
churches were built on the foundations of pagan temples at 
a later time, and very often Yahweh himself was supposed to 
possess different attributes and powers at these different 
places.®^ ” One temple implied one God ” and “ a local 
Jehovah was practically a local Baal.”®® It was left to 
Josiah (and the Deuteronomic Code) to prohibit all sacred 
places outside Jerusalem and to restore visibly the unity of 
Yahweh. Thenceforth pilgrimage to these different shrines 


been discovered in the soil of Palestine. It is no doubt possible that this may 
be accounted for by the fact that the Astarte was the goddess of the home and 
of the increase of the family, whereas the images of Ba’al were pot kept in the 
house, and had therefore disappeared. — ^Marti, op. eft., pp. 92-3. . 

ra Gideon, Jephthah, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Ahab and many such 
leaders and kings were guilty of religious lapses. (See W. E. Smith, Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church, p. 235f.) 

80 Marti, op. cit., p. 104. The nature of Yahweh as originally a storm-goa 

fadlitated the transference to him of the functions of the Canaanite gods of agri- 
culture. , , 

81 Marti, op. cit., p. 105; Lods, op. cit., p. 407; Bel. Sys. of the TForttf, 

pp. 54-5. Of. Dent. 6.4 : “ Hear, 0 Israel, Yahweh, our God, is one Yahweh. 

This is the Shema which is recited morning and evening as a confession of faith- 

82 pfc. Bi., Vol. m, p. 788,. art. JOSIAH; W. E. Smith, Old Test, in the 

.Jewish Church, p. 243. 
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ceased. It is in Canaan, again, that regular national festi- 
vals, generally associated with agriculture, were instituted, 
and, in place of the occasional sacrifices of the nomadic 
days on an improvised altar of earth or unhewn stone as sac- 
ramental communions, there was instituted a regular system 
of national and private sacrifices, on fixed altars, of first fruits 
and firstlings, as thanksgiving festivals,®® and the revolting 
practices of human sacrifice and sacred prostitution were also 
introduced. Against these too the classical prophets had to 
wage relentless campaigns, and although they could not 
abolish the sacrifices altogether they could invest some of 
them with an enhanced spiritual meaning. That the nation as 
a whole did not entirely forget the good old nomad days is 
evident from the fact that the Rechabites bound themselves 
to observe all the rules of nomadic life (2 Kings x. 16-16 ; 
Jer. xxxv), that the Nazirites abjured, among others, wine, 
presumably because it was a product of Canaanite vineyards ®^ 
and a favourite libation of the baals, and that the Passover of 
the nomad days, when probably the first-born of the flock 
were sacrificed, became the most important national festival.®® 

Lods has given an excellent summary of the effects of 
the Canaanite contact on the religion of the Israel- 

ites.®® Some of the immigrants forgot their national 
god altogether and began to worship the baals and 

the astartes. The majority worshipped the baals 

and Yahweh simultaneously, for it was felt . that 

Yahweh’s seat was in Sinai or Mount Seir.and he had no 
fixed seat in Canaan. Some worshipped Yahweh in days of 
trouble as the national deliverer while in the days of prosperity 
thej’' paid their homage to the baals. Idols, such as the 

83 Marti, op. cit., p, 102; Lods, op. cit., p. 290. For the sacrifices men- 
tioned in the lias Shamra Tablets, see Sir Charles Marston, op. cit., p. 62. 

81 Lods, op. cit., pp. 101, 283, 3051, 410f and also p. 388 (the Eenites). 
Hosea had to preach that corn, wine and oil all came from Yahweh and not from 
the baals as the people seemed to think (2.8, 22), thus establishing the claim of 
Yahweh to be the only giver of all goods. See Die, Bi., Extra Vol., p. 667 f. 

For the Nazirite vow, see Num, vi. 

85Ijods, op. cit., p. 290 f.' 

86 Lods, op. cit., p. 403f ; see Cam. A7ic. His., m, p. 434; Die. Bi., U, 
p. 446, art. IDOLATRY; also J. Hnxley, Religion without Revelation, p. 233f. 
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brazen serpent and the Asherah, found their way into the 
temples of Yahweh and even female consorts were found for 
him. Gradually, however, Yahweh became the sole object 
of worship i but all the titles and attributes of the baals were 
transferred to him either because some similarity was estab- 
lished by the Israelites between him and these gods or because 
the native population gave a place to the god of the immi- 
grants in their own sanctuaries and he later usurped all the 
sacred spots (high places, springs, trees, stones, etc.), asso- 
ciated with the baals. Beadily, some m 5 ’^thical patriarch or 
other was supposed to have established those sanctuaries as 
seats of Yahvdst worship in remote times or possibly these 
baals were themselves converted into some remote human 
ancestors of the Jewish race.®^ Finally, Yahweh became the 
god of the land and Palestine became the land of Yahweh,®® 
although the multiplicity of the original Canaanite 
gods continued to manifest itself in the multiple 
rites, attributes and powers attached to Yahweh at 
different places. He himself was frequently called 
baal (lord) and was transformed from a god of no- 
mads to a god of peasants with the local rites and 
practices transferred to his cult. But there was also some 
real gain during the Palestinian settlement, for the power 
of Yahweh was now extended over the whole of Canaan and 
the Israelites could now have faith in the power and provi- 
dence of Yahweh wherever they might go and did not have 
to. serve other gods, as was the nomadic custom when people 
moved into other lands or were outlawed or exiled (1 Sam. 

- xxvi. 19).®® Yahweh ceased to be conceived regionally and 
became a truly national god of the Israelites, more powerful 
than the gods of their neighbours. He confounded the calcula- 

87 Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, before being presented as fonndera 
of certain holy places, bad been their gods or " baals " : Abraham at Hebron. 
Isaac at Beersheba, Jacob at Bethel, and perhaps Joseph at Shecbem.— Lods, 
op. cit., p. 161. See D’Alviella, The Origin and Groioth of the Conception of 

God, p. 136. 

88 Lods, op. cit., p. 461f. 

89 The principle was later on extended together gods and the wives of the 
Israelite princes often bronght the statues of the gods of their own country and 
even had temples built to them 0 ‘Kings U. 7-8; 16.31-2). 
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fcions of the Syrians under Ben-hadad who had thought that 
as a god of the hills he would he powerless on the plains 
(1 Kings XX. 28). In fact, he always led the Israelites in 
their battles and his ark was carried before the Jemsh host 
as an emblem of his presence in their midst wherever they 
might go.®'’ But the idea very often was that although he 
could be invoked anywhere, he had his special earthly seat 
originally in South Palestine and the desert (Deut. xxxiii. 
2 ; Hah. hi. 3) and later on in the temple at Jerusalem 
(although Solomon himself had his doubts if God could be 
confined to any earthly seat, including the temple built by 
Him, when “heaven and the heaven of heavens” could not 
contain him).®^ The compromise between the two views 
took later on the form of a temple-worship strictly confined 
to Jerusalem and a less formal worship offered at any place 
to Yahweh, just as an earlier compromise had permitted the 
retention of the sanctuaries in high places but cut down the 
image of the Asherah and destroyed the idols (1 Kings 
XV. 12-3). ®2 

That the exclusive cult of Yahweh could be established 
only with great difficulty and retained with equal difficulty 
is evident through every epoch of Jewish history. The ori- 
ginal immigrants did not question the right of the different 
nations and tribes to have gods of their ovm, and when they 
protested against their own people worshipping or consulting 
the oracles of the gods of other people it was not because 
these gods were “ nothings,” as the later prophets said, but 
because it implied scant respect paid to their own god 
Yahweh : “ Is it because there is no God in Israel, that ye 

go to enquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron?” is the ques- 
tion that the angel of Yahweh asked Elijah to put to the mes- 


80 See, for instance, Dent. 23.12-4 rvliere the Israelites are directed to keep 
their tents clean because God walks in their midst there. 

81 1 Kings 8.27. See Gam. Anc. Ilis,, IJI, pp. 432-3. 

82 See Lods, op. cit., p. 413. Asa and Hezekiah were responsible for these re- 
forms before Josiah (1 Kings 13.12-3; 2 Kings 18.4, 22) : if Hezekiah had o!f'> 
removed '* the high places.” they apparently grew up again. For Herekiah's 
reforms, see Die. Di., IT, pp. 37S, 448. 

35 
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sengers of Ahaziah, the king of Israel.^* They took delight 
in the humiliations that Yahweh inflicted on the gods of 
other people, e.g., on Dagon, the Canaanite corn-god.®^ The 
large-hearted tolerance and the universalism of Yahwist wor- 
ship that could prompt an Isaiah to say,®® ‘ ‘ In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and wdth Assyria, a blessing 
in the midst of the earth,” or a Malachi to make Yahweh 
say,®® ‘ ‘ Erom the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same my name is gveat among the Gentiles ; and in 
every place incense is offered unto my name, and a pure offer- 
ing,” were absent at the time of the Palestinian settlement 
and Yahweh was veritably ” a jealous god,” ^ insisting 
upon the strict obedience of the Israelites (whom He had led 
out of Egypt and through the wilderness and the sea to a 
land of comparative plenty and peace and formed into one 
nation) ®® and probably also prohibiting the indigenous 
population from worshipping him with full rites.®® 
This exclusiveness the Jews have practically retained 
ever since, although matrimonial and other alliances 
with the native population, a limited amount of 
proselytization and the sojourn of a large body of 
strangers {qerim) in their midst at one time must 
have inevitably led to the inclusion of a large number of nnn- 
Israelites within the Hebrew fold : as a matter of fact, 
Judah was an object of contempt to Israel exactly be- 
cause a larger admixture of non- Jewish population had led 


93 Xiods, op. cit., p. 455; also p. S13. 

9^1 Sam. 5.3. See also Lods, op. cit., p. 128 for note on Dagon. 

95 Isa. 19.24. 

96 Malachi 1.11. 

97 Ijods points out (op. cit., p. 313) that in this the Hebrews did not stand 
alone, for other nations had equally jealous gods. 

98 The period of the sojourn at Eadesh, culminating in the journey to 
" the holy mount,” seems to have been the decisive moment when the Hebrew 
tribes formed themselves into a nation, and adopted the worship of Jahweh as 
their national religion, — Lods, op. cit., p. 180. 

99 For attitude towards different tribes and nations, see, for instance. 
Dent. 23.3-8, 
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to the dchn^ini: of tlic Ynhwist cult ihcrc.'^^ Idolatrj^ liow- 
over, ?oon luatli* its aj'pearanec all over Palestine — some- 
times in a jiross form and at other times in a subtle form — and 
images of Vahweh and the brazen serjient were plentiful in 
number even in .Tenisalcm where the Groat Temple of 
Vahweh. housinii the. Ark which l^avid liad brought to Zion, 
should have rendered them unnecessary. Household gods 
*.terap!;im'’ too. a legacy of the nomadic times, continued to 
exist undisturbed by tl\e side of V.ahwch, of whom probably 
the bards were formidable, rivals in men’s allegiance but the 
terajdiim were not foemen worthy of his steel. 

Tlie survival of ju-imitivc beliefs of the ])rc-^rosaic age,^°* 
which the Hebrews shared with other nomadic Semites, also 
hindered the spiritual development of the Vahwch-concept. 
Tliere was not only a fully organised cultus of the ancestors of 
families and clans and of heroes as well, but also a wide- 
i.prend belief in “ invisible powers, gods, demons, spirits, the 
souls of things ” and in the capacity of man to control them 
by ajrpropriate. acts and utterances,''^ either in the in- 
tcF’St of the individual or in that of the tribe. 
IVes-'ing.^. cursings, oaths and mourning rites ucre 
supposed to have a magical effect divination and 
jirophecy were regarded as methods of revealing the divine 
will springs and rivers could mete out punishment and ex- 
])ose guilt in trials by ordeal without any reference to God ; 
and evil could he averted bv charms, talismans and ornaments 
that had magical properties. Evil spirits in animal and 
iiybrid forms infested the deserts and the tombs, and also 
cau.=cd madness, leprosy and plagues of all kinds. Trees, 
springs and mountains, on the other hand, were the haunts 


G5tlr«n*fi poldcn cpliod and the graven image at Dan prove that even 
imnru worship was no innovation of Jeroboam. — W. R. Smith. Old Testament in 
Ihr Jetri^h Church, p. •2-11. See Die. Bib., IT, p. -MT. For the post>exiIic attitude 
i.f tiie Jews towards the Samaritans, sec Clmvnc, Jewish lieligious Life after the 
F.rilr, p. 25 f. 

1®* Sec IiodR, Op. cH., p. 20Jf; Die, Bib., IT, p. 445 f, art. IDOLATRY. 
See p. 253 supra. 

JW Knm. 22-24, 

•WLods, op. eft., p. 479. 

»« Ibid., p. 299f. 
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and abodes of gods, and Moses is represented as putting a, 
boundary round the foot of Mount Sinai lest the people at 
large should touch the mountain impregnated with divine 
energy and have to be stoned or shot through. The gods 
w^ere often looked upon as members of the social group. The 
moon and the stars were regarded as divine and as capable of 
aiding or injuring men. There were, again, taboos of various 
sorts, mostly connected with sex-life, death, food and wor- 
ship, which determined the nature and duration of ceremonial 
purity and impurity. and the distinction between clean and 
unclean (or sacred and secular) persons and animals.^*’^ Blood 
was ceremonially sj)ilt on sacred stones to honour or invi- 
gorate a god (just as libations were offered to departed per- 
sons On pillars near their graves) ; they were kissed (as the 
Black stone of the Ka'ba is still done by the pilgrims at 
Mecca) and anointed with oil ; incense was burned to them ; 
and they were very often erected in holy places and addressed 
as gods. Ceremonial slaughter of criminals and enemies 
(herein) took its rise most probably out of this bloody sacrifice 
to sacred stones, and Yahweh was often represented as direct- 
ing the Israelites to put whole populations to the sword and 
punishing them in case of default.^®® It appears, therefore, 
that, as Lods observes, “ the Hebrews peopled their world, 
in pre-Mosaic times, with powers and spirits whom they 
regarded in much the same way as the Canaanite country- 
folk -seemed to have thought of their baals. And this com- 
parison helps us to understand why the Israelites, when they 
settled in Palestine, found it so easy to adopt the religious 
practices of the natives : it was because these practices cor- 
responded to the ideas and the needs which had been those 

lOS Bel. Sys. of the World, p. 68. 

1061 Sain, 16.3; Jos. 6.21; 7.19-26. 

Tn unique Moabite stone (circa 850 B.O.), now in the Louvre at Paris, 
which is “ the oldest historical inscription in any dialect nearly allied to Hebrew, 
the Moabite Mesha describes how, after sacking the Israelite sanctuary of Nebo, 
he slew the whole population — “ 7,000 men and male sojourners and women and 
female sojourners and maidens ” — in honour of Chemosh (and Ashtor). — See The 
Legacy of Israel, Ed. by E. E. Bevan and Charles Singer, p. xiiif; also Camb. 
Anc. Hist., m, pp. 372-3. Deut. 20.12-3 limited destruction to the males only 
in the case of distant cities. * 
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of their ancestors.” The onty dillerence was that whereas 
the haals of the Canaaniles were ” pre-eminently local and 
agricultural divinities, controlling the fertility of their res- 
pective spheres of influence,” the clohim worshipped by the 
Hebrews in their nomad period u^ere protectors and patrons 
of human clans, tribes and confederations.^®^ 

Here then is as unpromising a beginning for a mono- 
theistic spiritual religion as one might imagine ; and yet out 
of this grew up not only the ethical monotheism of the Jews 
but also the daughter creeds of Christianity and Islam, the 
one in opposition to and tlie other in imitation of Judaism. 
Certain circumstances favoured this development of the 
Hebrew religion. From the very beginning Yahweh’s pri- 
mary relation was to tlie tribes of men and not to departments 
of nature. The nature and origin of the physical 
world formed a very subordinate quest and the Creation 
passages are all comparatively late. God’s existence 

was taken for granted and the heavens which declared 
the glory of God and the firmanent which showed His handi- 
work were regarded even at a later time not so much as pre- 
mises to prove God’s existence, with the help of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments as used by later 
theologians, as conclusions following from His existence 
at the dawn of Hebrew religious history nature’s happenings 
did not seem to have furnished any serious problem at all. 
Moses declared to them the god of their fathers, the god of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob — ^the same disinclination to 
worship a novel and unknown god is manifest here as in 
Hinduism. Although this Mosaic message did not over- 
throw the gods of other tribes or the popular cults of the 
nomads, referred to above, it reinforced the revelation to * 
Abraham who was supposed to have discarded the many 
gods whom the fathers of the Jews had served ” in the days 
of Terah, beyond the River ” (Jos. xxiv. 2, 16). By laying 

iwi^ods, op. cit., p. 241. 

If® See J. R. Dnmmelow, The One Volume Bible Oommentary, p. xeixf. 

109 See Die. Bi.. H, p. 446, art. IDOLATRY. 
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emphasis on the aspect of relation to man — as the god of the 
Israelites whose patron and protector Yahweh was declared 
to be — ^the Mosaic revelation at once invested God with a 
personal character. Yahweh did not exercise subtle influ- 
ence on the world like an astral being nor did His major 
labour consist in providing a home for man out of chaos or 
cosmic waters. He was conceived to hold moral relations 
with man, although at first that morality was mostly con- 
nected with magical practices and ceremonial observances.^^® 
That the magical and the miraculous formed a 
considerable part of the divine manifestation would 

be evident from the pages of the Pentateuch. God’s 

spirituality did not include originally very much 

beyond the attribute of consciousness ; it was very often 
conceived materialistically as a subtle substance, a mystic 
fluid or energy which could be poured out (Isa. xxix. 10) and 
which it was dangerous for all but the elect and the ceremo- 
nially pure to touch or handle. Not only did theophanies 
often take material forms — ^presumably because to the ignor- 
ant nomads spiritual inspiration by God would have 
conveyed little or no meaning — ^but the taboo of 

divine presence was so great that looking into the 
contents of the Ark or touching it involved, in the 

case of the unauthorised, instantaneous death, as if 
by lightning-stroke,^^^ and death was the penalty for 
those who would touch Mount Sinai when Yahweh descend- 
ed on it to reveal Himself to Moses,^^^ although the act might 
be unintentional and no moral turpitude might be involved. 
It is necessary to know these primitive origins, for otherwise 
we shall fail to understand why the High Priest alone^^® is 
* authorised to enter the Holy of Holies on the annual Da^’ 
of Atonement and to cleanse the people that they may be 
clean from all their sins before Yahweh (Lev. xvi. 30), and 
why “the mass of the people have no direct access to their 

UO See W. E. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 328f. 

lUl Sam. 6.19; 2 Sam. 6-6, 7; EeT. 16.1." ' 

-• -usExod. 19.12, 21. • • 

l« See W. E. Smith, Old Test, in the J. Oh., p. 446. 
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Goil in the Fanctunry” and "only the priest'?, who live under 
rule? of intensified ceremonial purity, and have received a 
peculiar consecration from •Tchovah ITimself, are permitted 
to touch the holy things.*’ }irctty much as in orthodox 
TTinduism the .BiTihmanas alone arc authorised to worship the 
gods and touch the sacred objects. "The prophets had no 
j-iower to abrogate any part of the law, to dispense with 
^^osaic ordinances, or institute new means of Grace, other 
methods of n]iproach to God in lieu of the hierarchical 
sacraments. Tt is not inconceivable al.so that the insti- 
tution of Icingsbip .nnd the building of a temple for Yahweh, 
which arc almost synchronous in Israelite history, were both 
modelled on the practices of the surrounding nations and that 
the persistence of the temple-rituals was a relic of the Canaa- 
nitc religious ceremony just as many jRoman Catholic practi- 
ce.s to-day arc survivals of pagan customs. The Ark of the 
Covenant was in fact a .‘^ort of compromise between spiri- 
tualitv and idolatrv it satisfied the craving for a visible 
symbol without providing an imago and the tradition that 
d contained the two tables of Divine injunction must have 
invested it with an ethical meaning. The nearest modern 
analogue of this would be the worship of the Granth Sahib 
by the Sikhs who venerate and adore in much the same way 
their scripture on this side idolatry. 

The conception of God as a person could lead in Judaism, 
as in other religions, to divergent types of develop- 
ment. Thus personification might lead to anthropomorphism 
or thinking God in terms of man. This anthropomorphism 
might be taken literally or figuratively, i.e., God 

m W. n. Stniil), Old Trstamcnl in the Jewish Church, p. 229. 
Even the Levites, who formed n Bccond cordon of holy mimoterB 
between the people and the priests, might not touch cither ark or altar, 
les! bo b tbfv and ** e pricsis should die (Num. 18.3), not to talk of the laity 
(Xum. 17.1.3); and the Btrangcr was ordained to he put to death -if he approached 
jiiph unto the priests in the tent of meeting or the tabernacle of the congregation 
(Num. 18.7). 

tts \v. 31, Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 231. 

The common idol was an uncouth figure of clay or wood ; the more pre- 
tentious was of gold or Bilver, or at least plated. — Die. Bi., TT, p. 445. fSee Tsa., 
44,13-9.) 
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might be invested with the limitations of man or He 
might be described in terms of human character as this is 
the nearest category applicable to him. When anthropomor- 
phism extends to the attribution of human organs to God we 
have the basis of idolatry. Physical descriptions are not rare 
even in the oldest traditions. “ Yahveh moulds man like a 
potter ; he plants the garden of Eden and walks through it in 
the cool of the evening like a rich Mesopotamian. Adam’ 
hears his footsteps. He comes down from heaven to see the 
building of the Tower of Babel. He eats and drinks with 
Abraham, and the latter washes his feet. He struggles with 
Jacob and allows himself to he overcome.” He smells the 
sweet savour of Noah’s sacrifice after the Deluge. He is 
described as having eyes, ears, a mouth, nostrils, hands, 
a heart and bowels, and his breath as being long or 
short.^® It is difficult to say that ” the language only testifies 
to the warmth and intensity of the religious feelings of the 
writers it is far more probable that these realistic tales, 
like the fables in the Puranas, were devised to satisfy certain 
types of mind. In fact, there is a method in the 
presentation of these human characteristics, for they be- 
come rarer in God’s dealings with the Hebrew race in course 
of time. The underlying idea probably was that there was a 
time when God conversed with the patriarchs of the race face 
to face and that, therefore, Yahweh was to them not an object 
of faith or speculation hut a visible presence in human form.^^° 
This remark may be illustrated further by the way in 
which Yahweh deals with Moses. Possibly the narrator 
wished to indicate the spiritual advance effected in the creed 
of Moses by representing Yahweh as manifesting Himself 
through signs and symbols — through a burning bush, a 
column of smoke or fire or what is vaguely described as His 


117 D’AIviella, op. cit., p*. 216. 

liSIiods, op. cit., p. 457. See, however, the explanation in A. Cohen, The 
Teachings of Maimonides, p. 84 f {Guide to the Perplexed, 1.46). 

119 Die. Bi., n, p. 198. 

120 Attempt is made to defend invisibility by suggesting that God appears 
to men in dreams or at night and not in waking or normal moments. Tahwpi' 
wanted to leave Jacob as the day was breaking (Gen. 32.26). 
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glory. There is a hesitation about visible presence to Moses : 
although we arc assured that with Moses Yahweh “ will 
speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly and not in dark 
speeches, and the form of the Lord shall he behold ” (Num. 
xii. S). we Ond (hat what Closes actually saw was the back 
of Ynhwoh when ITc took away His hand from his eyes (Ex. 
Nxxiii. *2'1\ Later Jewish eommentators. in order to atte- 
nuate the physical presence still further, held that it was the 
knot on the phylacteries of Yahweh that ^Foses saw and 
the Qur’an, which is generally more opposed to anthropomor- 
phism than other scriptures, lays down that Moses never 
saw the form of Hod but swooned away when a mountain was 
turned into dust by Him in answer to his prayer that God 
should show Himself to him (Sura vii. 139). That the popu- 
lar belief about Yahweh with a physical frame revived in later 
times is undoubted, for from the 3rd century to the 10th 
century various speculations about God’s stature, the 
paraphernalia of the heavenly court and even God’s daily' 
occunatioiT? were induhred in. till the Karaites began to ridi- 
cjjle this whole method of mystical anthropomorphism.^^ 
The Deuteronomy, as is to be expected, denied altogether 
that ^Foses saw Yahweh (iv.12) and added as a reason that 
otherwise people would be tempted to worship idols (iv. 
In-lO) “ Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
for ye saw no manner of form on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeh out of the midst of the fire : lest ve cor- 
runl vourselves. and make you a graven image in the form of 
anv fimire, the H1 .t»v>i'-- of malo or female, the likeness; of anv 
beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the heaven, the likeness of anything that creepeth 


The Tnlrnndipts represented God not only as ■wenrinfj the phylacteries 
bnt al'o ns rendinir the Torah mneh os a pious Jew of the times nsed to do. — 
See ERE. vi. M6 

«*ERE. -ri. 29G. 

Canon Lindsay Dewar points out that this Denteronomic legislation was 
responsible for diverting the nation’s imagination to the Temple and, after its 
destruction, to the Messiah and the idealised Zion. ' It was also responsible for 
fastening the imagi ration on the letter of tho law. — See Imagimtion and Religion. 

p. 86. 
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on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the water 
under the earth : and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
hOaven, and when thou seest the sun and the moon and the 
stars; even all the host of heaven, thou be drawn away and 
worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath 
divided unto all the peoples under the whole heaven.” But 
very often this invisibility was qualified by two ideas. The 
one is the belief that Yahweh is not really invisible but that 
no one can see His face and yet live (Ex. xxxiii. 20). I’lie 
other is that Yahweh may sometimes show His form and 
yet choose not to kill, as when He spared the lives of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 30), Manoah and his wife (Judges xiii. 22), 
Gideon (Judges vi. 23), Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abiliu and 
seventy of the dders of Israel (Ex. xxiv. 9-11). 

But the creation of man after the image of God (Gen. 
i. 26-27), if taken in a physical sense, is bound to cause 
difficulty and this is likely to be accentuated by the possi- 
bility of ” sons of God ” marrying the daughters of men 
(Gen. vi. 2), whatever meaning we might attach to the word 
‘ sons ’ here.^“ The difficulty was sought to be overcome by 
suggesting that all descriptions of Yahweh’ s form were 
figurative or illusory. The various organs stand for the 
different powers and attributes of God and have no physical 
meaning. In the Targums (i.e., versions in the Aramaic ver- 
nacular) ” all anthropomorphisms, with few exceptions, are 
paraphrased and spiritualised. Thus, e.g., by the eyes and 
ears of God are understood His omniscience, by the hand His 
omnipotence, bv the mouth of God His immediate communi- 
cation with man, or inspiration (e.g., Nu. 12 ®). The finger 
of God in Ex. 8 is rendered * this is a plague from before 
Jahweh.’ ” Or, again, all physical activities of God were 

Uipor the spiritual and rabbinical interpretation of Man being made m the 
image of God in the Book of Zohar, see Abelson, Jewish. Mysticism, p. iSCf (esp. 
p. 135). 

1*5 Die. Bi., Xt, p. 217. . ^ 

l«ERE. ri. 295. Maimonides in his Guide to the Perplexed adopts a simi- 
lar device (s^ ERE, 'vUi. 342), 
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either qualified by the use of the words ‘ as it were, ’ or des- 
cribed in vague general terms or entirely removed. Thus, He 
did not actually eat with Abraham or wrestle with Jacob — 
it only ajjpeared as though He did.“' The informed reader 
will readily remember in this connection Ezekiel’s visions of 
God in the opening chapter of his book ^ where, speaking 
of the enthroned God, he uHtes that ‘ ‘ upon the likeness of 
the throne was a likeness as the appearance of a man upon 
it above ” and that tliis was “ the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord.” But as the pure spiiituality 
of God did not seem to have been adequately secm*ed even 
by these devices, a niunber of intermediate beings and angels 
were latterly conceived to take over all physical manifesta- 
tions of God. Thus in the later Jewish literatm’e man was 
supposed to have been created not in the image of God 
but in that of the ministering angels. Similarly, 
wherever the personal appearance of Yahweh had originally 
been described, one or other of the many theologumena 
took its place. The substitutes were invested udth the an- 
thropomorphic fimctions of Yahweh so that His own trans- 
cendental and spiritual character might not be affected in any 
way. Of these passing appearances of Yahweh, which do not 
exhaust His being completely,^®* mention may be made of 
‘ the angel of Yahweh, ’ which has been described as ‘ a tem- 
porary descent of Yahweh into visibility;’ ‘ the face of 
Yahweh ’ which partially manifests BQm, possibly in asso- 
ciation with the sacred Ark ; ‘ the glory of Yahweh ’ which is 
His manifestation to Israel on solemn occasions in the form 
of fire. and brightness in general; ‘ the name of Yahweh ’ 
which is His manifestation in the attitude of help.^®^ 

ur Die.- Bi., H, p. 206. See Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, p. 239, art. 
JEWS. 

usEzet. 1.26, 28. With this may be compared the more realistic descrip- 
tions of Daniel, 7.9 and Bev. 4.2. ' • 

129 Efc. Bi., n, p. 206. ■- ■ ■ ' . ■ ' 

IJO Bee Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 638 f, for a full description of these different 
forms. See Lods, op. cit., p. 460; Cheyoo, TTadiiions and Beliefs -of Ancient 
Israeli pp. 277.f, 528. 

iJi-IsIam adopted-.the term ‘Pace of- Allah’ in imitation.'of- the JeuTsh'des* 
criptionjand the Mystics of Islam. also used : the eipression. ‘ the- Natne -of .Ailahl* 
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. . , There is no doubt, however, that what the Deuteronomy 
pictures as a possible consequence of seeing God’s form was 
what was actually practised by the Israelites at large and 
•that personification led to idolatry in various forms. We are 
told, for instance, that in the private sanctuary of Micah the 
Bphraimite there were an ephod, teraphim, a graven image 
and a molten image, and also that Gideon made an ephod 
of gold and it may be presumed that regular religious ser- 
vice was held in their honour with the help of priests, as in 
Hindu temples to-day. The figure of God was probably human 
in most cases but, as in popular Hinduism to-day, other 
forms also were not unknown. The bull-image of Dan and 
Bethel, the brazen serpent, the massebah, the ark, the 
asherah, the teraphim and the ephod (the exact nature of 
the last two being still a matter of dispute) were all asso- 
ciated with the Yahweh-cult and lowered the religion even 
below the anthropomorphic level and reduced it, in the eyes 
of the prophets to a primitive superstition. But even 
anthropomorphism puts obvious limitations on divine omni- 
presence ; no wonder, therefore, that it should be necessary to 
allpt to Yahweh an earthly seat. At a time when He was 
not regarded as having His seat in heaven (of which 
Genesis xxviii is the first intimation) the multiplication of 
His sanctuaries in the old Canaanite high places and in new 
seats was a real spiritual gain inasmuch as the partial limita- 
tion incidental to a human figure was thereby re- 
moved. Still,, human limitations lingered on and 
Yahweh had to leave either’ heaven , or Sinai • in 
Order to inspect distant things and events and to 
render effective help ;to His chosen ra'ce.^^ From this 

132 Judges 17 ;18. Lods thinks .that there "was only one status (op. eiU, p. 430 

f.n.l). 

; . Judges 8..24,7. • . 

134 Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 627. Bee J. Yshuda, Lato and lAfe. aieorditig 
to Hebrew Thought, p. 25 (Representation of the Deity). 

j ■' ^.®®Lod8, op._eit,\ pp;;43P:l; Hi .p'.. 201; Extra Yol., p. 628 f. 

136 See Die. Bi., Extra" Vol.-, ■"p. 646. ' ; • 

137 Though Heaven ■was His throne, He" manifested hiroself: over: all. the" 
earth, ^to Abraham in TJr..'and CjE^naapi^to - jeebh in Mes6potaihia,..to 'wh6m He 
aiso-.said, ‘ Fear not to 'go.dp 5 ?n;;-uito.,-E^T*; ItwiU gb.down with thee'*' (On.- 'd6;8)i 
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point of view, Josiiih's concentration of all worsliip at Jeru- 
s?alcm v'as a doubtful immediate blessing, for it must have 
diverted a portion of the popular veneration from the public 
cult of a unitary Vahwcli to the private worship of the many 
household gods (teraphim),*^® as the people could not have 
easily changed over from the cult of a near but limited 
presence to that of a distant but ubiquitous Yahweh. It is 
needless to add that a purely spiritual God with a centre 
cvervwhcrc and a circumference nowhere was established in 
the popular mind after prophetic denunciations of centmies, 
and that the disappearance of the Ark and the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem materially contributed to the final 
overthrow of idolatry among the Jews.^^** 

The spiritual development of Judaism may be measured 
not only by its success in working off the imperfect represen- 
tations of Yahweh through visible symbols but also by its 
transcendence of that anthropopathy with which early 
thought had invested HimJ^^ It is in the prophetic 
writings that Yahweh could say that He is God 
and not man, for in earlier books He is so far assimi- 
lated to man that not only human traits but 
also human imperfections cling to HimJ^’ If, like man. He 


tc Moses at Sinai and in Egj'pt; to His pooplo, going beforo them into Canaan 
(Ex. 83.15). Thcro, though His presence was spcciallj attached to the Arkj He 
also revealed HimscU to Joshua as the captain ot the Lord's Hosts (Jos. 6.14). — 
Die. Bi., lit p. SOS. 

13S See W. B. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 248, on the 
loss of personal contact with God on account of the suppression of th.^ local 
sanctuaries; also p. S6-1. 

139 Five things which existed in the first Temple were lacking in the second. 
These were (a) Fire from on High, (5) Anointing Oil, (c) the Ark, (d) Holy 
Spirit (i.c., canonical prophecy), (c) the Urim and.Thuramim. — ^Abelson, The Im- 
manenee of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 261. See p. 267 n(2) for later 
substitutes of (b) and (e). 

ito For the incorporcality of God in Maimonidos, sge Cohen, op, eit,, p. 86 f. 
Sco EBE. vii. 842. 

m Sco Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, 1.60, 67 (Cohen, op. cit., 
pp. 86, 89). 

142 Occasionally elsewhere also : see 1 Sam. 16.29—* The Lord, is not a Twa.Ti 
that ho should repent;’ also Num. 23.19. 

113 For an instructive list of quotations on this topic from Talmudic litera- 
ture, see P. I. Hershon, A Talmudic Misiwllany, p. 128f. , 
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is a conscious personality, like man also is He limited in 
knowledge. Being not omniscient, He has to come down 
from heaven to see the building of the Tower of Babel and 
to verify the reported wickedness of Sodom.^^® Possibly also 
the direction to Moses to ask the Israelites to mark their door- 
posts and lintel with tlie blood of a lamb, so that He might 
“ pass over ” their houses and smite the first-born in 
homes only, was prompted by a sense of His 
limited knowledge, although the motive to test their obedience 
was also present. He possesses most of the human emotions, 
good and bad. “ He repents that He made man (Gn. 6 ®), 
and also of the evil that He intended to do (Ex. 32 ; He is 

grieved (Gn. 6 ®), angry (1 K. 11 ®), jealous (Dt. 6 “), gracious 
(Ps. Ill ; He loves (1 K. 10 *’), hates (Pr. 6 ^®), and much 
more.” He is afraid of the men that He had Himself 
made lest they should obtain too much power — ^that by eating 
of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge Adam should be like 
Him and that by building the Tower of Babel men should 
reach heaven and gain divine power ; and He behaves towards 
them just as Indra does towards aspirants after his heavenly 
throne, i.e:, He confounds them and crushes them.^^^ A cer-. 
tain. amount of anthropopathism is inevitable in. any descrip-, 
tion of God if there is to be any distinction between His 
attitude towards saints and that towards sinners. It is only 
in philosophies like those of Sankara and Bradley, where 
Brahman is impersonal and the Absolute super-personal, that 
characterisation belongs to a lower form . of. the Ultimate 
Principle-^I^vara in the one case and God in the other — 
and.the.Ultjniate.Ground. of. all being becomes indeterminate. 
Later Judaism ;did, not escape .this tendency altogether when, 
presumably under the influence of Greek- Philosophy, God 


l«Seo Num. 6.15; 1 Kings 17.18. A meal offering of.- memorial; bring- 
ing iniqiiity 'to remombrancei ■was -practised. — See iLodsi op. eit., p.- 467. 

MS Gen., 11.6. See Ohejme, op. dt., p. 201 f. . ' ' ' 

-M6-Gen'.,' 18.21. . 

MTExod., 12.13. „ 

: MS.-Btc; Bi., -II, p.’ 198. See 1 Sain. 16.11 and alsp Num; 23.19; 1- &m. 15.29. 
M9 See Ii. T- Hobhbns'o, ‘Moralt in Bvolrdion, H, p. ISl-. - - ‘ ' 
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was. reiDoved far away from the world and Contact with Him . 
was effected through intermediate beings, emanations or mani- 
festations, possessing some sort of substantial existence of 
their otnuI by the side of God Himself. The early writers, 
however, did not have the scruple of the philosophers or of 
the authors of the Septuagint version or the TargUm litera- 
ture, who either used paraphrases for these human thoughts 
and emotions, when used of God, or else removed them whole- 
sale.^®” They not only used freely these expressions regard- 
ing Go’d but had no scrUple even in suggesting that God in- 
cited the Israelites to steal the silver aUd gold of their Egyp- 
tian neighbours on the eve of their flight from Egypt as a 
timely provision against the days of impending necessity ; 
that He agreed to put the innocent Job to trial at the sugges- 
tion of Satan and that He sent lying spirits to entice Ahab 
so that he might be killed.^® 

What hindered the moral development in the idea of 
Yahweh was the reminiscence of the needs of nomadic days. 
The Hebrews of those times thought in terms of their tribes as 
did the other Semites, and the character of Yahweh was mo- 
delled on tribal needs and tribal ideas. Their salvation lay in 
close unity for purposes of defence against the Egyptians and 
the Philistines and offence against the Canaanites whose 
fertile land they coveted. Naturally, therefore, the God that 
revealed Himself to Abraham and Moses "was primarily 
needed for tribal expansion and tribal cohesion so that a 
nation might evolve out of scattered groups. This explains 
two features of Yahweh’s character---His martial temper 
and His partiality to^vards Israel. Yahweh is the leader of 
the Israelites in war. He was their only King before the 


150 DCe. B,*., n, ppl 206-7* 
isiExod. 11.2. 

issjob. 1.12; 2.6. ' 

153 1 Kings 22.20. See Lods, op. cit., p. 469 f. ThuS’ Abimelech' wonld 
have been slain by God if be bad lain rntb Abraham’s wife, Sarah, although he 
did not know her to be another man’s wife and would- then have-be^ - innocent 
from a moral point of view (Gen. 20.3-7), . 
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YAHWEH AS THE WAR-LORD 


establishment of the monarchy He is the- lord of host 
— Yahweh Zehd'dth who often leaves His dwelling place on 
Sinai to lead the Israelites personally to victory His angels 
fight the battles of Israel and even the stars in their course 
fight against Sisera at His command, as described in the Song 
of Deborah (Judges v.20), and the captain of His host 
comes to the help of Joshua (Jos. v. 13 f). He makes known 
His march by the rustling of leaves (2 Sam. v. 24), He gives 
out a lusty shout on arrival at the Israelite camp He lays 
low their enemies or pursues them with great slaughter. To 
quote Lods “ In time of war, Jahweh aided his people 
in counsel as well as in action : he aided them in counsel by 
revealing through oracles, dreams, or omens, the fortunate 
or fatal result of the intended campaign, and by pointing out 

the necessary strategy ; in action he aided them by 

spreading panic among the enemy, by pouring down hail 
upon them, by causing the sun and moon to stand still in 
order to allow his people to dispatch the fugitives, by pro- 
ducing a storm or an earthquake In Hebrew poetry 

Jahweh is * a man of war * ; he overv^helms his enemies 
with his arrows and smites them with his sword.” As His 
visible presence, the Ark was carried in front of the advanc- 
ing Israelite army, and there was tumultuous joy at its arrival 
at the camp. ” Only so much is clear that after the per- 
manent establishment of the Ark in the mysterious darkness 
of the adytum of the tem-nle, its former connexion with the- 
war-god, Jahweh Zehd'dth, must have vanished from the 
popular consciousness, and that in place of this the awe- 
inspiring majesty of this God must have coriie into the fore- 
ground.” It is in his capacity as the war-lord of the 

IM Monarchy was instituted ■with mixed feelings or rather -viewed differently 
at different times. See Judges 8.22-8; 1 Sam. 8.10 f; 1 Pam. 9.16. 

MS gee Die. BL, Extra Vol., p. 636 f., for the various 'meanings' of this 

appellation. ■ 

15# In Num. 21.14 reference is made to a Book of the Wars of Yahweh -which 

is now lost.. 

157 5^^. 23.21. 

iissijods, op. cit.,- p. 462; see also p. 294. • 

• ■■ IS# Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 637. This change is reflected in; the change in. 
the meaning of the term nebVim whi^ originally signiOed probably those who 
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Israelites that Yah^Yeh insists on the wholesale slaughter of 
conquered enemies and the destruction of their properties — a 
direction that was softened at a later time and also originally 
in the ease of distant cities.^®® His treatment of 
offending Israel or else of its enemies often looks like a puni- 
tive measure more allied to military discipline than to justice 
tem])ered hv nieroy. and very often the offence is merely 
technical. He is fref|uently represented as quick to take 
offence, subject to “ unaccountable humours ” and re- 
vengeful to a dcgre(' — whether the picture is a survival of 
ancient belief or a warning against moral and spiritual lapses 
it is difficult to say.*^- 

These unattractive features of Yahwch disappeared as 
Israel succeeded in its wars with the Canaanites; hut still no 
quarter was shown to those who forsook Yahweh and went 
after the local baals. Israel was the people of Y’ahweh and 
had special res])nnsibilitics in the matter of worshipping Him 
and Him only. Yahweh ceased to fight Israel’s battles, and 
even used Assyria and Babylon as avenging rods, when 
Israel forgot its covenant with Him. The Prophets were 
rcsponsihlc. however, for bringing about a change even in 

v/cre Fcircd in liolr frcnr.y and produced ecstatic cries in connection 'vrith the 
batt'es of yahweh, the war-god, but at a later time those who revealed the spiritual 
aFpc.'t of rcligioa falthoiigh tl’.cy too were always imbued with n national spirit). 
In early limci Ihc prophets were called * the chariots and horsemen of Israel ’ (2 
Kings 2.12; 13.11). See Die. IJi., Extra Vol., p. 653, 655, 656. They originally 
corrc-cpcndcd to Dervishes. — See Tluxlcy, Religion without Revelation, p. 235. 

lO The spirit of fanaticism becomes dangerous and homicidal when it eggs 
cn the wor.'hippcrs to aggrc?slvc wars against people of alien cults and when it 
j’lMifici as pleasing to its ged the cruelties inflicted on the conquered. This is the 
spirit of old Israel and of Islam. — L. K. Farnell, The Attributes of God, p. 76. 

Dent. 20.12 forbids the destruction of fruit trees whieli 2 Kings 3.19 enjoins. 

161 Fee Exod. 33.19. 

162 Tlie groat prophets and their post-exilic disciples explained the anger of 
Yahweh by the itijustlco of man (the people, the generation or the individual) 
which required to be punished : but the ancient Israelites, while not unmindful of 
the relation between guilt and punishment, thought of many more causes why 
God should take ofTonco or regarded Divine anger as inscrutable. — See Lods, 
op. eit.. p. 467. 

163 Another great offence in ancient times was offence against Tahweh’s own 
perFon or Finning against the Lord fl Sam. 2.25) as when Eli’s sons took their 
portion of the sacrifices befere Tnhweh had received His own or before the other 
guests had theirs (1 Sam. 2.13-6). 

37 
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this conception of Yahweh. It is not out of anger but out of 
His love that He chastises sinning Israel so that she might 
return in penitence to her rightful Lord.“^ In a well-known 
passage of Exodus (xxxiv. 6) God is described as “ full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin;” but the passage ends 
with the threat that God ” wdll by no means clear the 
guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children ; 
and upon the children’s children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation.” It was left to the Prophets to incul- 
cate the first part of this description and to modify the last 
part in so far as it related to punishing the guiltless posterity 
of sinners. St. Paul may he said to have partially undone the 
work of the Prophets regarding the second part in so far as 
he made the whole human race the inheritors of the sin of 
Adam and found in the unmerited suffering of Jesus the 
Divine scheme of human redemption : the Doctrine of 
Original Sin is fortunately not necessary for a proper appre- 
ciation of the life and death of Jesus or the message of 
salvation preached by him.^“ The whole burden of the 


164 Cf. The Proverbs 3.11-3 ; My son, despise not the chastening of 
the Lord ; Neither be weary of his reproof ; For whom the Lord loveth he re- 
proveth; Even os a father the son in whom he delighteth. 

165 See L. E. Farnell, The Attributes of God, p. 125 ; also 0. Pfleiderer, 
Paulinism, Vol. I, Chaps. I and II.; Die. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. 666; also Gen. 8.21; 
Ps. 51.7-15; Job 14.4; 15.14; 25.4 f. 

“.The first signification (both in origin and importance) of the redeeming 
death, of Christ is connected with the sentence of gnilt, by which man, as the ob- 
ject of the wrath of God, was placed under the curse of the law, subjected to 
death as the punishment of sin. Man is ransomed from this disastrous state of 
punishment in that the demand for his punishment is satisfied by the death of 
Christ as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice. Through this ransom the death of 
Christ is the cause of the appeasing of the wrath of God, or of the manifesta- 
tion of his love, and thus it is a purely objective act of God or Christ in our be~ 
half, for the purpose of our rescue. But. at the same time, the death of Christ 
frees us from the power of sin which dwells in the flesh, for this principle of sin 
is destroyed, first in Christ himself, and then in us through our mystical com- 
munion with him. From this point of view the death of Christ as a mortification 
of the flesh is the commencement of a subjective ethical process, which goes on 
and completes itself in us." — ^Pfleiderer. Paulinism, I, p. 92. 

It is interesting to note that Eai Bahadur G. 'C. Ghosh, the founder of the 
present Lectureship, although a devoxit Christian, does not think that Christ came 
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later Prophetic teaching, on the other hand, is that in- 
dividuals are punished for their own sins by Yahweh and not 
for the iniquities of their ancestors, kings or 
leaders, as was preached in olden times when, for instance, 
the Pharaoh’s personal guilt entailed the death of all the first- 
born of Eg5'pt and David’s blunder in taking a census in 
spite of Joab’s warning sent seventy thousand innocent 
people to death while he himself escaped. 

That, in spite of a change in the concept of 
Yahweh, the Temple-service should be marked by 
extensive ceremonial slaughter of animals of different kinds 
and this should be acquiesced in b}^ the Prophets must 
be due to the fact that Yahweh absorbed the magical 
sacrifices of blood, which were originally made to 
fetishes in the pre-Mosaic days of the Semitic tribes (and 
confirmed by Moses in his code of religion), and also retained 
the character of the war-lord. The Law was to the Jews the 
only means of Divine grace and the law laid down in 
minute details the quantity and quality of each object of gift 
to Yahweh. All that the Prophets could do, therefore, was 


as the Second Adam to undo the sin of the First. In an article entitled ‘ Lamen- 
tations of Christ ’ in the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of 26th Deo., 1933 
(Dak edition), he -nrites : " In my Father’s kingdom the offering of a ransom for 
one's sin or the pleading by another on behalf of the sinner dees not avail : every 
unrepentant sinner shall suffer for his sin, but none in bis stead; heaven will not 
be filled by unregenerate beings.” See also his article on The Theorij of a special 
dirinitij of Christ in the Proceedings of the Eleventh Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress, p. 187 f. 

. iBSBxod. 11.3. 

167 2 Sam. 24.15 ; see, however, 1 Chr. 21.1. See B. M. Jones, Eeligious 
Foundations, p. 92. 

168 See Dummelow, The One Volume Bible Commentary, p. Isxiii, for later 
references than O.T. ; also W. E. Smith, Old Test in J. Ch., p. 238 f. 

169 See Die. Bi,, H, p. 208 : " Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted 
to the study of His own Law, and not only of the Law but even of the rabbini- 
cal developments of the Law. By day He ' is engaged upon the 24 Books of the 
Torah, the Prophets, and the Ha^ographs, and by night He is engaged upon 
the 6 divisions of the Mishnah. God is even represented as having companions 
in the study of the Torah. At least we have, according to Baba Mezia, 83b, even in 
heaven an assembly, like the high schools on earth, devoted to the investigations 
of the Torah. Here the great Babbis sit in the order of their merit and of their 
knowledge of the Law, studying Ilalacha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one another and laydown Halacha’,” 
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to point out that a just and merciful god wanted something 
more than offerings of animals and cereals and liquids 
in order to be pleased. In their zeal for multiplying reli- 
gious services and for collecting the sacred tithes the 
priests forgot the oj)pression and hardship likely to be caused 
to tlie poor. The centralisation of all worship at Jerusalem 
had, again, an adverse effect on those Levites who were 
scattered through the provinces ; they lost their priestly occu- 
pations and were thrown upon the charity of the landed 
classes along with the strangers, the widows and the or- 
phans. The earlier Prophets could not condemn the sacri- 
fices altogether, as, before the return from Babylon, gifts to 
the sanctuary were spontaneous and private, and not, 
as after Ezekiel’s and Ezra’s reforms, an official business 
conducted with the help of “ a fixed tribute in kind upon all 
agricultural produce and flocks.” But they and 
their successors had hard words for those in power 
who were buying out the poor proprietors of land 
and who thought that justice could be sold, un- 
lawful pleasures of all kinds indulged in, and the 
poor neglected or oppressed with impunity, provided 
the sacrifices sent to the Temple were regular and ample.^'"' 
Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give ear 
unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come to appear before me, 
who hath required this at your hand, to trample my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is abomination unto 
me ; new moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies, — 

170 w. E. Smith, Old Test, in J. Ch., p. 240. 

in Ibid., p. 442 f. 

l72Deut. 12.12, 18; 14.27, 29; 16.11, 14; 26.11 f. 

173 w. E. Smith, Old Test, in J. Gh., p. 376. During pre-exilio days the 
Temple was the king’s sanctuary and the regular offerings were his gift. The 
people, however, agreed to pay a regular voluntary poll-tax for the regular 
offerings of the Second Temple. 

i7<Micah 6.7, 8; Jer., 7. See W. E. Smith, Old Test, in J. Ch., p. 372. 
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cannot away with iniquiiy and the solemn meeting. Your 
new moons and youi* appointed leasts my soul hateth ; they 
arc a irouble unto me ; i am weary to boar them. And when 
ye spread lorih your hands, i will hide my eyes Irom you ; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, i will not hear : your hands 
arc full of blood. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Deutero-Isaiah is 
more outspoken against the whole Temple-cult: “Thus 
saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
lootstool : what manner of house will ye build unto 
me and what place shall be my rest? For all 
these thing.s hath mine hand made, and so all these things 
came to be, saith the Lord : hut to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that 
trcrablcth at mv word. He that killcth an ox is as he that 
slaycth a man ; he that sacriliceth a lamb, as he that breaketh 
a dog’s neck ; he that olTcreth an oblation, as he that olfereth 
swine’s blood ; he that burneth frankincense, as he that 
blcsscth an idol.” In the same strain speaks Micah : 
” Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? shall I come before him with burnt 
olTerings, with calves of a year old? -Will the Lord be 
pleased witli thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed 
thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” In spite of these denunciations, 
so long as the Temple lasted there could be no 
question of abolishing the rituals. But during the 

Babylonian exile the nation had learnt to worship 

Yahweh in a different manner, for outside Jerusalem 
Mo sacrifice could be offered and people had to eat 

J^SIsa. 1.30-17; also 59.1 f. Seo Amos 6.21; 1 Sam, 15.22. 

ncisa. 00,1 f. 

in Micah 0.0-8. 
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A GROWING SENSE OF SIN 


unclean food.” Hence after the return of the rem- 
nant from captivity, in addition to some improvement in the 
temple-worship, which was resumed with some enthusiasm 
by the returned exiles as a public cult with a new code of 
rules, the exilic custom of ” the devotional study of the 
scriptm-es, the synagogue, the practice of prayer elsewhere 
than before the altar,” which were ” all independent of the 
old idea of worship,” was continued as a daily religion and 
made up for ‘ ‘ the narrowing of the privilege of access to God 
at the altar.” A growing sense of abiding sin and the 
necessity of Divine forgiveness required a different God from 
the one whose wrath was not turned away except after in- 
flicting injury, and who insisted on his quota of vengeance 
for a transgression of his ordinances.^” The Prophets taught 
that Yahweh was ever ready to extend His loving forgiveness 
to the penitent ” without the inteiwention of any ritual sac- 
rament ” for He is ‘ God and not man ” (Hos. xi. 9). ” God 
is with Israel in his sin, only because He has implanted 
within him this wrtue of repentance.”^®® This penitence, 
however, must show itself not in outward observances but in 
active charity and by undoing the wrong done : “Is it to 
bow down his head as a rush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? wilt thou call this a fast, and an accept- 
able day to the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands 
of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that- are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thy healing shall spring forth 
-speedily : and thy righteousness shall go before thee ; the 
glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward.” (Is. Iviii. 5-8.) 

In the conviction, therefore, that God’s punishment is 
not wanton or vindictive but prompted by a desire to reconcile 


W8Yv. R. Smith, Old Test, in J. Ch., p. 379. 

179 Ibid., p. 372. 

iBOAbelson, The Immanence of God in Babbinieal Literature, p. WO. 
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man to Himself through the purification of suffering and re- 
pentance Israel could not but look upon Yahweh as the well- 
meaning Father who chastises him out of love.^®^ Long 
before the Lord’s Prayer was uttered or penned the Jews had 
learnt to look upon Israel as God’s son and Yahweh as the 
Heavenly Father (Is. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8) towards whom trust- 
ful resignation was the only proper attitude. He became the 
Holy One of Israel who looked to men’s motives and not to 
their acts. Israel is to circumcise his heart and not his fore- 
skin to find favour with Yahweh. God is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth if His redeeming mercy is to be sought. 
Nor did the jirophcts nor even the legalists leave the people 
in any doubt about what they meant by a spiritual religion. 
Here, for instance, is an illustrative quotation from Ezekiel 
(xviii. I-O, 23) which may he compared with the Quranic in- 
junction quoted at the end of the firfst chapter : “ The word of 
the Lord came unto me, again, saying, AYhat mean ye, that ye 
use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying. The 
fathcr.s have, eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all 
.‘^ouls are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son is mine : the soul that sinneth, it shall die. But if a 
man be just, and do that which is lawful and right, and hath 
not eaten upon the mountains, neither hath lifted up his eyes 
to the idols of the house of Israel, neither hath defiled his 
neighbour’s wife, neither hath come near to a woman in her 
separation ; and hath not wronged any, but hath restored to 
the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by violence, hath 
given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered the naked 
with a garment : he that hath not given forth upon usiir}", 

isi Proverbs 3.12. 

Wendt, in his Siistcm der ChristUchen Lelirc, counts no less than 23 
passages in the Old Testament in vrbicli God is conceived as father exactly in the 
same •way as vre lind in the gospels. — ^Dhirendra Nath Chowdhury, In Search * of 
Jesus Christ, p. 20. (See other references there.) See also Abelson, Jetcish Miisti^ 
eism, p. 79 f; The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 61. See art, 
GOD in Die. Bi., n, p. 208 for references. 

1S3 For the evolution of the meaning of ‘ Holy,’ see Die. Bi.. Extra Vol.. 
p. 681 f. 
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JUDAISM AS A TRIBAL FAITH 


neither hath taken any increase, that hath withdrawn his 
hand from iniquity, hath executed true judgment between 
man and man, hath walked in my statutes, and hath kept my 
judgments, to deal truly ; he is just, he shall surely live, saith 
the Lord God.” ” Have I any pleasure in the death of the 
wicked? saith the Lord God; and not rather that he should 
return from his way, and live? ” 

The failure of Judaism to become a world-religion in 
spite of these spiritual developments must he laid at the door 
of that Jewish exclusiveness which is at once the wonder 
and the despair of all nations who have come into contact i*.dth 
the world’s most despised and persecuted race. From 
the very dawn of his history Israel has suffered 
from a tribal paranoia with its characteristic symp- 
tom? of megalomania and persecution delusion. Israel 

is God’s chosen race, Yahweh’s own anointed seed. His 

first-born : to Israel of all nations has He chosen to reveal 
Himself and His name.“® It is not to individuals in their 
private capacity that God has chosen to speak nor did He 
wait for them to approach Him vuth a spotless and spiritual 
life before making His wishes and graces known.“® The 
glorification of Israel was a part of Divine policy — ^through 
him had Yahweh decided to spread the message of true devo- 
tion and upright conduct. When He promised to Abraham 
that He would make a gi’eat nation out of his seed 
or called Moses to preach His name. He was 

dealing with them as representatives of . the 

future race. He established a covenant between Himself 
and Israel as is done between two nations so that no scope 
might be left for prevarication and no chance given to the 
race to plead its inability or unwillingness to ratify the tran- 
saction. He wrote down the conditions of Israel’s guidance 
in two tables of stone and sealed the covenant with Moses by 
summoning to His presence, in addition to Moses and Aaron, 

181 See Die. Bi., E'^tra Vol., p. 675. 

185 Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 684 (the relation of Yahweh to Israel), This ap- 
pears specially in the Deuteronomy. 

186 See W. E. Smith, Old Test, in J. Ch„ pp. 235-6. 
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JJ^Ktioncn, op, rtl., p. lie. 

JSl For tlin rfillly of Vnliwrb, roc Die. Hi,, .Extra Vol,, p, C80. 
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with which Yahweh had scourged Israel because of the lat- 
ter’s faithlessness to the covenants with Him : He could also 
punish the non-Israelites or use them as aids to Israel’s 
revival if He so pTeased.^^ Yahweh is no longer the ‘God of 
gods’ and ‘Lord of lords’ (Deut. x. 17) but is God (Deut. vii. 
9) and ‘beside Him there is none.’^®’ 

The only logical conclusion of this position is that 
Yahweh is the God of the Jews and the Gentiles alike and 
that not only for Israel but for the whole human race Yahweh 
alone is God. This would have entailed the bestowal of 
the full rights of Judaism on all wdio acknowledged Yahweh 
as God and also an active enrolment of Gentiles within the 
fold of the Jewish Church. It appears, however, that ]ust 
as the non-Aryan tribes of the hills and the plains were 
slowly absorbed within Hinduism in India without much 
missionary activity and could generally obtain only an in- 
ferior social status, so also the non-Israelites of later times 
were permitted to follow Jewish religious customs but did not 
obtain the full rights of spiritual citizenship. The contempt 
for the Gentiles was quite open and dining with them or enter- 
ing their houses brought about ceremonial uncleanliness. 
Even the Hellenizing Jews were not free from this anti- 
Gentilic feeling, and it appears that this contempt was 
carried over to Christianity itself where the quarrel between 
the Jewish Christians and the Gentile Christians was fairly 
acute and the work of St. Paul among the Gentiles was 
bitterly opposed.”® Ho wonder, therefore, that in spite of 
.some proselytism in their midst these did not acquire even the 
rights of the strangers (qerim) or sojourners who lived in close 
association with the Jews. Thus, thouerh it was permitted 
to the non-proselyte Gentiles to bring ofPerings to Yahweh, 
they had admission only to the outer court of the Temple, 
much as to a Hindu village god some Indian Musalman might 


iwisa. 8.9, 10, 12 f; 10. See specially Ruene!n, op. eit., p. 124 f.; 
Isa. 44.28. 

WDeat. 4.85, 89; 1 Engs 8.60; 2 Engs 19.16; Isa. 87.16. 

IM Legacy of Israel, p. 82. 
wpfe. Bi., m, V. 149. 
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bring gifts in fulfilment of vows without being allowed en- 
trance into the sanctuary. During the early days of settle- 
ment in Canaan Israel look it for granted that other nations 
had other gods, and Israelite kings contracting mixed mar- 
riages took it as a matter of course that their foreign wives 
should have temjfies raised to their own gods — a 

belief which was subsequently worked up into the 
theory that Yahwch had assigned to the other 

nations the sun, the moon and the different cons- 
tellations for their gods. But the concession granted to 
the heathen neighbours could not be extended, without serious 
risk, to the sojourners in their own midst, for these would 
spread their contaminating cult to their Jewish masters, pat- 
rons, protectors and friends. Hence the practical neces- 
sities of the case demanded that these foreigners in their own 
midst should be differentially treated. Being originally per- 
mitted to act only in menial capacities in the Temple, they 
were gradually invested with the same rights and duties as 
the Israeliics thcnisolvc.s and subjected to the same laws of 
cleanliness and purity in the later Priests’ Code (as 
contrasted with the Deuteronomic legislation). Thus no 
difference existed latterly between Israelites and gcrim in the 
following matters : — “ The ger is to participate in the Feast 
of Weeks (Dt. 16^°*), of Tabernacles (16 in the 
offering of first-fruits (26 “), the Sabbath rest (5 ^1*), the 
tithes (14 the gleanings of the field, etc. (24 “Of and 
he is to have equal justice done to him (24 jn the 

Priestly Code, established after the drastic reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, “ the ger is placed practically on the 
same footing as the native Israelite ; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu. 35 “ ; cf. Ezk. 47 ^), and is bound by the same laws, 
whether civil (Lv. 24 “), moral and religious (18 “ 
20 2 24 “ ; cf. Ezk. 14 or ceremonial (Ex. 12 Lv. 16 
jL 7 e 10 12 13 15 22 Hu 15 “ 19“); the principle 

186 For the attitude of the Israelites towards foreigners, see Die. Bi., m, 
csp. p. 51, art. FOREIGNER. 

1S7 Die, Bi., m, pp, 1.56-7, art. GER. See J. Tahuda, Law and Life ac- 
cording to Hebrew Thought, Vn. The Status of Strangers. 
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“ Qne law there shall be for the home-born and the stranger,” 
is repeatedl}^ affirmed (Ex. 12 Lv. 24 Nu. 9 15 ^9)^ 

the only specified distinctions being that the gcr, if he would 
keep the passover (which under no circumstances is the 
foreigner permitted to do), must be circumcised (Ex. 12 ^®), 
and that an Israelite in servitude ndth him may be redeemed 
before the jubilee (Lv. 25 a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite” (Lv. 25 
Having lived as exiles twice, namely, in Egypt and in Baby- 
lon, the Israelites had a soft corner for the strangers in their 
midst and conceded to them the right to adopt the Jewish 
faith ; but in relation to foreigners they were almost absolute- 
ly exclusive and it is only a prophet like Isaiah that could 
promise to the heathen a share in the glorious futui’e of the 
Israelite (jfaith (Is. Ivi. 6-8; cf. Zeph. iii. 9). When Israel 
will have ’acted as a light to the Gentiles and the servant of 
the Lord would bring to them His message, Jerusalem shall 
tmm into a house of prayer for all nations and unto Yabweh 
shall all knees ultimately bow (Is. xlv. 23). ‘ There is no 
God but Yabweh and Israel is His prophet.’ 

That these noble sentiments should be more preached than 
practised is a fact of history that cannot be ignored or ex- 
plained away. Whatever tendencies towards universalism 
might have been present in the Prophets, the Eabbis who 
succeeded them gradually limited the applicability of ‘ the 
Fatherhood of God and he sonship of Man ’ to the Jews 
alone. Judaism thus .deliberately excluded the heathens 
from the salvation of Yabweh which some of the prophets had 
preached as being destined for all alike. The reason of this 
is to be sought in the post-exilic emphasis on legalism, which 
the destruction of the second Temple and the development of 
mysticism failed to counteract completely. Hinduism 
affords an instructive parallel in this matter. There too 
speculative philosophy affirmed the equality of all souls 
before, or rather their identity in and through. Brahman; 

iMDic. Bi., nr, p. 167. 

199 Abelaon, Jewish Mysticism, p. 80; p. 96. 
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I.Mt practical religion limited the blessings of salvation to the 
Hindus alone and lalterly resisted the inclusion of non- 
Hindus within the fold of Hinduism. The domain of Yahweh 
similarly remained limited to the Jews and the original prose- 
lytes. AH hough the whole development of Judaism from 
?doscs to Malachi was directed towards establishing the 
authority of Yaiiweh over the Jews and the Gentiles alike and 
the equality of all moral individuals before Yahweh, the only 
solid advance made was that the reality of other gods by the 
side of Yahweh was denied and idolatry in all forms was 
banished altogether from the Jewish religion. The Gentiles 
remained outside the Jewish fold in spite of the fact that 
Hcllcnizing Jews were innumerable and Greek philosophy 
was largely utilised in building up a conception of the opera- 
tion of God in the world. ‘ 

In other directions also the original limitation of. Yahweh 
was sought to he removed hut sometimes with equally dubious 
final results. The original Judaism had no otherwprdly 
gaze ^ and Yahwch's covenant did not at first extend beyond 
death. Y'ahweh was originally the god of the living and not 
of the dead and His punishments and rewards had reference 
to this life alone. Much of Yahweh’s hard dealing wdth indi- 
viduals, tribes and races can be explained if we remember 
that the Jews, did not originally believe that .Yahweh could ' 
pursue the prosperous sinner beyond the grave .or reward 
struggling virtue with post-mortem happiness. The horror of 
death to a pious Jew consisted in banishment from Yahweh’s 
jurisdiction and realm and in incapacity to prmse Him ; that 
is why Hezekiah prays for an extension of his life on earth.^ 
The dead became elohhn in their gi’aves or in Sheol and they 
were worshipped, appeased and approached by the living for 
deriving benefit and guidance. It is only gradually that 
Yahwism replaced this cult of the dead by representing them 
us being devoid of knowledge and strength, and, about the 

200 Legacy of Israel, p. 29. 

201 See Marti, op. cit., pp. 173, 235f. 

202 Legacy of Israel, pp. 24, 39. 

203 Isa 38.18-19. C/. Ps. 30.9; 88,1-6, 11;2; 115.17. . - , 
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HIS HOLINESS 


second century B.C., it asserted the jurisdiction of Yahweh 
over the dead also in the shape of a judgment after death, a 
resurrection and an immortality.^®^ ‘ To the moral attributes 
of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, there are endless 
references in the Psalter and the Prophets; to the divine 
omnipresence there are but few.’ It was a kingdom won 
for Yahweh when it began to be believed that He was present 
not only in the highest heaven but also in the lowest pit.^®® 
Everywhere Yahweh reigns supreme. This extension of 
Yahweh ’s jurisdiction was a direct effect of exile in a land 
where similar beliefs about tlie destiny of the departed held 
sway. But, conversely, a contraction of His realm occurred 
when, in imitation of the Zoroastrian model, Judaism began 
to exonerate Yahweh from the creation of evil and ascribed it 
to Satan, the Semitic counterpart of the Zoroastrian Angro 
Mainjm.^®^ The motive wais undoubtedly good, for it was 
felt that a good and merciful Yahweh could not, consistently 
with His character, create evil.“® Eve was tempted by Satan 
in the garden of Eden, and through him did Sin and Death 
invade mankind — a conception which has been so graphical- 
ly described by Milton in his Paradise Lost. The peculiar 
Christian view of redemption through the Logos that took 
flesh and brought Messianic salvation to mankind was based 
upon this later Jewish belief of the responsibility of Satan for 
the fall of Adam. 

The idea of the holiness of Yahweh and the 
sinfulness of man became almost an obsession in 


SMLods, op. oit., pp. 218 f; also p. 466. This was closely connected 
with the doctrine of the Messiah whose advent was believed to be imminent in the 
hook of Daniel where the doctrine of individual resurrection is first found. — See 
Marti, op; cit., p. 229; also p. 236. James Orr in The Christian View of God and 
the World (Appendix to Lecture V. The Old Testament Doctrine of Immortality), 
p. 200 f., states that the doctrine of resurrection is " one of the very oldest 
doctrines in. the Bible.” 

205 Die. J5i., n, p. 207, art. GOD. 

206 ps, 189.8. 

iWLods, op. cit., p. 470. 

208 Ps. 6.4, ” Evil shall not sojourn with thee,” was used as a text by the 
Midrash to dissociate God from evil and to interpret such passages as Gen. 1.6, 
and 8.16*17 where the pronominal form “he” is substituted for Tahweh.- 
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later Rabbinical literature. He was considered to 
be so holy that pious Jews were afraid of uttering 
His name and used a substitute, like Adonai or 
Elohim, or a paraphrasis, when reading His name aloud. 
Even the Rabbis pronounced the name with bated breath and 
quickly slurred over it.“‘° The mystery surrounding the Di- 
vine name, which is so often repeated in the Old Testament, 
was deepened in Rabbinical literature, which began to dabble 
in the occult lore of its formation out of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet and it became a symbol of Yahweh’s 
transcendental purity. Blessings were invoked on the Divine 
name whenever it was mentioned just as peace is invoked on 
jMuhammad by the Musalmans whenever his name is uttered. 
Now, this excessive reverence could have but one effect, name- 
ly; to remove God as far as possible from this world of sin and 
suffering. Hosea had spoken of Yahweh returning to His 
place till offence was acknowledged and the Song of Songs 
Rabha had described the successive withdrawals of the Sheki- 
nah of God to the ascending tiers of heaven with the increas- 
ing sins of men but. as Abelson points out,^® “to the old 
Rabbinic mind there was always a very real glimmering that 
however all-pervading and all-embracing God may be in an 
immanental sense, He is yet marked off from the world by 
some not easily discernible line of separation.” 

Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 207. See 
Die. Bi., II, p. 206. 

Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 27. 

311 See, for instance, E:;od. 3.14 and Judges 13.18. 

513 Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 25; also Cb. V. The Book ‘ Tetsirah ’ 
(p. 98 f). 

313 Hosea 6.15. 

314 The most striking passage in this connection is Song of Songs Babba vi 

*' The original abode of tbe Sbcchinah was among men. When Adam sinned 

it ascended away to the first heaven. With Cain's sin it ascended to 
the second. With Enoch to the third. With the generation of the 
Flood to the fourth. With the generation of the Tower of Babel to the fifth. With 
the Sodomites to the sixth. With the sin of the Egyptians .in the days of 
Abraham, it ascended to the seventh. Corresponding to these, there arose seven' 
righteous men who brought the Shechinah down, back again to earth. These were 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Eebath, Amram and Moses.”-T-Abelson.- The Imma~ 
nenee of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 136 fsee also Jewish Mysticism, p. 93).' 

313 Abelson, The Immanence wf God tn Rabbinical Literature, p. 38. 
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Christian writers, who are often unconsciouslv biased 

0t 

in their estimate of Judaism, like to dwell upon the distinc- 
tion between the transcendental deity of the Old Testament 
and the outward observances necessary to please Him, on the 
oile hand, and the pervasive presence of the Christian Cod 
and the inwardness necessary to worship Him, on the other. 
They think that after removing Cod to transcendental heights 
Eabbinical Judaism invented a few mechanical devices to 
bridge the gulf between God ahd the world. Thus Dummelow 
obssrves,^^® “ What is called the transcendent view of God be- 
came predominant ; that is to say, He was so far exalted 
above the world as to be out of touch or communication with 
men. He who had formerly tabernacled nnth His people and 
spoken familiarly to the prophets, seemed now to dwell in a 
far-off heaven where no personal intercourse could be had with 
Him.” Now let us hear what a Jew has to say to this 
chairge, for, as I have maintained in connection with 
Hinduism, it is always good to refer to the followers of a faith 
for a more correct estimate of the vital significance of dogmas 
and rituals. Says Dr. Abelson,^’^ ” A theology which posits 
a far-off God, separated from man by an unfathomable dis- 
tance, could never give that large scope to the doctrine of re- 
pentance which we find in the pages of the Babbins. This • 
doctrine is of itself sufficient to stamp Judaism as a religion 
of the heart. And if mysticism is “religion in its most acute 
intense, and living stage,” then must Eabbinic Judaism hold 
a foremost place in the category" of mystical religions. For 
few could have realised the Presence of God more acutely, 
more intensely than the Eabbinic Jew, who aimed at sancti- 
fying even the smallest details of the physical life, because 
he’ regarded nothing as being too bumble to come within the 
purview of Him, whose glory fills the universe, and whose, 
word is the mainstay of all.” 

We may well believe that in later Judaism the nroblem 
was to reconcile a Holy God vdth a sinful world, a God who 

®6J. R. Dmnineiow, A Commenfartf on the Holy Bible, p. Ixvii. See also 
Hatnack, Whot is Christianity?, p. 52. 

J17 Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literaiure, pp. 15-^ 
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\vns fjir I’oniovt'd iiiul a God who was ycj, accessible, a God 
wliosc form was unknown and a God wliose manifes- 
tations were yet not. infro(juent in Isniel’s liistory. 
Yahwcli was rci^ardcd as liavin^,^ a manifestation in 
(he jdiysical world, and also a manifestation in 
human minds, in (lie trilial life of Israel, and even in human 
liisiory and cosmic hapjxmings. The most notable of these 
mediatini: conceptions is the Holy Spirit which later on 
)dayed sucli an important part in llic Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity."'® .Allhougli tliere are numerous references to 
Sjiirit and the Sjnrit of God in the (Aid Testament and the 
Apocryidia, it is only in two places (Ps. li. 11 and Is, Ixiii. 
10, 11) of the Old Testament that the term Holj^ Spirit 
occurs; it is only in the Talmud and the Midrash that it 
is most frequently used. These terms were intended to con- 
vey the idea of Divine presence in the world of men and 
thin;rs. AVhen an act of heroism or good government is per- 
formed on behalf of Israel, or when the nation receives a phy- 
sical or spiritual quickening, it is the Spirit of God that is 
operating. When an individual is possessed with a sudden 
fit of ins])iration or when he acquires a permanent insight 
into the will of God and a moral inclination, he is drawing 
hir. strength and impulse from the Divine Spirit. It is the 
Spirit of God, again, that brings the world into being, fills it 
with living and sentient beings, and preserves it in existence 
and guides its destiny in this aspect it is called the Wis- 
dom of God which is “a cosmic power, the all-encompassing 
intelligent will of God manifesting itself in the creation and 
preservation of the world, and as an eternal and unerring 

21 B See Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rahhinical Literature, Ohs. 
XW-XXI, for an exhaustive treatment of this subject (esp. p. 198). 

Jlills remarks (in Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia, p. 11) : “ Ahura 
Slazda, the Living Lord, the Great Creator (or possibly the ‘ Wise One ’), has a 
most Bountiful, or most Holy Spirit, who is sometimes identical TOth him, and 
there is precisely the’ sarao difficulty in distinguishing between Ahura and -Has 
Holy (?) Spirit, which meets us in the Semitic when we endeavour to decide 
positively in the analogous obscurity. (Often we cannot tell whether Tahveh’s 
attribute or His creature is meant).” 

213 In Zohar mysticism the En-Sof (the Infinite) was regarded as having 
similar functions. — See Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 142 f. 

39 
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guide and ruler of mankind.” The ever-present Spirit of 
God began to be conceived in two different ways. In the Old 
Testament a sensuous presence of Yahweh to Moses, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel had been alluded to : ” God’s Immanence, His 
accessibility, His nearness. His all-encomj)assing and all-em- 
bracing reality became so deep-rooted a conviction to the 
minds of individual Eabbis here and there, that the barriers 
separating the intellectual and emotional aspects of mind 
broke entirely away, and they saw with the eye, and heard 
with the ear, sights and sounds from an unseen world, traces 
of a Presence which impinged upon them, invaded them, fill- 
ing them with high and divine impulses, raising them to the 
position of the elect whose state of life is a complete unity of 
being with God.” The appearance of the Spirit of God 
as Light or Fire or Sound or a Dove was an article of creed in 
Rabbinical literature before Christ’s time, and Christianity 
took it over as a well-known method of Divine manifestation. 
The mystic Jehuda Ha-Levi (1085-1140) taught in the 
” Ivusari ” (Book iv. iii) that ” by means of a system of 
vigorous self-discipline it was always possible for the worthiest 
spirits among the Israelites to have that degi-ee of communion 
with God which enabled them to see God by the medium of 
what is termed ‘ Glory ’ or ‘ Shechinah ’ or * Kingdom,’ 

‘ Fire,’ ‘ Cloud,’ ‘ Image,’ ‘ Likeness,’ ‘ appearance of the 
bow’.” ^ Although doubts were sometimes expressed as to 
whether the manifestation of God was possible outside the 
Holy Land of Palestine or the Israelite nation, a few bold 
tliinkers conceded that any one could so sanctif}^ his body, 


'220 Abelson, The Immanence oj God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 199. 

221 Ibfd., p, 213. 

222 Ibid., p. 252. 

‘ Ten times the Shechinah came dcmi into the world : — at the garden of 
Eden (Gen. iii. 8); at the time of the Tower (Gen. si. 5); at Sodom (Gen. sriii. 
21)’; in Egypt (Bsod. iii. 8); at the Red Sea (Ps. sviii. 9); on Motmt Sinai 
(Esod. sis. 20) ; into the Temple (Ezek. sliv. 2) ; in the pillar of cloud (Num. si. 
25). It will descend in the days of Gog and Magog; for it is said (Zedi. sir. 4) 
“ And His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives.” — ^Avoth d’Rab. 
Nathan, Ch. 34 (quoted in Hershon. A Talmudic Miscellany, p. 145; see loc. cit, 
for the gradual ascents of the Shechinah). 
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mind and spirit as -to be capable of receiving the Holy Spirit 
of God.®® The only condition of Divine inspiration was in- 
tellectual wisdom, moral richness and physical strength.®^ 
The stages of spiritual perfection have been thus summarised 
by B. Phinehas b. Jair (2nd centmy A.D.) : “ The Torah 
leads to carefulness, carefulness to diligence, diligence to 
cleanliness, cleanliness to abstemiousness, abstemiousness to 
purity, purity to piety, piety to humility, humility to fear of 
sin, fear of sin to holiness, holiness to the Holy Spirit, Holy 
Spirit to the EesmTection of the Dead.” The Jews re- 
jected the Christian doctrine of Incarnation as in their reli- 
gious literature, especially in Eabbinical literature, it was 
laid down that every one could reach the ideal of Ploly Spirit 
by guiding his faculties aright. Here is a great resemblance 
between Hinduism and Judaism, for the former also 
recognises the capacity of each individual soul to 
realise its potential infinity. Like Hinduism, again, 
Judaism admitted that legalism and ceremonialism 
had their social and spiritual value, but that the in- 
dividual soul could at all times realise its mystic union with 

223 Abelson, The ■ Ivivianencc of God in Rabbinical Lilcralurc. Cb. XXI. 
Holy Spirit in its relation to Xon-Jevrs; also pp. 299 f., 370. See Jeichh Mtjtti- 
cisith pp. 4f, 96; also W. E. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 356-7 
in this connection. 

22t Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 247; Jewish 
Mysticism, p. 89. 

Maimonides ennmerates the follo’King as the essential factors of a prophetic 
faculty ; — “ (1) Physical strength, so as to endure the strain involved in the 
naonients of ecstatic communion. (2) A training of the intellectual faculties to the 
highest pitch of perfection. t3) Great imaginative power. This is closely • allied 
with emotion; the vision, etc,, that the prophet beholds is (?) the outcome of 
emotional imagination. (4) Exceptional moral discipline, (o) TIic absence of 
all physical, intellectual or moral disturbances. There must be no pain, no 
sorrow, no feeling of degradation. (6) The will of God, into which an clement of 
the' miraculous or unaccountable always enters.” 

Slaimonides rejects the suppositions that God can choose whonis<-cvcr H-: 
pleases for infusing His spirit and that men by training their intcllKt to *1? 
necessary pitch of perfection by study and other methods can acquire {ro-pretic 
power! He thinks that in addition to intellectual and moral pcrfcctym tliero 
be a Divine inspiration or call to prophecy. — Sec Abelson. The Ii>:nianer.er nf G, ’ 
in Rabbinical Literature, p. 2-16 f. 

223 Abelson, The Immanence of God v»i J?alii>«RfcoI Literalurc , p. 271 f. 
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GroS.^® Prayer took the place of sacrifice in this method of 
approaching God.“^ In fact, the Essenes seemed to have ob- 
served only the Sabbath and to have neglected most of the 
other prescribed jpractices of the Jewish religious life.^“ 

But there was one thing wliich the Jews always dreaded 
and that is the identification of God and man. They had re- 
sisted the temptation of divinising their patriarchs (possibly 
they had humanised the pagan gods into patriarchs) and they 
had also refused to admit that a unitary God could 
be partially incarnated on earth. Jewish mysticism 
could never rise to Upanisadic heights, and state- 
ments like ‘ I am Brahman,’ ‘ I and my Bather 

are one,’ etc., would have sounded blasphemous to 
Jewish ears. As Montefiore observes, “ It (Jewish Theism) 
clings to two aspects of God, summed up in tlie twofold 
metaphor, which, though a metaphor, yet, as Judaism insists, 
describes a reality, ‘ Our Father, our King.’ Ahhimi, malkenu. 
So Judaism addresses its God, and it refuses to let go either 
term, either metaphor.” Thus while, on the one hand, 

‘ ‘ Hebrew faith has left to mankind no finer witness than the 
readiness with which it received and the fullness in which 
it has transmitted, by prophet as well as by psalmist, the 
gospel of the Divine pa]*ticipation not only in human sorrow 
and suffering — in all our affliction He teas afflicted — but even 
m shame and trouble of men’s guilt, and in spiritual agony 
for their redemption and holiness,” ” the danger of a 

2Z6AbelBon, The Immanence of God iti liahhinieal Literature, p. 285. 

wibid., p. 325. 

228 Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 30; Die. Bi., Extra. Vol., p. 53; BBE. v. 

396 f. 

God in His transcendent holiness seemed to have vanished from the sin- 

stained land .The sense of fellowship with Jahweh was broken. Yet His Law 

and promise were there in written form. In three directions relief was sought ; 
first, by filling up* the interspace between God and man with heavenly hierarchies! 
second, by the formation of quietist circles like the Essenes, who sought, away 
from the clash of the world's warfare, the lost secret of the ancient fellowship with 
Jahweh; and third, by the cherishing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day 
of the Lord was seen as the sheer and sudden act of God brealdng in upon the ■ 
course of history. — BEE. vii. 608. 

229 Legacy of Israel, p. 108. 

Ibid., Epilogue, p. 519. 

231 J6fd., p. 26. , 1 ■ 
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degeneration into Pantheism tln-ough an identification of the 
Deity with the world,” on the otlier hand, ” is avoided by 
making the Shechinah or Holy Spirit a possession, a kind of 
emanation of God.” God is a Person and cannot, there- 
fore, he dissipated into an impersonal essence of the world 
even though His presence is ubiquitous. To solve this diffi- 
cult}’ Judaism not only evolved certain phenomenal appear- 
ances of Yahweli but even jpersonified them. Although 
Jewish writers think that the Jewish-Hellenistic ‘ Wisdom,’ 
the ‘ Word ’ of the Pourth Gospel, the ‘ Memra ’ of Targu- 
\nic literature and the ‘ Shechinah ’ of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim all point more or less to “ the immanent manifesta- 
tion of Divine Wisdom, Divine Power, Divine Love, Divine 
Justice,” ^ they are themselves obliged to admit that these 
were often anthropomorphically viewed as dealing directly 
with the world so that the holiness and inscrutability of 
Yahweh might not be compromised by contact with a sinful 
world In consonance with this oscillation of thought we 
find that, on the one hand, God is supposed to create the world 
thi'ough ten agencies which are really His attributes, namely, 
wisdom, insiglit, cognition, strength, power, inexorableness, 
justice, right, love and mercy (and which supplied the basis 


232 Abelson, The Ivimancnce of God in Rabbinical LiteraUire, p. 368. 

233 Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 78; Immanence of God in Rab. Lit., p. 1S3. 

The other personifications are Metetron of the Gaonic-mystical literature, 

tho ‘ active intelligence ’ of Gabirol and Maimonides, the ‘ Ten Sepiroth ’ of the 
Kabbalists. — See Abelson, Immanence of God in Rab. Lit., p. 167. 

The Memra is a personification, almost a hypostatising, not of the Divine 

Reason, but of the esecutive Divine Word All bodily appearance or bodily 

action is ascribed, not to God, bnt to Has Memra The Shechinah differs from the 

Memra as being [originally] impersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of the 

one, but not of the other The ‘ Spirit of God ’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 

source of inspiration and of revelation Besides these intermediate agencies 

there is the Messiah (‘ Son of Man ’ in similitudes of Bk. of Enoch), whose func- 
tion is esp. that of judgment and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial hierarchy of angels. — Die. Bi., n, p. 207, art. 
GOD. • 

234 Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. -71: Immanence of God in Rab. Lit.. 

pp. 2-31 (the Torab is personified as also the Holy Spirit). 201, 199, 173 n (31) 

(emanation doctrine to avoid- change in the nature of God), pp. 1-59-60. See esp. 
Ch. Vlli of Book of Proverbs. See Dummelow, op. cit., p. Isviii and p. 332 about 
Wisdom; also Cheyne, op. cit., p. 33 f. 
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of the Ten Sefirot of the Kabba]ists),^“ and, on the other, He 
is withdrawn from the world to such an extent that it became 
necessary to associate v»dth Him certain pre-existent entities 
to take charge of the creation and guidance of the world.^*® 
The Babylonian exile familiarised the .Jews with the 
Zoroastrian system of angels and personified abstractions, 
and it is likely tliat tlie tendency to return to the regal con- 
ception of Yahweh was accentuated thereby and the Apocalyp- 
tic visions and Messianic pictures were modelled on Zoroas- 
trian ideas. It would not be unfair to say that Judaism was 
so far influenced by Platonism, Gnosticism, Mithraism and 
Zoroastrianism dui’ing the centuries just preceding the birth 
of Jesus that the immanence of God in the world 
and His nearness to the Israelites as individuals and 
as a nation were in some danger of being lost 
sight of and that the reformation of Jesus originally 
consisted in emphasising the aspect of the Fatherhood 
of God as against the aspect of the Kingship which 
involved the necessity of intermediaries in God’s government 
of the world. It is indeed true that in the Gospel of St. 
John and in the Epistle to the Hebrews much of this latter- 
day Jewish belief invaded Christianity also; but Christianity 
in its original conception must have been directed against 
the mystical philosophy about a transcendent God and the 
formalities, associated with the worship of a Heavenly King, 
as laid down in the books of Law. It must also have, takep 
more earnestly the injunction to bring the nations of the 

235 Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, pp. 109, 137 f. The ten Sefirot are the Crown 
(the dynamic force of Bn-Sof or- Infinite), -Wiedom, Intellect (or Intelligence),’ Com- 
passion (or Greatness), Justice (or Force), Beauty, Victory, Glory, Royalty and 
Foundation. — Ihid., pp. 140-1; also ERE. ix. 112. 

236 See. art. MYSTICISM (Hebrew and Jewish) in ERE. ix. 108 f. 

Before the world came into existence the following were created : (t) the 

Torah (Prov. viii. 22); (2) the Divine Throne (Ps. xciii. 2); (3) the Temple (Jer. 
xvii. 12); (4) Paradise (Gen. ii.8); (6) Hell (Is.xxx.33); (6) Repentance (Pe. xc. 
2-3) ; (7) the Name of the Messiah (Ps. Ixxii. 17) ; and sometimes also (8). the Pat- 
riarchs and (9) Israel (Ps. lxxiv.2) and (10) the Holy Land (Proverbs viii. 26).- 
Abelson, ' Jeioisli Mysticism, -p. 70; Immanence of God in Rab. Lit., p. 162, 
171 n(26). 
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v.'orld to Yaliweli's sanctuary ^ and to bring home to them 
the message of the Psalter : ^ 

“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 

And who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart.” 

It certainly did one thing : it proclaimed that the expected 
jNIcssiah had come not only with a message to mankind but 
also with a way of life, lived in the constant presence of God, 
for others to accept and follow. 

07 Ps. 2-2.27-S. 

Pp. 24.3-1. 
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God in Christianity 

A variety of reasons makes tlie study of the original form 
of Christianity an extremely difficult task. We do not pos- 
sess an accurate record of Christ’s sayings nor was any of the 
Gospels composed before 60 or 70 A.D. Older abstracts were 
utilised and expanded,^ and in the process many of the 
contemporary religious beliefs managed to effect an entrance. 
The present Gospels were either selected because they sup- 
ported these contemporary beliefs or edited with a view to the 
propagation of certain contemporary ideas. To quote 
Keinach “ There were a great many writings called Gos- 
pels. The Church finally adopted four, guaranteeing their 
inspiration and absolute veracity, no doubt because they were 
in favour in four very influential Churches, Matthew at 
Jerusalem, Mark at Eome or at Alexandria, Luke at Antioch, 
John at Eifliesus.” What enabled St. Paul, again, to put lus 
own interpretation on the life and mission of Christ was the 
fact that the beliefs were even in his time in a state of gristle 
and each interpreter could put his own ideas into the message 
of Christ.® The result has been that to-day it is difficuli to. 

lEeinach, Orpheus, p. 229 f., 235 f; The History of Christianity in Modern 
Knowledge, p. 338 f; Dio. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. 5 f; James Moffott, The Approach to 
the New Testament, p. 19, 41 f. 

2 Eeinach, op. cit., p. 232. Eor the revelationary or inspirational character 
of the New Testament, see Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 44, 78. There were Churches in 
the second century which rsad only one gospol, or perhaps two, and these not 
always any of the gospels which afterwards became canonical. Marcion’s churches 
were content with one gospel, an edition of Luke. There were even churches of a 
more central type, like the Syrian Church, which for a time preferred a harmony 
like the Diatessaron to the four canonical gospels. — Moilatt, op. cit., p. 60. 

Eor the Apocryphal Acts, see B. H. Streeter, The Primitive Church, Lect. I 
(see also p. 52). 

3 It is highly probable that no one of the Synoptic Gospels was in existence, ^ 
in the form in which we have it, prior to the death of Paul. And were the docu* 
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disliiiguisli the religion of Christ and the Christian religion — 
the liistorij of Jesus and the myth of Christ, as Eeinach puts 
it/ To understand aright the genesis of the complicated 
literature, no\\’ knouTi as the New Testament, it is necessary 
to remember that it originall)’^ aimed at reaching the Jews and 
latterly the Gentiles also. It had to take note of the lead- 
ing philosophies and ethical ideas of the time — Greek 
(Platonic), Gnostic, Judaic (Philonic and Eabbinic) and 
Eoman (Stoic), in formulating its final speculatiye doctrines 
and moral ideals. It could not also ignore the Mystery reli- 
gions^ which satisfied the spiritual needs of those who had lost 
faith in the creeds and formalities of their decaying ancestral 
religions and found in the cult of Dionysos-Zagreus, Attis, 
Osiris, Adonis or Persephone (based on the conception of a 
god who could dispense his or her salvation to those who 
would join mystic rites and communal feasts) an emotional 
satisfaction of religious needs and the craving for immor- 
tality.® The latest addition to these cults was Mithraism in 
which the worshipper was not, as in the worship of Attis and 
Osiris, identified with the god but ]\Iithras (the Yedic Mitra 
and the Zoroastrian Mithra) acted as a mediator,^ s^mour and 


inents to be taken in strict order of chronology the Panline Epistles wonld come 
before the Synoptic Gospels. — CluistianiUj etc., p. 338. The inclusion of the 
I'nuline epistles in the Christian collction "was due to the fact that for the second 
century Paul Tras pre-eminently " the apostle.” — ^Moffatt, op. cit., p. 51. See 

Royoe, The Problem of CliTistianify, I, p. ssi. 

< Eeinach, op. cit., p. 229. 

5 Whatever elements Christianity may have assimilated from the contem- 
porary cults, it never followed the mystery-religions by making any secret of its 
sacred books. — ^IMoffatt, op. cit., pp. 104-5. See pp. 121 and 162 in this connec- 
tion. 

6 See Franz Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, pp. 143-8. Mystery 

assoaiations were founded for the worship of many other deities beside 

Attis and Dionysos and Osiris and Persephone; we hear of associations 

which worship as their special deity Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Poseidon, Herakles, the Muses, Asklepios, Serapis. For all we know, 
the great majority of mystery associations had no reference at all to a death of the 
deity, and represented the god or goddess worshipped to be simply present as in- 
visible guest at the communal feasts. — Christianity etc., p. 100. 

7 For the mediating function of Mithra in Zoroastrianism, see E. Ben 
veniste. The Persian Religion according to the Chief Grcel: Texts, p. 87 f. See also 
Franz Cumont, op. cit., pp. 127-8. 

40 
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guide and was worshipped without those orgiastic rites which 
degraded the Dionysiac, the Phi-ygian (Attis) and the Egji)- 
tian cults. “ Mithras-worship liad its sacraments with a 
sufficient resemblance to tlic Cliristian sacraments for Chils- 
tian fathers to regard them as delihciute counterfeits produced 
by devils. There were lustrations connected with initiation 
and a communal pai'taking of bi*cad and a chalice of water; a 
sign was imprinted upon the forehead of the man admitted to 
the grade of soldier;® the first day of the week was sacred, as 
the day of the sun.”® It is not unlikely tliat when the first 
few years of missionary activity among the Hebrews alone 
did not lead to any tangible result, the Apostles turned in- 
creasingly to the Gentiles for converts, and the absorption of 
elements from the beliefs and practices of surrounding paga- 
nism, not radically in opposition to the central tenet of 
Christ’s religion, was pemiitted, practised and possibly en- 
couraged. Thus Eev. C. A. Scott observes,^® ” It was once 
thought possible to deduce from the various documents of 
which the New Testament is composed a uniform and homo- 
geneous theolog}^ to which all the various writers, so to say, 
have subscribed. Closer study has revealed a very different 
situation. Instead of one tyjDe of religious thought common 
to all the documents we have to begin by recognizing many 
types, almost as many indeed as are the writers involved. 

8 Unlike Zoroastrianism, Mithras-worship was a definite mystery religion. 
Its rites and doctrines were disclosed only piecemeal to initiates under vows of 
secrecy, as they passed upwards through a succession of grades or orders. The 
highest grade was that of a Father (pater) ; then came the sun-runner (lielio- 
dromus), the Persian, the Lion, the Soldier, the Concealed (cryphius), the Raven. 
— Christianity etc., p. 103. (See Franz Cumont, op. cit., p. 152 f.) 

9 Ibid., pp, 103-4. In one point there seems no douht that the Church 
did borrow from Mithraism — the fixing of Christmas on 25th December, the birth- 
day of the “ Unconquerable Sun ” (p. 104). In some Western inscriptions the 
■ unconquered Mithras ’ is identified with the ‘ unconquered Sun (Sol invictus) ; 
in others Mithras and the Sun appear portrayed as two different personages 
(p. 101). Mithras-worship did not get its extension westward till the field had 
already been occupied by Christianity and seems then never to have penetrated far 
outside the army (p, 114). (See Franz Cumont, op. cit.., p. 121 ; “ In reality there 
were two solar divinities in the Mysteries, one Iranian and the heir of the Persian 
Hvare, the other Semitic, the substitute of the Babylonian Shamash, identified with 
Mithra ” (see also p. 158 f.) 

wibid., pp. 337-8, 
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And in particular there are three major types, the Synoptic, 
tlie Pauline, and the Johaimine, along with certain others 
which may be called minor, as less fully elaborated and less 
influential upon later thinking. Of these the Epistle of James, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the first Epistle of Peter are 

representatives The Johannine documents may show 

little internal variety ; but the Pauline are marked by certain 
indications of change or development, and the Synoptic Gos- 
pels when compared with one another show even more clearly 
the successive effects of reflection, experience, and possibly 
assimilation from other sources.” It is not improbable that 
when the sayings and doings of Jesus were no more than a 
floating mass of popular traditions they should be modified 
unconsciously or deliberately to suit local and contemporary 
needs in order to win the allegiance of Jews and Gentiles 
alike, and be reared on the popular philosophies and expecta- 
tions about a Messianic intermediary among the Jews and a 
saviour-god among the Gentiles. Divine Trinities also were 
not unknown in neighbouring religions nor even the Mother 
and the Child. In due time these ideas too found room in 
the New Testament — ^the former first inserted probably in 2 
Cor. xiii. 14 and then interpolated in Mat. xxviii. 19.^® 

The great advantage that the New Testament possesses 
over all other scriptures is that its canon was fixed after con- 
tact with contemporaiy religious and philosophical specula- 
tions had enabled it to incorporate the elements necessary to 
satisfy not only local conditions but also thinking minds of a 
certain tj^ie. We may perhaps go further and assert thiit a 
change in the conception of Jesus Christ took place 
as the appeal of his life and teachings was extended 
from the Jews to the Gentiles. Although most of the anti- 
Gentilic passages have disappeared from the New Testament 
now, a few unhappy expressions serve as rude reminders that 


Even the Sermon on the hlount is supposed to have been edited by Luke 
(as contrasted ■with Matthew) to attract the Gentiles. — See Die. Bi., Ext. VoL, 
p. 8. 

12 Jameson, The Legend of the Madonna, p. xxii. 

^ Die. Bi., IT, p. 213, art. GOD; but see Ext. Vol., p, 308, art, TElklTS. 
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possibly the original message was primarily, if not exclusive- 
ly, designed to suit the ears of a Jewish audienceJ'* There 
is evidence to show that originally conversion was limited to 
the Jews and their proselytes, and tliat circumcision and keep- 
ing of the Law of Moses were demanded of all converts. To 
St. Paul must belong the credit not only of admitting into the 
fold Gentiles, like the Eoman Cornelius, who had not passed 
through the Synagogue, but also of dispensing with the neces- 
sity of circumcision, as in the case of the Greek Titus. The 
Judaizers, however, opposed him all along and put him on 
his mettle to defend his actions in spirited epistles;^® but even 
Paul believed that “ only Christians who were Jews by birth 
were the good olive tree, while the Gentile Christians were 
only grafts from the wild olive tree,” and he taught that the 
Jewish Christians should continue to observe the Law of 
Moses even though it had been abolished by the new covenant 
with God, established through the atoning death of Christ on 
<ihe Cross. “ The Bbionites, who denied the divinity of 
Christ and rejected St. Paul as an apostate, and the Nazarenes 
who made a distinction between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians in so far as the observance of the whole Mosaic Law was 
concerned, may be regarded as representing the Jewish view 
of Christ.^^ We may very w^ell believe that the importance 

Dhirendranath Chowdhury in bis In Search of Jesus Christ (p. 4) goes so far 
as to assert that ‘‘ the contributions of the Krishna cum Buddha cults to the evolu- 
tion of Christianity from long before the Christian era cannot now be reasonably 
challenged.” See in this connection Bojxe, op. cit., p. 332 f; Streeter, The 
Buddha and the Christ, Lect. 2. 

M In John 17.9 Christ even says : " I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me.” See, however, MofFott, op, cit., p. 33 f. . He admits 
however that “ the mission to th^ Greeks at Antioch was critical ” and that 
“ these innovators were not led by any apostle, nor, so far as we know, did they 
possess any explicit word of Jesus which warranted them in undertaking such a 
revolutionary campaign ” (p. 100). , See Arthur Levett, A Martian examines 
Christianity, p. 64. 

, ’5 See EBB. vii. 609 f, art. JUDAIZING; also Streeter, Prim. Ch., pp. 35-38; 
p. 44 f, p. 66. 

16 Por the use of the term ‘ covenant ' in the Last Supper instead of the 
usual word ‘ kingdom ’ by Christ, see Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 2‘2-3; also p. 36; for later 
interpretation, p. 61 f. Bor the development of the term ‘New Testament,’ see 
Ibid, p. 64 f. 

17 Bethune-Baker, Early History of Cliridtian Doctrine, p. 62 f. See also B. H. 
Streeter, The Primitive Church, p. 8. 
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and influence of Marcion among the Gentiles, on the other 
hand, lay in the fact that he absolutely rejected Judaism and 
all historical beginnings of Christianity; accepted St. Paul 
as the true Apostle in so far as he opposed the Jewish Law ; 
and preached that, as compared with the good God that Chi'isfe 
revealed, the just God of the Jews “ was the author of evil 
works, bloodthirsty, changeable — far from perfect, and 
ignorant of the highest things, concerned with his own 
peculiar people only, and keeping them in subjection by means 
of the Law and the terror of breaking it.”^® These conflicts 
of views show that the nature and message of Christ were not 
understood in a uniform sense by the primitive Church and 
that, as among the followers of Socrates, there was room for 
genuine differences of opinion. We may presume that the 
Synoptic Gospels, which were supposed to give an account of 
Christ’s life, ministry and utterances, underwent the greatest 
amount of retouching at the hands of the finally victorious 
party just as the Old Testament had undergone revision at the 
lumds of the Deuteronomists and the authors of the Priestly 
Code, and that necessary omissions and inteipolations 
were effected to jiresent as coherent a canon as was possible 
in the circumstances. Thus, even if Jesus be an histori- 
cal personage, it would be risk)*^ to afiirm that the New Tc.?ta- 
ment gives a verbatim report of all his speeches.^® This re- 
mark applies even to the Sermon on the Mount, for scholars 
are not agreed as to whether Matthew or Luke gives a more 
accurate description of what Jesus actually said on tlie occa- 
sion or even whether Jesus delivered the Sermon at all.-® 

18 Bethune-Baker, op. cit., p. 82. 

18 See Moffatt, op. cit., p. 131, in this connection. 

so See art.. SERMON ON THE MOUNT in Dio. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. If; 
also Arthur LcTCtt, J Martian examines Christianitu, pp. 47, 7-1. 

These (the first throe) Gospels are not, it is true, historic.il works any 
more than the fourth; they were not written with the simple object of rivin" ti.e 
facts as flioy were; they arc hooks composed for the work of orangelisation. T2;cir 
purpose is to awaken a belief in Jesus Christ's person and mission; and the 
purpose is served by the description of his deeds .and diecourecs, as well .-s by 
the references to the Old Testament. — ^Hamack, irhof is ChTisticnitri?, p. 21. 

The conviction that Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled in .Tc-u?' hiif^^ry 
had a disturbing affect on tradition. — Ibid., p. 2-11. For a defence of con-.nl'.inc 
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In fact, the New Testament teachings may very well be re- 
garded as summaries of current etliica] maxims and of moral 
principles originally embedded in larger discourses of Jesus 
or scattered among Iiis diffei-ont sermons. There is an 
obvious advantage in tliis procedure, for it reduces the size 
of a scripture and enables the hearer to I’emember more easilj' 
the broad principles of spiritual life and of ethical conduct. 
We may point, as an illustration, to the analogous case of 
the Bhagavadglta : its popularity too dej^ends upon the fact 
that it summarises tlic sjuritiial teachings of the earlier 
Brahmanical sacred books and is, like the New Testament, put 
forward as the message of a single teacher It is also probable 
that wliat has been regarded as a giudiial consciousness of his 
own mission by Jesus is reafly a development in the conception 
of his nature and mission in the minds of liis followers, who 
expected him originally to function as a temporal .saviour®" and 
only after his crucifixion began to appreciate and expound the 
spiritual significance of the Messianic kingdom. 

It is necessary to make these remarks because tiie 
Christian conception of God is inextricably bound up 
with a -proper understanding of the nature of Christ 
and because the heretical S3^stems were mostly anathe- 
matised on their Christology.®* It is not unlikely that 
the first Christians realised the importance of adhering 
to the rabbinical speculations about divine manifesta- 
tions which would simultaneously ensure the uniqueness of 
Christ as a prophet and a messiah in one"’^ and satisfy the 


the 0. T. prophecies in elucidation of the facts of Christ's life and ministry, see 
Moffatt, op. ciU, pp. 85 f, 166. 

21 W. D. Mackenzie points out (ERE. vii. 608) that parallels to many of 
the features of Christ’s teaching can be found in many quarters. “ But in th* 
teaching of Jesus they acquire unique significance for three facts : first, from 
their being unified in the thought of one mind, as they are nowhere else; second, 
from the esdusion of any alloy of formalism, worldliness, superstition or mere 
ceremonialism; third, from the fact that they evidently express, and find their 
unity and power in, His own religious experience and moral character,” 

22 Mat. 20.21. 

23 The Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only and not 
with the Son.— Harnack, What is GhristianiUj’l, p, 147 (see also p. 160). 

24 See Harnack, What is Christianity 7, p. 134, 135 f. 
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Grntilc oravin*: for a plurality in ijodliead and a saviour god. 
.\s a manor fad. (lio Cappadooian theology commended its 
speculations to tln' thought of the lime hy an attempt to sIkov 
that “ the Ohristian doctrine of the Trinity was the mean 
heiween dudaism on the one hand and Hellenism on the 
other (Hasil and Gregory of Ny.<sa).”"’ So the ju'oeess of 
hypostasis was pushed farther than in dewish writings of the 
)>re-(’!n'isiian era and in Platonic speculations, and Christ 
was transmuted into the central figure of a cosmic 
drama, the opi'iiing scene of which was laid in the 
Garden of Ihlen. where the first parents of man disobeyed the 
diviui' injunction through the machinations of Satan, and the 
last scene' in hcave'ii. where the risen (’hrisi sat at tlie right 
hand of God. judging individuals hy the degree of their ac- 
eeptanee' of the' message of salvation preached by liim 
during his inearnatioii as desus. A lionvenly pre-existence^® 
ff»r him could he easily deh'iuh'd (wen on Jewish presupposi- 
tions; hm then* was ajijiarenlly a difference of opinicn as 
to whether that pre-existence was divine or human — even St. 
Paul refers to him in a solitary jiassage (I Cor. xv. 47). as 
the .second man from heaven*^ although his general position is 
that Christ was the ‘ Son of God ' and truly divine. TJie 
hooks of Isaiah and Daniel, on which much of the original 
C-hrislology was based, told respectively of the Servant of 
the Lord^ and the Divine Ruler and Judge possibly these 
two traditions were combined to form the picture of the 
sufi'eriiig Christ, the Son of ISfan, and the risen Lord, the Son 
of God. Christ sought out the sinner to redeem him just as 
Ciod had sent down Christ to redeem the sinful human race : 
.«o far then as spontaneous grace was concerned Christ could 
very well sav that he who had .seen him had seen tlie Rather. 


SiFJiE, iii. 21-1. 

-5 C/. Jolin S.oS : Before Abraham was, I am. See Pringle-Pattison, 
Sluflka ill Ihc Philwophy of ndigion, p. 191 f (Cbristology of the original dis- 
ciples was one of apotheosis, that of St. Paul one of incarnation). 

The first man is Adam. For a discussion of this passage, see Orr, The 
Christian Vieic of God and the V.'orld, p. 220 f. 

-'»ls. 42. If; also 9.0,7. 

-'JDan. 7.13, i4. 
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Possibly, there was one other motive involved in the deihca- 
tion of Christ. To a Jew religions law could come only from 
God, and by religions law a Jew understood not only rules of 
spiritual and moral life but also socio-religious prescriptions 
and ceremonial observances, Chi-ist professed to teach the 
Jews the god of their own ancestors — the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob ; but unless he were God Himself, he could 
not possibly abrogate or modify existing religious practices 
and teach a new method of worshipping Him.^® The only 
logical conclusion of this position is that there could be no 
essential distinction between God and Christ and that Ihe 
historical Jesus was in fact the incarnation of the eternal 
Christ who was consubstantial with God Himself. Those 
who preached docetic doctrines and those who regarded Christ 
as merely human were equally guilty of heresy,®^ for only the 
real God could preach a new message of salvation. It was a 
most vital question with the Church whether Christ was of 
the same substance with God or only of similar substance 
with Him and whether he had one nature and will or two 
natures and wills, human and divine, and if the latter, how 
the two were related and also whether the humanity was 
brought from heaven or assumed on earth. The final position 
that the primitive Church assumed is best summarised in the 
words of Martineau^® who points out that the term ‘ Son of 

30 This explains the Bimilarities between Mosaic revelation and the mes- 
sage of Christ. The Sermon on the Mount was modelled on the revelation at 
Sinai; the forty days’ fast on forty days' journey tlirough the -wilderness; this 
gift of tongues of his disciples on law-giving in seventy languages at Sinai (a 
rabbinical tradition), 

31 See Religious Foundations, p. 16 ; EBB. iv. 832. 

32 The Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 428-9, quoted in Orr, op. cit., 
p. 219. 

Martineau summarises the views of the Unitarian Church, to which he 
belongs, in the following words : “As objective reality, as a faithful representa- 
tion of our in-visible and ideal universe, it (the Messianic theology) is gone from 
us, gone, therefore, from our interior religion, and become an outside mythology. 
Erom the Person of Jesus, for instance, everything official, attached to Him by 
evangelists or di-vines, has fallen away; when they put such false robes on Him, 
they were but leading Him to death. The pomp of royal lineage and fulfilled 
prediction, the prerogative of King, of Priest, of Judge, the advent with retinue 
of angels on the clouds of heaven, are to us mere deforming investitures, mis- 
placed, like court dresses, on the ‘ spirits of the just,’ and He .is simply the Divine 
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God,’ applied to the Word of. the Fourth Gospel, can be un- 
derstood onlj'^ in one way. Says he, “ The oneness with 
God which it means to mark is not such resembling re;flex of 
the Divine thought and character as men or angels may 
attain, but identity of essence, constituting Him not God- 
like alone, but God. Others may be children of God in a 
moral sense; but bj’' this right of elemental nature, none hut 
He; He is, herein, the only son; so little separate, so close to 
the inner Divine life which He expresses, that He is in the 
bosom of the Father. This language undoubtedly describes 
a great deal more than such harmony of will and sympathy 
of affection as may subsist between finite obedience and its 
infinite Inspirer; it denotes two natures homogeneous, entire- 
ly one ; and both so essential to the Godhead that neither can 

be omitted from any truth j^ou speak of it It was one and 

the same Logos that in the beginning was udth ‘God, who in 
due time appeared in human form, and showed forth the 
Father’s pure perfections in relation to mankind, who then 
returned to His eternal life, "with the spiritual ties unbroken 
which He brought from His finished work.” To such a God- 
man the ordinary methods of birth and death are an impos- 
sibility — so Immaculate Conception®^ and Bodily .Eesurrection 
are logical corollaries of the manifestation of this Divine 
Being. So also ” the whole apostolic conception of Jesus as 

Flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of spiritual growth — the realised 

possibility of life in God All that has been added to that real historical 

scene, — the angels that hang around His birth, and the fiend that tempts His 
youth; the dignities that await His future, — the throne, the trumpet, the as- 
size, the bar of judgment; wdth all the apocalyptic splendours and terrors that en- 
sue, — ^Hades and the Crystal Sea, Paradise and the Infernal Gulf, nay, the veiy 
boundary walls of the Eosmic panorama that contains these things, have for us 
utterly melted away, and left us amid the infinite space and the silent stars.’’ 
(Loss and Gain in Recent Theology, pp. 14, 15, quoted in Orr, op. cit., pp. 392-3.) 

See the paper on The Unitarians by H. W. Crosskey in The Religious Systems 
of the World, pp. 602-19, for a summary of Unitarian beliefs. 

33 The apocryphal Protevangelium of James gave an account' of the mira- 
culous birth and espousal of Virgin Mary which ultimately led to her adoration 
as the Queen of Heaven. — See Christianity etc., p. 330. See also A. Levett, 
op. cit., p. 80 f, for other virgin births. 

For an historical account of the worship of Virgin Mary as the Mother of 
God (Theotohos), see Jameson, The Legend of the Madonna, p. ssi; G. C. Coulton, 
Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. I, Chs. IX and X (also Appendix 19). 

41 
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Risen Saviour and Lord was utterly inconsistent uitli {iny 
thought of His own guilt and need of pardon or redemption;”^^ 
hence Christ was regarded as absolutely sinless. 

But speculation did not stop with ascribing to Christ a 
heavenly pre-existence and a bodily ascension, nor did the 
Messianic function remain limited to providing a willing sacri- 
fice for the atonement of man’s sins and a heavenly inter- 
cessor at the bar of Divine Judgment. “ In the last two or 
three centuries before the Christian era a fairly big litera- 
ture, mostly collected now under apocryphal and apocalj^ptic 
writings, had grown up, voicing forth Israel’s faith iu a 
heavenly ‘ Son of God ’ or ‘ Son of Man ’ and in a Messiah 
who would bring back its past glory and rule over the whole 
earth. “ To the Son of God was assigned the right of final 
judgment ; and with the Messiah was also to return 
the Holy Spirit to inspire again the prophets of Israel. 
The other intermediaries like the Wisdom, the Angel 
and the Word were identified with and ultimately set aside 
in favour of a supreme Mediator who is the ‘ first-born ’ 
of God and even ‘ Christ the Lord ; ’ they were also 
often identified with the Holy Spirit and He is des- 
cribed as coming with ‘ Christ the Lord ’ who appears in 
wisdom of the spirit and righteousness and power. ^ There 
was a marked tendency towards hypostatisiug these lleings, 
and thus the uncompromising monotheism of the Jews was 

34 EEE. vii. 509. 

35 Mat. 10.32-3. 

Contrasting Christ with the Levitical high priest, the -writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebre-ws declares that “ no defilement unfitted Christ for His 
sacred ministry. As a Son, he -was jrerfected for evermore, and had no need 
either to offer for His o-wn sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all when 
He offered up Himself. B. F. Westcott shows that the fulfilment of the Levitical 
type by Christ takes three forms : (1) He intercedes for men as their present re- 
presentative before God (He. 7.25 f ; 9.24) ; (2) He brings man’s prayers to God 
(He. 13.15); (3) He secures access for man to God (He. 4.16; 10.19 f).” — ^ERE- 
vii; 184, art. INTEECESSION. 

36 See Die. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. 308 f for references. 

Wemle thinks that “ the choice by Jesus of the three titles, Messiah, Son 
of God, and Son of Man, ‘ from the first turned out to be the misfortune of the 
new religion (EEE. vii. 507.) See Moffatt, op. cit., p. 164. 

Die. Bi., Ext, Vol., p. 308; also Orr, op. eit., p. 264. 
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moving towards “ a doctrine of distinctions interior to tlie 
Divine essence;” and, in tlie development of the doctrine, 
the plural form ‘ Elohim ’ and Yahweh’s consulting the 
angels or a heavenly family were utilised to relieve the 
blank monadism of the divine nature. It appears, therefore, 
that most of the elements that went to form the basis of the 
Christian doctrine of Messiah (and of Trinity) were in the 
air,®® and what we get in the New Testament is a more or 
less organised picture of these ideas with the conception of 
the Messiah assuming human existence — of the Word be- 
coming flesh — superadded. Eor this last the prophetic pas- 
sages about a virgin (interpreted to mean not a young woman 
married for the first time but a woman who has knovui no 
man) being with a child and the suffering servant of the 
Lord®® were found extreme^ useful. In due time Christ was 
conceived as existing from all eternity with Gfod, as respon- 
sible for the creation of all things, as revealing the nature 
of God by his love, his sinless conscience and his I’edemptive 
act of sacrifice on the Cross, as acting both as intercessor and 
judge on the Day of Judgment and as returning in glory and 
establishing for ever the kingdom of God. The Nicene Creed 
is a fair summary of the final claims put forward on behalf of 
Jesus : “ one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of 
the Father, only-begotten, that is of the substance of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made, both those in heaven and those 
on earth : who for us men and for om’ salvation came down 

38 “ Such terms ' as Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Paith, Salvation, Re- 
generation, Son of Man, Son of God, Engdom of Heaven, were not, as we are apt 
to think, invented by Christianity, but were household words of Talmudical 
Judaism. Ro less loud and bitter in the Talmud are the protests against lip- 
serving, against making the law a burden to the jjeople, against ' laws that 
hang on hairs,’ against Priests and Pharisees. That grand dictmn, ‘ Do unto 
others as thou wouldst be done by,’ is quoted by Hillel, at whose death .Tesus 
was ten years of age, not as anything new, but as an old and well-known dic- 
tum. that comprised the whole Law.” — ^Emanuel Deutsch, quoted by Bettany in 
Judaism and Chrislianity (1S92), pp. 101-2. 

39 Bettany, op. cif., pp. 82-3: also p. 61, n.l for the Messsianic foreshadow- 
ings in the Psalms. See also Moffatt, op. cit., p. 24, 94. See Levett. op. cit.. p. 
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and was made flesh, and lived as Man among men, suffered, 
and rose the third daj^ ascended into lieaven and is coming 
to judge the quick and the dead.” When deification had 
proceeded so far it was difficult to Imep God and Christ en- 
tirely distinct and tlie monotheistic motive, which was never 
abandoned seriously, could only lead to the assimilation of 
Christ to God. So Christ claims to he one with his Father'*® 
and preaches that he who has seen him lias seen the Father 
and that he is in the Father and the Father is in him; and, 
” while citing Old Testament Messianic sayings. He sets 
Himself in the iilace of Jahweh — e.g., Mt =Is 35® GF, 
Lk 4^’ = Is 0!J Lk 7®“ = Mal 3h” We are hack, i'l other 
words, to that familiar mode of tliinking in which the apo- 
theosis of the prophet plays an important part, only that the 
process is here covered up hy the assumption that he had a 
heavenly pre-existence and that he only descended on earth 
to perform a redemptive act of grace. The position is thus 
intermediate between a full-fledged incarnation of the deity, 
such as we met with in Hinduism, and a deification of the 
prophet, as was done by Buddhism. 

It may very well be asked if the original picture of Jesus 
is not that of a teacher after the manner of the old Jewish 
prophets and if the Synoptic Gospels do not represent a tran- 
sition to the aspect of Divinit 3 ^‘’^ Thus Scott remarks,'*^ 
“It is of great significance that of the two earliest attempts 
to collect what was remembered about Jesus, one CQ) appears 
to have recorded one miracle only (if that); otherwise (apart 
from the narrative of the Passion, if that were included), it is 
wholly occupied with. the discourses of Jesus.” The Didache.^ 
in its two titles ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’ and 

40 As against John 10.30 (I and my Father are one) we have John 14.28 
(My Father is greater than I). In the tenth chapter we have within nine verses 
(30-38) three slightly different wordings ; I and my Father are one,' ‘ I am 
the Son of God,’ and ‘ The Father is in me and I in Him.’ This last is repeated 
in the fourteenth chapter (10,11) although the first is implied also (7). 

41 See Streeter and others. Foundations , HE. The Historic Christ (esp. 
p. 80 f). 

42 Christianity etc., p. 346. 
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‘Tcacliing of the Lord tliroiigli the Twelve Apostles to the 
Gentiles,’ also limits itself mostly to an exposition of the 
csscnlials of Clirist’s message and the method of government 
of the incipient Cluirch, and there tlie itinerant prophets and 
teachers take precedence over the local bishops and deacons/* 
Christianity is here exjiressed in forms determined hy 
Judaism/^ but as Christianity begins to develop on Greek a.nd 
Eoman soil, “the ministry of the Word is thrust into the 
background and the Sacraments usurp the primary place,”''* 
and very likely an alteration in the conception of the nature of 
Christ in the meantime was responsible for this change/® Scott 
remarks,''^ “ Tire Cliristolog}' of the Synoptic Gospels com- 
prises two distinguishable elements. There is the record of 
what may he called the spontaneous revelation of the charac- 
ter and nature of Jesus, culminating in certain glimpses of 
PTis own consciousness regarding Himself and there is the 
evidence, partly direct and partly indirect, as to the interpre- 
tation which was put upon all they knew concerning Him by 
those who formed the inner circle of His disciples. What 
these Gospels thus provided is not a Christology so much as 
some of the materials for a Christology, together with certain 
incipient forms into which these incomplete materials 
provisionally crystallised.” Do we owe this transformation 
of a prophetic Jesus into a divine Jesus to St. Peter, and were 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven a reward for thus elevating 
Jesus to the rank of God? “Now when Jesus came into the 
parts of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying. 
Who do men say that the Son of man is? And they said, 
Some say John the Baptist ; some, Elijah : and others. 


« Streeter and otliers, Foundations, p. 388; Moffatt, op. cit., p. 106; pee 
Streeter, Primitive Church, pp. 77 f , 145, and 149 f. 

** Die. Bi., Ext. Vol., p, 448, art. DEDAOHE. 

<5 Foundations, p. 388 ; Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 

iSHarnack speaks of .Tesus in the following terms: “This feeling, pray- 
ing, working, struggling and suffering individual is a man who in the face of his 
• God also associates himself with other men.” — What is Christianity?, pp. 129-30. 
Christianity etc., p. 346. 

For a discussion of the self-consciousness of Jesus, see Orr, op. cit., Lect. 
VI. Appendix (p. 248 f); also EEE. vii. 508 f; Moffatt, op. cit., p. 159 f. 
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Jeremiah, or one of tlie prophets. He saith nnto them, But 
who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, tlie Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said nnto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah : for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock^® I will build my 
church ; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou®° shaft bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall he 
loosed in heaven. Then charged he the disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ.”®^ To quote 
Dummelow,®^ “ The other apostles had by this time attained 
to the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, but only Peter 
had made the great venture of faith which is implied in the 
acknowledgment of the divinity of Christ.” Thus the Christ 
who is made to say in the right Jewish fashion, ” Why 
callest thou me good? none is good, save one, even God,”®^ 
ultimately assumes all the titles of God and receives the 
homage of mankind as the Saviour and the Lord.®'* And he 
who had said, ” I came not to judge the world, but to save 


19 The Roman Catholic Launoy reckons that seventeen Fathers regard 
Peter as the rock; forty-four regard Peter’s confession as the rock; while eight 
are of opinion that the Church is built on all the Apostles. — Dummelow, op. cit.> 
p. 681. 

so But see John 20.22 23; Mat. 18.18-20. See Streeter, Prim. Gh., p. 60. 

51 Mat. 16.13-20. Mark 8.27-9 and Luke 9.18-20 simply refer to Peter s 
confession without the promises of Jesus. For an instructive discussion of the 
episode, see Dummelow, op. cit., p. 681. 

52 Dummelow, op. cit., p. 681. 

53 Mark 10.18; Luke 18.19. 

It is interesting to note that Matthew who records Peter’s confession about 
the divinity of Christ omits (19.17) to mention God specifically in connection with 
the episode. See Pringle-Pattison, Studies in Pli. of Bel., p. 164 f. 

54 See Religious Foundations, pp. 21-2. 

For a list of passages embodying Jesus’ claims, see Basanta Coomar Bose, 
Christianity, p. 66 f. Moffatt points out, among other things, that the rise of the 
term “ Lord ” as applied to Jesus is by no means so obvious and plain as some 
text-books suggest (op. eft., p. 203). 
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the world, was raised to the position of one who would 
judge the quick and the dead.®® 

^\e reach now a point where the Jewish conception of 
a (ransccudent God is counteracted by the Christian belief in 
a God who walked on earth and exercised all divine functions, 
^liracles arc ])erforincd to signalise his entry into earthly 
existence; water turns into wine, fishes get into nets and 
loaves and fishes arc multiplied at his wish;®^ the diseased are 
healed, the blind receive their sight, the dumb .speak, the 
])aralyiiG walk, and even the dead arc raised ; the sea fails to 
drown him and the winds and waves arc rebuked by him into 
silence ; evil spirits leave their victims and even fig trees 
wiiher at his word of command,®® and finally he ascends 
bodily to heaven after he had been in the grave for three days.®’ 
The assimilation to God proceeds further. The prophets 
of old, and even John the Baptist, had called the people to 
repentance; hut Christ assumed the right to forgive the sin- 
ner, which the dews had reserved for God alone. With the 
assumption of this Divine right all resemblance to ordinary 
mortals in rcs[)ect of relation to God the Father naturally 
ceased. If the Sermon on the Mount represents 

^ John 12.-17 ; 1 John 2.1. 

55 2 Tim. 4.1. 

57 For rabbinical and other parallels of these feats, see Moffatt, op. cit., 
pp. 128-33. 

55 W. H. Pinnock, /lii Analysis of New Testament History (1878), pp. 320-1; 
Religious Foundations, p. 17; also Hamack, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

59 For an^’ one who reflect.'!, there can be little doubt the appearances which 
convinced the original disciples of their blaster’s eontinued life and activity were, 
in point of fact, visions of the same nature as St. Paul records in his own case. 
— Pringlc-Pattison, Studies in Ph. of Ret., p. 182. 

This series of visions lasted for some time (“ forty days ” is, of course, a 
round symbolical number), and the affairs of the divine kingdom are probably 
the interests and prospects of the new messianic era, as we see from the context 
(Acts i. 2-3). But later tradition seized upon this tale for its own purposes. The 
forty days were extended to eighteen months and even twelve years in order to 
allow time for the communication of a vast esoteric doctrine to the apostles. — 
Moffatt, op. cit., p. 190. It is interesting to note that Mahayana Buddhism also 
claims to derive its origin from similar esoteric teachings of the Master not to be 
found in the Hinayana texts. See E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhistic 
Thought, Ch. XTV ; also Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, 
p. 229. 
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anything! like the original position of Jesus, “ 
can understand why tliere alone the expression ‘ Our 
Father ’ should find a place in the Lord’s Prayer.^^ 
Once Christ was raised to tlie divine plane, his Father 
and the Father of the Apostles or of the people at large 
could not be conceived in identical terms; the unique rela- 
tionship of Chi’ist to God, on account of which God reveals 
Himself completely to and through him,®^ was distinguished 
both from the rclationsliip of the believers and disciples to 
God and from the sonship of the rest of mankind, including 
“ the unthankful and the evil,” to Him. ^AHiile it was not 
denied that the individual soul could enter into direct com- 
munion with God, it was affirmed at the same time that it 
could do so only ” as a member of the kingdom of His Son.”®^ 
No wonder, therefore, that St. Paul’s exhortation to pray for 
those who were outside the Christian fold, so that they might 
” come to the knowledge of the truth ” (I Tim. 2.1-4), should 
be practically ignored and that neither in Justin Martyr 
(circa 150 A.D.) nor in the Didache should be found any 
trace of liturgical intercession for any one outside the 


60 The Sermon seems to have been delivered almost immediately after the 
appointment of the Twelve Apostles. Tlie Gospel of Matthew agrees with that 
of Luke in locating the Sermon on the Mount in the first half of Jesus’ minis- 
try in Galilee, although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to the beginning of 

that period But on any chronological hypothesis the discourse stands about 

half-way between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and His crucifixion. — Die. 
Bi., Ext. Vol., pp. 2-3, art. SERMON ON THE MOUNT. (But see Note 20 
above.) 

61 T. von Haering finds in the use of the words ‘ Our ’ and ‘ us ’ iii the 
Lord’s Prayer a justification for belief in intercession (ERE. vii, 383). But a 
more natural explanation is that the prayer was meant to be used in a congrega- 
tion of the faithful and perhaps recited in a chorus where the plural form would 
be the most natural. 

62 All things have been delivered unto me of my Father : and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willetb to reveal him. — Mat. 11.27. 

(This passage does not match very well with the one preceding where God 
is addressed by Jesus.) See also John 3.18 : He that believeth on him is not 
judged : he that believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not be- 
lieved on the name of the only begotten Son of God. See Dio. Bi., H, p. 209, art. 
GOD. 

63 Orr, op. cit., p. 79. 
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thus establishing once more the triumph of the spirit 
of Jewish exclusiveness from which primitive Christianity 
does not seem to have completely extricated itself/** 

There were, however, two elements in the Christian con- 
ception of God which were bound to give it an advantage over 
Judaism. The Jews had indeed attempted to develop the 
conception of the immanence of God in a number of ways, 
but except in the conception of the Holy Spirit, which peren- 
niall}’^ inspired, men ethically and spiritually, they had not 
succeeded in establishing the indwelling of the deity in the 
world. Christianity did not indeed abandon altogether the 
casual manifestation (theophany) of a transcendent God 
througJi such visible sjmibols as a dove®® or a tongue of fire; 
but in preaching that the Divine Messiah had come down to 
dwell among men as Man, it definitely raised the dignity of 
human life and provided for men’s participation in divine life 
through Jesus Christ the God-man.®'* It did something more 
The Old Testament had not speculated very much about the 
motive of Divine manifestation, although it had a general 
theory that God manifested Himself whenever the needs of 
righteousness demanded it and also when some good to Israel 
was intended by Him. That God incarnated Himself through 
Jesus to redeem the sinner; that what punishment He in His 
justice was obliged to inflict on man He wished to take away 
in His merc}’^ through the sacrifice of Jesus so that men might 
not have to pay the wages of sin, which is death, but might 
enjoy eternal life ;®® that God did not wait for the disappear- 
ance of sin through human effort before ushering in His 

«ERB. vii. 385, art. INTEECESSION (Liturgical). 

• 65 The New Testament basis for this would be J ohn 3 7.9 : I pray not for 
the world, but for them whom thou hast ^ven me; for they are thine. 

66 Canon Lindsay Dewar suggests that the true meaning of the dove-symbol 
ii to be found in the fact that the Hebrew word for ‘ dove is Jonah and that 
Jonah who lived for three days in the whale’s belly was a sign of Christ him- 
self who was to be in the grave for a similar period. — See Imagination and Reli- 
gion, p. 68. 

■ 67 See J. Caird, The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, II, p. 104 (also 114). 

68 This statement does not exhaust the entire theory of Christian atone- 
ment. W. Adams Brown in ERE. v. 650 thus summarises the matter ; Whether 
we consider the Atonement from the point of view of its nature, its object, its 

42 
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Kingdom on oartli — tlic belief in these gracious acts of Oocl 
marked' a definite advance upon tJie Jewish prayer for the for- 
giveness of sins and tlic Jcwisli belief that the removal of sin 
was a ]ire-condition of the advent of the Divine Kingdom. 
The institution of the Day of Atonement,®’ when the Jewish 
nation as a whole confessed its sins before Yahweh through 
the High Priest, “ ever held before the people’s eyes the 
mysterious connection of forgiving love wdth awful justice;” 
but that Yahweh would liimsclf condescend to provide a 
better atonement than goats and bulls out of His love for the 
world and thus hasten the advent of His own kingdom on 
earth the Jews did not think it possible. To the repentant 
■^sinner and to those wlio doubted the possibility of winning 
Yahweh’ s salvation through individual effort the call of 
Christ — “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 


necessity, or the means by which it is made practically effective in men’s lives, 
we find differences of views so striking as to make any attempt at harmony seem 
hopeless. The atoning character of Christ’s death is now found in its penal 
quality as suffering, now in its ethical character ns obedience. It is represented 
now as a ransom to redeem men from Satan, now as a satisfaction due to the 
honour of God, now ns a penalty demanded by His justice. Its necessity is 
grounded now in the nature of things, and, again, is explained as the result of an 
arrangement due to God’s own good pleasure or answering His sense of fitness. 
The means by which its benefits are mediated to men are sometimes mystically 
conceived, as in the Greek theology of the Sacrament, sometimes legally, as in the 
Protestant formula of imputation; and still, again, morally and spiritually,’ as in 
the more personal theories of recent Protestantism.” (For Imputation, see ERE. 
vii. 180). 

He notices five types of interpretation of Christ’s death (BEE. v. 641 f) : 
(1) That it is a fulfilment of OT prophecy (Act 3.18) ; (2) that it is the establish- 
ment of a new covenant between God and his disciples through the sacrifice of 
his own life-blood (Mat. 26.28; Heb.9.11-28) ; (3) that it is a ransom paid to 
deliver men from sin (Mark 10.45 ; 1 Cor. 6.20 ; 7.23 ; I Pet. 1.18 f ; Tit. 2.14 ; 
Eph. 1.14) ; (4) that it is the expiation demanded by Divine justice for the 

wilful sin of humanity with which Christ identifies himself and for which he 
becomes’ a substitute (of which the OT originals are 1 Bangs 2.31; 2 Sam. 24; 
1 Chr.21; Isa. 63); (5) that it is "a part of the entire process of the Divine 
self-identification with humanity” which enables men to partake of his life and 
share in his triumph over death. See in this connection Eoyoe, op. cit., .p. 271 f; 
E. J. Campbell, The New Theology, Clis. viii-x; Caird, The Fundamental Ideas 
of ■ Christianity, Vol. II, Lects.xvi-xvii. 

09 Bettany, op, eft., p. 31 f, 
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find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is lii’iit. — must liave. sounded extremely inviting. And 
Ihc message tliat lie taught— “ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only hegotten Son, that wliosoever helieveth on 
him should not perish, hut have eternal life. For God sent 
not the Son into the world to judge the world; but that the 
world should he saved through him.” — ^must have revealed a 
new asjiect of God’s love, namely, that He not only feels for 
the sinner hut takes active steps to save him by sending a 
redeemer."® 

The fatherhood of God now takes on a new significance. 
Like a loving father, ever ready to welcome back the prodigal 
son, God is only waiting for sinners to confess their guilt and 
accept His message of redemption preached through Christ in 
order to make them inheritors of an eternal life. Through 
faith, ohedience, prayer and right living man can always win 
back the affection of God, for God is Love’^ and He ever res- 
ponds to liuman appeal of love and overlooks the past faults 
of a repentant heart. There is to be no compromise, how- 
ever, with unrighteousness; and no amount of formal obser- 
vance of the IMosaic LaAV and the Temifie Sacrifice or even of 
Synagogue Prayer would avail a man unless he purifies his 
heart and extends to his fellow-men the same charity as 
he expects of God and shows the same indulgence towards the 
latter’s failings which he hopes God to show to his own.’^ 
By using the epithet ‘ Father ’ in preference to other epithets 
of God, Jesus brought home to the mind of the people the 
aspect of His lovingkindness which Jeremiah had taught be- 
fore and the relative unimportance of the ceremonial method 
of approach which was inseparable from the idea of Tahweh 
as King in Jewish minds. We may not subscribe to the 

70 Rom. 5.8. Sec Die. Bi., 11, p. 211 : The absolution of the sinner is no 
act of momentary indulgence, but a deliberately contemplated incident in a vast 
and fnr-reacliing plan which has for its object the restoration of the luunan race. 

711 John 4.8, 16. 

72 If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loveth not his brother whom bo hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen. (1 John 4.20.) See Mat. 5.21-22, 44-7'; 6.12, 14.5; 18-22. 
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trinitarian view tliat God tlic Fatlier is inconceivable without 
an eternal God the Son towards whom possibly His eternal 
love is directed/’ just as we may oppose the Yaisnava idea 
that an eternal Badha is necessary for the eternal love of 
Krsna. But it is no small confidence that a sinner acquires 
if he be convinced that justice is going to be tempered by 
mercy and that the Divine Judge is also the Father in heaven 
who would sti'etcli forth His arms to receive him as soon as 
proper atonement has been made : ‘ ‘ perfect love castetb 
out fear ” and “ lie that fcareth is not made perfect in love.”^’ 
And the corollary from this belief is of great importance to 
society. If God is love, His entire creation must be knit to- 
gether by the silken cords of mutual goodwill and affection 
and all disagreement and dispute are out of place in His 
realm : there must be peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men if the glory of God is to shine here below. And by 
goodwill is to be understood not a mere benevolent disposi- 
tion but an active charity towards the poor and the oppressed, 
the widow and the orphan,^’ as the prophets had preached be- 
fore, and also an active interest in the life of the sinners, 
which the prophets and the rabbis had not practised syste- 
matically. “ Faith without works is dead.”^® 

Although it is very likely that at one time there was a 
tendency to recover the lost sheei^ of the house of Israel alone 
and to eschew the Gentiles and the Samaritans^^ and it is only 
when the appeal to the Jews did not meet with the success 
expected that the command to teach all nations and preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins was put into the mouth of the 

73 Thus Martensen in his Christian Dogmatics writes, “W’hen then we 
teach with the Church the eternal preexistence and independence of creation not 
only of the Father but also of the Son and the Spirit, we thereby affirm that 
God, in order to be self-revealing, self-loving God, must eternally differentiate 
himself into I apd Thou, and just as eternally unite himself with himself as 
the Spirit of love that proceeds from the relation of contrast.” — Quoted by Ward in 
The Realm of Ends, p. 190. 

74 See 1 John 4.16-19. 

75 See Mat. 25.35-40; Luke 14.12-4. 

75 James 2.26 (see the whole chapter). 

77 Mat. 10.5-6 ; 15.24 ; 18.17 ; Mark 7.27 ; and many other passages (see 
Basanta Coomar Bose, Christianity, p, 55). 
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resurgent Christ/® still Christianity should be tested ‘not by 
its beginnings but by its later developments. There can be 
no doubt that the message of Christ was understood and ap- 
plied in a universalistic sense by the primitive Church, 
mostlj’’ under the influence of St. Paul perhaps, and that 
Salvation is of the Jews only ’ and such other passages that 
limited missionarj* activity exclusively or primarily within 
the Jews were practically ignored after the first few years of 
Jesus’ death.” To the end of his days Jesus remained a Jew 
and only asked his hearers to remember the spiritual aspect 
of their oum religion while fulfilling the Law, just as Earn 
Mohan Eoj* at a later time asked his fellow-Hindus to follow 
the monistic tenets of their own Upanisads and Vedanta 
philosoph}’^ : ultimately, however, both became founders of 
new religions. The reason in the case of Christianity was 
that the followers of Jesus preached him, with the effect that 
the Christian religion widely diverged in course of time from 
the religion of Christ.®® Possibly, there was no other way of 
reaching the non- Jews under the conditions of the time : the 
Gentiles could not, and possibly would not, have taken pai'fc 
in the Jewish religious service, and a saviour-god was nearer 
their onm heart and conviction at that time.®^ St. Paul 
” views Christ’s coming and work both as giving sonship to 
those who were only servants, and also as giving full filial 
rights to those who were children under age. But not as if 
it were the former only to Gentiles and the latter to Jews as 
such; but that it was a real gift of sonship to all, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, who were without God; and to all who were really 
seeking him, in whatever nation, though they might be veiw 
immatm*e in their spiritual life, it was the bestowal of the 
full privileges of sons of full age having free and direct access 


™ See Acts 28.23-8. 

W See Moffatt, op. cit., p. 26. For Paul's contribution to tbe doctrine of love, 
see Boyce, op. eft., p. 91 f. Tlie passage has also been interpreted to mean that 
the Jews alone are privileged to preach the message of salvation to mankind. ^ 
See Pringle-Pattison, SUtdics in the Phil, of EcL, p. 177 f. On Paul s 
contribution to this development, see Harnack, What is Christianity 7, p. lifljj 
on its weak points, p. 186 f. 

See Pringle-Pattison, Studies in the Phil, of EcL, p. 205 f. 
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to God as their Father. But this soiislhp has to he ac- 
quired: “ every one that doeth righteousness is horn of 
him and “ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no 

sin. ”8' 

The fatherhood of God, tlicrefore, lias far-reaching 
consequences for Gliristian life inasnnicli as it includes the 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of man, the necessity 
of righteous living as exemplified in the life of Christ, and 
.the acceptance of Jesus as the Son of God who by his atoning 
death on the Cross efiected a i*econciliation between 
Divine justice and Divine mercy and brought salvation not to 
the Jews alone but to every one who would accept him. Inci- 
dentally, it diminished the importance of ritualistic worship — 
external conformity to written and unwritten law in matters 
of prayer, sabbath-keeping, gifts to the Temple, circumcision, 
observance of the national feasts, and such other matters; it 
also emphasised the need of purifying motives, abandoning 
pride and adopting humility, confessing sins, trusting to 
Divine providence even in matters of daily maintenance, and 
practising charity to the needy.®® Jesus did not have to 
preach a new religion so far as the Jews were concerned, for 
their own religion contained most of these injunctions : what 
he had to do was to put them in mind of what their own pro- 
phets had taught.®® But to the non- Jews the message of a 
God whose lovingkindness encourages sinners to confess their 
guilt and to trust to His guidance must have been a novel 
idea;®^ and when this was coupled with the provision for indi- 


82 Dfc. J3i., n, p. 218, art. GOD, CHILDEBN OF. 

83 1 John 2.29. 

84 1 John 3.9. . In the combination of these ideas — God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men as God’s children, the infinite value of the human 
soul — the Gospel is expressed. — Hamack, What is Christianity?, p. 70. 

85 See Mat. 23 in this connection ; the picture is apparently overdrawn 
when applied to the Scribes and the Pharisees as a class. 

86 See Foundations, p. 20 ; ‘‘He preached no new theology, but grafted 
his message of fulfilment into the stock of Jewish faith in God wheresoever it 
was alive.” 

87 In the so-called Zadokite document of Jewish piety, just before the 
days of Jesus, the idea of a new covenant, a covenant of repentance, began to 
be linked to the expectation of a messiah. — Moffatt, op. cit., p. 60. 
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vidual immortality through participation in the spirit of a 
savioiir-god, the appeal must have been almost irresistible. 

The over-emphasis on the Messianic concept bad tbe 
effect of obscuring the ideas regarding the other manifesta- 
tions of Yahweh, particularly the idea cf the Holy Spii-it. 
The Spirit of G-od as the abiding witness of the presence of 
God in the human mind was conceived in Judaism as produc- 
ing, among other things, prophetic inspiration, moral purity 
and religious consecration.®® The Apostolic Age began to 
conceh^'e of the salvation of Jesus as meant for all men and 
for all times; and when God Himself was supposed to have 
spoken through Chiist direct and not through the imperfect 
medium of a human prophet, naturally the need of further 
prophecy was over. So Christ was not only the author but 
also the finisher or perfecter of faith.®® No new revelation 
of God’s null could come after Christ had taught®® and such 
prophecy as persisted for some time in the infant Churcli came 
from and through the Spirit of Christ.®^ It appears, there- 
fore, that this virtual supersession of the Jewish idea of 
Divine manifestation through the human spirit (signified by 
the term ‘ Holy Spirit ’) by the ideas of a pre-existent Messiaii 
and Wisdom or Logos rolled into one (standing for the cos- 
mic dealings of God through Christ) was responsible for the 
theory of Last Revelation — only that a careless slip about 
sending a Paraclete after Jesus had ascended to lieavcn®^ 
was seized ujion by Muhammad as Jesus 

prophecy regarding his (Muhammad’s) own ad'^'ent as 

MDic. Bi., n, p. 411. 

MHeb. 13.2. . 

so Acts 4.12. 

SI The original belief was that the Apostles were tlirccily and conipletdy 
inspired. In the second century came the belief that every document v.lr.ch 
claimed admission to the sacred canon must be inspired or composed by r.n 
apostle.— See Moifatt, op. cit.. pp. 47-8 (See Rev. 19.10). 

In the Old Testament prophecy had reference to national neeJs: but in 
the New Testament the prophets speak to the Church alone. — Mon.irt. r.p. c'f.. 
p. 212. 

92 John 14.1C, 26. Christ says bo will pray the Father and He v.-:!! ?. nd 
the Comforter. Sec 20. 22 where the Holy Ghost i# bro.itlicd by hm,: into r :* 
disciples. 
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the Last Prophet.^^ But even in the New Testament 
there are evidences to sliow that the physical mani- 
festation of the Ploly Spirit, about wliicli tlie Babbis 
had* spoken, was originally accepted as true, and in imma- 
culate conception, at the baptism of Jesus, and at the meet- 
ing of the Apostles on the eve of their ministry after the 
death of Jesus, tlic Holy Spirit assumed some sort of physical 
appearance and it also came to Simeon and others, at the time 
either of Jesus’ conception or of liis birtli, in a more intangi- 
ble form. Tlie personality of tbc Holy Ghost is, however, 
pale and shadowy by the side of that of Jesus,®'' and but for 
the fact that a few passages retain the more ancient tradition 
that the Holy Spirit comes directly to all individuals (e.g., 
Luke xi. 13) it would have been difficult to find a place for 
the concept in the Christian gospels. As a matter of fact, 
the manifestation of “ a divine spirit of Mercy and of Wisdom 
and of Truth,”®® which the Holy Spirit stands for, was so 
diversely identified that while, on the one hand, it 
was equated with Christ himself, later Christianity in 
some of its forms felt no scruple, on the other 
hand, in identifying it with a Mother-God (unconsciously 
inaitating thereby the Osiris-Isis-Horus group or re- 
suscitating the feminine term ‘Wisdom’ of Jewish religion) 


93 ManI, the founder of the eclectic Manichaeisra, had made the same 
claim before Muhammad. — See Jackson, Researches in Manichaeisni with special 
reference to the Turfan Fragments, p. 7. 

94 Paul’s language concerning the Holy Spirit does not bear so immediately 
upon his doctrine of God, because the word ‘Spirit’ sometimes indicates a gift 
of God to men and sometimes God Himself worldng in men, as it did in the 
OT. A closer examination shows that the Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence; yet, while Divine, He is not the whole Godhead. The intensely 
personal language employed in such passages as 1 Co 2.10, 11, Eo 8.16, 26, and 
elsewhere, combined with the distinction maintained between the Spirit and 
Christ, the Spirit and the Father, makes the interpretation of the Holy Spirit in 
an OT or ‘Unitarian’ sense impossible. Again, apart from the phraseology of 
benediction in 2 Co 13.14, the general tenor of description in such passages as 
1 Go 12. 4-6 and Bph. 2.18, 22 shows that St. Paul thinks easily and naturally 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Godhead, when speaking of Divine operations in 
the salvation of men and in the worship of the Church. — BEE. vi. P68, art. 
GOD (Biblical and Christian). See also BEE. xii. 459-60, art. TEINITY; 
also xi. 793 f. 

95 Hopkins, The Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 339. . 
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-r-and this Mother was indifferently thought of as Mary (the. 
Mother of God)®® or the Church (whose children the ChrisH- 
ans are) or even as the deaconesses of the early CJhurch.®^ tf’ 
the interpolated passage in the last chapter of Matthew he 
kept out of account, it would be difficult to establish a trini- 
tarian belief on the New Testament, where, in different parts,, 
two only of the Divine Trinity are more often referred to 
together,®® But the later belief that Christ sent the Holy Spirit 
to abide, permanent!}* in his Church had a tendency to assign 
to. the latter a definitely inferior status, which is a complete 
reversal of the position that the Son of God was bom of the 
Holy Ghost®® and that “Whosoever shall speak a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall 
speak, against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him,, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come.'''®". 
When God and Christ were assimilated to each other, the. 
Holy Spirit came to he regarded as proceeding from both the. 
Patlier and the Son : it is in this form that tJie belief appears 
in the lVcst?tiifisier Confession and on this is based the fiction 
that from the pre-existent Son of God proceeded the inspira- 
tion that gave, to pre-Christian prophets their spiritual insiglitj 
and tiieir power of revelation (‘ Before Abraham was, I am’). 
As a matter of fact, the tendency of subsequent thought was 
to limit the gift of the Holy Spirit (in the sense of divine 
inspiration) to the Church as a whole^“ or at least to. the 
assembly of pious Christians,^®^ although the Apostles had no. 
difficulty , in promising the gift of the Holy Ghost to all who 


w In ■ the Qur'an the Christian Trinity is taken as compesed of Gcd, ; 
Mair and Christ. 

S7 Hopkins, Or. & Ec, of Eel., p. 333. ^ 

' ssSee 2 Cor. 13.14; 1 John d.lS; also 3Iark 12..33; Lute 2.2d; 'Acti iVlG; - 
20J23. ■ Uefef in this connection specially to Bethune-Uater, op. c:f., Ch. • .vIH. • 

The Doctrine -of the Holy Spirit and ie Trinity. ■ • j , j 

S3 iruke LS-o. 

iWSee Slat. 12.31-2; Mt. 3.29; Lk. 12U0. 

in 2 Pet. 120 (See Dununeiofr, op. eii., p. lO-SOV. 5ss e-p. LBi. rn. /.'c 
■where the distinction bel'ween Pauline and Johannine cono^tcons is to cjs ic-'mu. 

IK Quakerism may very rrell quote Acts 2. 1-4 in support of me Tierr tr.;.! 
T^hen people are * with one scoerd in one place ' (The PeTjeed versj-n nas * u.. 
together in one place 'the Holy Ghost descends on the asseunr.y an: . — .r^s- 
the tongue. ' 
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Avould accept the message of Christ^” and in preaching that 
the operation of the spirit of God might endow different indi- 
viduals with different powers. 

So far as the development of the Christian life is con- 
cerned, it is immaterial, however, in what relation the Holv 

. j ' •/ 

Spirit stands to God the Father and God the Son or whether 
it is sufficiently hypostatised, so long as it is acknowledged 
that people could draw the inspiration of their lives from the 
influx of divinit}' into themselves by initiation into the 
Christian religion. God as the ultimate source of all spiri- 
tuality in man, the Holy Spirit as the power of God working 
in man in the form of striving towards moral and spiritual 
ideals, and Christ representing the possibility of a perfect 
realisation of infinite ideals in a finite life constituted a trinity 
which satisfied all spiritual needs and the enthusiasm and 
energy of the first disciples (who mastered different tongues 
to speak to the surrounding nations in their own languages^®* 
about the message of Christ) can only be compared with those 
displayed by the Arabs after their acceptance of the message 
of Muhammad. The following quotation well summarises the 
effects of the belief, that the spirit of God had come to dwell 
in the Church, as gathered from the Acts of the Apostles: 
“ There was a wide-spread diffusion of the Spirit not only in 
Palestine, but further {ifield in the Eoman Empire, and it 
was .manifested, abnormally and explosively, by extraordinary 
eievatioh of human faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, 
glossolaly, and visions were abundant; more normally in 
great enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill in 
debate, keen insight into and wise use of scripture, sound 
judgment, of human, character, business aptitude, and com- 
fort in. suffering. The Spirit is not presented as the principle 
of ethical life, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of.rei)entancc. 


103 Acts 2.38-9 19.6. See Foundations, pp. 42, 69. 

104 Acts " 2.4-li'. 

ids' See J. S. Huxley, Religion without Revelaiion, Oh. H. 

106 The gift of tongues, referred to in Acts ii. 4, is probably an echo of. the., 
Jewish tradiiioiis of the'Aaw-giving in seventy languages at Sinai. See .EEB/, 

xi. 792. 
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olwlicricc, and failli arc needed for its reception, and it be- 
longed to every lielievcr. In tlic communal life of the 
Ecclcsia it inspired mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, 
joyous fellowship, thus transforming and socialising human 
nature. The Si)irit supervised every stage of the Ecclesia’s 
advance, hut neither conferred infallibility nor superseded 
human judgment. It is de.scrihcd impersonally as a gift, 
which God gives or the Son outpours, more usually as power, 
"^et jiersonal actions are attrihuted to the Spirit : it * speaks,’ 

‘ hears witness,’ * separates ’ for service, ‘ approves ’ a con- 
ciliar decision, ' forbids,’ ‘ appoints overseers,’ and can he 
‘ resisted,’ * tempted,’ and ‘ lied against.’ In these last 
cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with God, hut there is no at- 
tempt to think out the relation of the Spirit to the Father and 
the Son. Once, tluuigh jierhaps the passage denotes merely a 
vision, it is called ‘ the Spirit of .Tesus’ flfi^). But, as regards 
men, the Spirit denotes the divine, the supernatural,, for ,ft 
comes from God, indicates lesus’ claim to be Messiah, 
authenticates His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium wh(’rel)y He is present and operative witlun His 
Church. Tn Pauline literature the operation of the Holy 
Spirit was deepened: the possession of “ all the blessings of 
God’s kingdom — faith, righteousness, joy, and peace — 
was ascribed to its operation, as also the quickening of coh- 
.science, love, holiness and immortality. In Johannine litera- 
ture “ the Pauline characteristic of the Spirit as power is 
dropped, as also that of the Spirit as source of ethical ^fts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the Spirit as life- 
giving is more emphasised.” It will thus he seen tha:t, bn 
the whole, the Christian interpretation of Holy Spirit was ah 
advance upon the Jewish conception in that although it tended 
to limit inspiration to the Church, it yet provided the basis of 
that universality and that ethical idealism which have 
characterised the progress of Christianity in space and tiine. 

We ihay verj’^ well believe that with the lapse of tpne the 
Christian Church gained a deeper appreciation of God s rela- 

ioteRE. xi. 793} also xi. 808-9. 
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tioii to man; especially to those who would accept Clmsii. 
Human history was conceived as moving towards tlie ideal of. 
a theocratic regime, tlic germs of which had already been laid 
iAvtije minds of the iiious few. The Son of Man would come 
in glory to rule over. a purified world and unceasing prepara- 
tions must go on to hasten his julvcnt. Israel had dreamt of 
a' day When. even animals would forsake their ferocity and 
f^biii all corners .of tlie world would gatlicr nations, or a pious 
relhiiant, to estaldish under a Messiah a new covenant with 
Gqd and .to establish His kingdom for ever at Zion. The 
AjDQstles taught that the Son of Man had already .appeared, 
being duly announced by John the Baptist who had asked the 
people to prepare the way of the Lord for His kingdom was 
near at hand. But, that the kingdom that the Messiah 
would establish is not a political but a spiritual one, estabr 
lished through his atoning death, that those in. power in that 
kingdom. are not the rich and. the proud but the poor, and the 
meek, and that the greatest privilege there is not to rule but 
t'o serve— these ideas wei*e novel in the Christian message. arid' 
were. unacceptable to the Jews, who therefore rejected him.'f® 

' It. must be admitted that this exalted conception of .the. 
Kingdom of God was of a slow growth in the minds of the. 
Apostles— perhaps even in the consciousness of Jesus. At 
this distance of time we can only make guesses on the basis of 
extant, documents that have, passed through the editing 
h^ds - ot ■ a .later generation who had lived to s,®e. 
ttieViutility of Jewish Messianic hopes about a Beliveye.r.- 
ys^io jyoul^,. bring back the political glory of Israel, .apej. 
eptalijish'the spiritual superiority of Israel over other nations., 
ipvorderrto win Jewish converts the idea of a political saviour 


■ ' 108 The Kingdom has a triple meaning. Firstly, it is something super- 
natural,’- sf- gift;- -from above, not ‘a product of ordinary life.' Secondly,’ it is a 
purely, reUgious blessing, the inner link ■with the Imng God; thirdly, -it is the 
rdb'st importalit' experience that a man can have, that on which everything else 
def)e’nds;‘*itL'permeates and dominates his whole existence,' because sin. is . forgiven 

and misery banished ^Harnack, What is Christianity 1, p. 64. See Foundations, 

p. lllf; Caird, The Fundamental. Ideas^of. Christianity, Vol. It, Lect. XTX-; also 
Eoyce, op. cit., p. 8B'f,' 49'f,' 350 f, ' 
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\yas not totally abandoiiccl and a number of passages can be 
easily quoted to show that attempts were made to identify 
Jesus with the Jewish Messiah. Thus he was regarded as 
Iiaving a Davidic descent (the immaculate conception neces- 
sitating- a belief that not only Joseph but also Mary belonged 
to. the royal house), his disciples speculated about their posi- 
tions in. his kingdom,^® and his last entry into Jerusalem was 
pictured as a triumj^hal procession. There is reason to think 
lliat he was regarded as stirring up the lower classes to rebel- 
lion by. preaching the evils of the capitalistic regime, promis- 
ing blessings to the poor and gathering round about him , a 
number of men who had left their families to help him in his 
mission of the sword as against that of peace. At his trial 
and on his conviction, refci*ence to his being the King of 

the Jews was also made bv his accusers. Those who asked 
* • « 

him ■^\’hcthcr payment could be legitimately made to Caesar 
had a similar motive, namely, to ascertain whether he a'd- 
■mitted his political mission. The belief that such a Messiah 
Kvould come is still a part of the Jewish creed, and the Chris- 
tians, \yho, cvcii after the failure of Jesus’ political mission 
and his ignominious death, continued to believe that the 
‘Kingdom of God had come through his sufferings, were ana- 
tlfematised as sectaries in the Jewish formula of faith. 

fn consonance with the systematic practice of the editors 
of the Gospels to invent sayings and situations which would 
.cbnififm bid Testament prophecies in the life of Jesus we haye 
another set of ideas regarding the Kingdom of Godii. :The 
'Bbok of iDaniel had spoken of one like unto' a son of Man 
■coming . -nuth the clouds of heaven and given an everlasting 
dominion. In Rabbinical and Apocalj’ptic literature ‘ a 
judgment of the world was' a proniinent belief, and. John the 
Baptist too had taught that the Kingdom of heaven was at 
hand?/ - These current eschatological beliefs could not fail to 
affect the conception of the kingdom that Jesus was suppopcd 


• 'Vjik. m-ST: ■ ' 
UODan. 7-.13-14, 27. 
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to have come to cstablisli.^^ It was confidcnljly expected that 
, tlie end of the world was in sight; and Jesus too was made to 
say that tlie Kingdom of God was surol.y coming— possibly 
before his contcmporai-ics liad all died”* — and in his instruc- 
tions to the Apostles he asked them to preach the nearness of 
the Kingdom of heaven^^^ in order to brijig home to the people 
the urgent necessity of squaring up their earthly accounts by 
repentance and acceptance of liis message. Christ could allude 
in this connection to the many mansions in liis Father’s house 
and it is of this kingdom of heaven that Peter was promised 
'the keys by liim. The message was taken so literally by some 
'.of the faithful that the rearing of a family was regarded by 
.them as unnecessary in view of the impending catastrophe 
which would separate the wheat and the tares that were grow- 
ijng up together in the meantime.'^'’ In the kingdom to come 
many of the sons of Abraham would find no place but many 
Gentiles wouldA“ 

If then the first concc])tion of the Kingdom of God to be 
ruled over by the Messiah was meant for the glorification of 
Israel, the second was reserved for the righteous irrespective 
of nationality. But both were concerned with certain objec- 
tive events — a change in political conditions in the one case 
and a change in cosmic conditions in the other. A'truer in- 
sight is to be found, however, in other passages where the 

III See Mat. ig.28; also Harnack, What is Christianity?, p. 176; Founda- 
tions, p. 88 f, for a eummarj of previous speculations on this aspect of the advent 
'of the Messiah; 

^ ' 112 The statements are slightly conSioting. In Mat. 24.84-6, Mk. 6.1 and 
Lk.. 9.27 the day and hour are not known deSnitely but " this - generation 
shall not pass till all these things bo fulfilled"; in Lk. 17.20 and Mk. 18.32, 85 
■feference is made to the fact that the kingdom of God does not come with obser- 
vation or man’s knowledge and that all that we can do is to watch and pray. 

' See Harnack, op. cit., p. 42 f, 63 f 

113 Mat. 10.7; also 4.17; also Mk. 1.16., 

iHMoffatt thinks (op. ctf., p. 109) that "it was not the New Testament, 
it was the reading of the uncanonical Acts, the Acts of Paul, of John, of PMipi 
of Peter; and so forth, which was responsible for the unhealthy stress on cehbaoy 
^hd the morbid antipathy to marriage during the second and the third centuries, 
Wd which eventually emerged in some forms of monastioism." 

116 See Mat. 8.11-12; 18.40-43; 19.28-80 ; 26.31-46; John 14.1-2; Lk. 18- 


28-80. 
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Kingdom of God refers to certain changes in the hearts of 
men whicli tend to alter so materially the existing concep- 
tions of social relationship that if they can be brought about, 
heaven would come down on earth. The Kingdom of God 
is within us.^^^ It begins without their knowledge in tlie 
small acts of love (which Christ compares to mustard-seeds) 
provided men abandon the sophistications of age and regain 
the innocence of childhood. Commenting on the passage, 
“ Suffer the little cliildren to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, Neander ob- 
serves : ‘ ‘ This single saying expressed the whole nature of 
the Gospel 2H‘eached by Christ. It implied that he viewed the 
Kingdom of God as an invisible and spiritual one, to enter 
which a certain disposition of heart was essential, viz., a 
child-like spirit, free from iiride and self-will, receiving 
Divine impressions in humble submission and conscious de- 
pendence : in a word, all the qualities of the' child, suffering 
itself to be guided by the developed reason of the adult, are to 
be illustrated in the relations between man and God.”^^® 
Quite in keeping with the above is the other teaching of J esus 
that it is only to the poor in spirit that the kingdom of heaven 
belongs^^® — a very useful corrective to the impression that 
might have been created in the minds of his following that 
heaven belonged to the poor in wealth and to those who had 
forsaken their relations and possessions for him^ and that 
the rich w^ould have no access, or a very dif&cult access, to 
heaven.^^ “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God. 

116 C/. Tbe Lord's prayer; Thy kingdom come. Thy. will be done, as in. 

heaven, so on earth. j • • i. 

Obviously this can refer only to men choosing freely what God wishes 

them to do. (C/. Mat. 7. 21.) 

117 Lk. 17. 21w See Hamack, op. cit., p. 67; also p. 63. 

us Mat. 18.1-11; Mb. 10.14-5. 

119 Neander, Life of Christ (Bohn’s ed., 1871), pp. 364-5. 

ISO Mat. 6. 8. 

isi See Harnack, op. cit., p. 81 f, p._ 90 f. 

122 Mat. 19.24; Mk. 10.24; Lk.’ 6.20; 18.29-30. 

123 John 3.3; also 3.5. 
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' There Ccan be no question tlmt in tlie Epistles taken as a: 
whole it is this spiritual interpretation that dictates sociah 
dealings. Husbands and Avivcs, masters and servants, 
fathers and children, binthcrs and brothers, ai’c to accommo- 
date themselves and be just to one another to establish a peace- . 
ful and pure society, and people ai’c advised not to drag their 
complaints before unbelievers or a court of law but to tiie- 
saints or to the wise ciders of the Church. Sinning either., 
mth the body or with the mind is the surest way of exclud- 
ipg. oneself from God’s Kingdom and the mere external ob-. 
servance of formalities does not make a man righteous, just, 
as its non-observance docs not make a man vicious. “ Know; 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit tl]e kingdom of 
Gpd? Be not deceived ; neither Ibrnicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor efi'eminate, nor abusers of themselves with . 
men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkai‘ds, nor revilers, 
nor ; extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.”^“ Be-, 
filement does not come from food and drink but from unrigh:; 
teous thoughts and acts: “ for the kingdom of God is :riot.' 
eating, and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy.' ip.; 
tjheHply Ghost. Although the beginning of this kingdom- 
through Jesus wm an act of Divine grace, yet. its 3 
consummation depends upon steady faith and co.nstant; 
prayer even under the provocative oppi'essioiT of. the’ 
unbelieving and the unjiist.^^®" The standard of 'spiritual', 
attainment . necessary for entrance into this .kingdonis 
is-: . indicated by the saying of. Jesus that the' righteous^ • 
ness must be both qualitatively and ■ 

more qualitatively than quantitatively — better and greater 
than that of the Scribes and the Pharisees and that the least 
in this kingdom is greater than even John the Baptist,^®’ who. 

C ‘ .1 .? . _ . ■ ' . . . . • t. •• 

, D ' ..'i i * 

124 See Die. Ui.iL.fl,- p. 862; also Bamook, op. cif., p. lOf-V 
izSHarnack, op. cit. ', p. 174. : ! ‘ i 

1261 Cor. 6.9:10- :. ... . . 

127 Eom. 14. 17. Of. Gal. 6.22 ; The frnit of the Spirit is loye, joy, peace, 
longsuifering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, .meekness, temperance. 

128 See EEB. vii. 612, . art. . JESUS CHRIST. . , 
iMMat. 11. U; Ilk. 7.2i 
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was the best representative of the old morality as taught in 
the Law and the Prophets. Bht, for this spiritual attain- 
ment, confession of sin, rather than obedience to the Law, 
is essential, and many a publican and many a harlot will 
qualify foi* admission into this realm of everlasting life 
while many children of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob will be 
wailing and gnashing their teeth outside its walls. Moral 
perfection is individual and not tribal, and there is no limit 
to spiritual perfection attainable by man : “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. Unto 
righteousness all things are added — a Divine Providence 
looks to the daily needs of the righteous and they need not be 
worried b}* the thought of being forgotten by a G-od without 
whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls to the gi-ound.^^^ 
So it is not the needs of temporal existence that should ab- 
sorb the attention of men but the demands of eternal life. 
What shall 'it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and ]o.«!e his own soul? Interpreted rightly, “ the Christian 
religion,” says Harnack, “ means one thing and one thing 
only : Eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength and 
under the eyes of God.”^® 

It would be idle to deny the tremendous influence that 
Christianity wielded at one time over the hearts of men when 
of all religions it alone remained missionary and invited 
people to forsake their effete ancestral creeds in favour 
of its own message of salvation. Born at a time 
when the old Mediterranean religions were in a decadent 
condition, it could rouse the conscience of better minds 

130 Mat. 5. 48. In Catholicism this T^as mellowed down into the distinction 
between a perfe~t and a sufScient morality. — See Hamack, op. cit., p. 217. 

1*1 See Uasanta Coomar Sose, Christianitij, p. 41. 

132 Harnack, op. cit., p. 8. 

Bitschl’s definition of Christianity represents an ideal : “Christianity is 
that monotheistic religion, wholly q)iritual and ethical, which, based npon the 
life of its anthor as redeemer and as the fonnder of the Eingdom of God, consists 
in the freedom of divine sonship, inrolves the impnlse to active conduct from 
the motive of love, aims at the moral organisation of mankind, and lays the 
basis of bliss in sonship towards God as well as in the Kingdom of God” 
(quoted by Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 207-8). 

44 
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to a sense of the degeneration of tlie spiritual element in 
religion and the necessity of a more ethical and less formal 
method of divine worship. Christ was a Saviour-god hut 
was also at the same time an ethical personality, and the 
religion that he pi-eached was the well-known religion of the 
Jews which emiihasised the holy character of God. The 
dif&culty arose when the Apostles and their followers began 
to invest Christ with a divine character; for it was then that 
speculations began about the exact nature and significance 
of the advent of Jesus. To make the religion acceptable, 
contemporary predilections for a Saviour-god, a Messiah, a 
Sacrifice to appease Justice, and a pre-existent Principle had 
all to be satisfied ; the effect was Christological speculation 
with its hair-splitting distinctions and its gi’adual tendency to 
emphasise the divinity of Christ and a consequential 
plurality within the inner life of God. Sects and 
schisms rapidly arose mostly over the question of the 
nature of Christ, and by the end of the 6th century, 
most of the theories about the nature and necessity of the 
mediation of Christ had been propounded and defended with 
zeal, if not with bitterness also. The spiritual message 
ran some risk of being relegated to a secondary position 
in order to make room for the Messiah in men’s minds, and 
slowly but surely many pagan ideas, associations, cults and 
ceremonies effected an entrance into the service of the Chris- 
tian Church. Time was again ripe for an organised prote'^t 
against over-subtlety in faith and plurality in godhead; and 
the protest came from the Arabian deserts where debased 
and heretical schools had been preaching a Christianity far 
removed from the simple message of Christ to suffering 
and sinful humanity. 



CHAPTER Vm 


God in Islam 

jMuhanimncrH chief merit lies in his uncompromising 
monotheism which is perhaps partially due to the fear that 
any concession on that head would lead to polytheism — a form 
of hclicf which he detested. Convinced that the idols that 
disfigured the Ka'ha' were nonentities and that the Arab 
belief that Allah had sons and daughters was radically 
false, he laid down that God was one and everlasting, that He 
did not beget any being nor was He Himself begotten and 
that there was none like unto Him.^ And this conviction 
did not remain a mere intellectual formula but became an 
overmastering passion which drove him to proclaim his belief 
openly, with grave consequences to his personal safety. How 
lie arrived at this conception of a unitary godhead is yet a 
matter of dispute. Judaism and Christianity were not un- 
known in Arabia, and Muhammad in his travels to distant 
regions in charge of caravans must have known of their reli- 
gion and tlieir method of worship. It is doubtful, however, 
if at first he knew the Bible with any intimacy at all,® for refer- 
ences to it arc such as would betray simply an acquaintance 
with tit-bits of Jewish and Christian tales about past heroes, 
pj'ophets, miracles and such other spectacular personages and 


^ It has been suggested that the cult at the Ka'ba ■with its 860 idols was 
astral in character; possibly it was syncretio. — See Encyolopasdia of Islam, II, 
p. 501. 

3 Sura cxii. 

5 Bell, The Origin of Islam in Us Christian Environment, pp. 46, 67. 136, 
140; Bodwoll's Koran, Preface, pp. .\viii-xix : Lammens, Islam-. Beliefs and 
Institutions, p. 30 ; Noldcke, Sketches from Eastern Historg, p. 30 f. ; EEE. viii. 
874. 
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events — ^possibly oral stories repeated with circumstantial 
details in the manner of the Talmudic and the Apocryphal 
literature.^ Jews had settled in Yatlirih (Medina) and 
elsewhere in the pursuit of trade; and Christians, mostly of 
heretical schools, driven out from the then centres of Chris- 
tian culture, had taken refuge in South Arabia, Abyssinia 
and the fringes of the Hijaz, and the Christian hermit, it 
appears, was not an unknown figure even to pre-Islamic 
poets.® But even thougli tliere were Jewish and Christian 
converts among tlie Arabs, their allegiance was of the shallow- 
est type and their knowledge of the deeper principles of their 
own religion was at best insignificant. 

But the collective influence of the religious forces on a 
few pre-Islamic Arabs manifests itself in the absorption of a 
number of Aramaic, Ethiopic and Abyssinian words connect- 
ed with religion, a knowledge of the sacred books possessed 
by the Jews and the Christians, possibly also a belief in a 
future life.® Again, as Bell remarks, “ what w’as meant by 
a prophet, a holy book, revelation, prayer, and praise, cannot 
have been entirely unknown to the Arabs. Some passages 
in the Qur’an make it probable that the tribal polytheism was 
being gradually tempered by the recognition of a supreme 
deity® sometime before the birth of Muhammad, and that, 
while in distress, the people* called upon him for safety and 
help although in more peaceful times they went back to their 
idols.® In fact, since the time of the Elkesaites (c. 100 


4 Bell, op. cit„ p. 110; also p. 112. See Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, art. 
JEWS (p, 235) for Muhammad’s knowledge of Jewish religious literature. See 
also Sir William Muir, The Mohammedan Gontroversy and other articles, pp. 129-30. 

5 Bell, op. cit., pp. 43 f., 143; Sir William Muir,* Life of Mohammad, 
pp. XGV, 22; see Eliuda Bukhsh, Essays Indian and islamio, J). 5; also Archer, 
Mystical Elements in Mohammed, p. 68, p. 61 f. 

fiBell, op. cit., p. 60 f. See Noldeke, op. cit., pp. 37-38; Archer, Mystical 
Elements in Mohammed, Ch. VII (pp. 61-70). 

1 Bell, op. cit., p. 52. 

8 Bell, op. cit., p. 56 f. Guillaume, Traditions of Islam, p. 143; Macdonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology, p. 124. 

9 Sura xxxix. 11. .• 
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A.D.), wliose beliefs Spi'e remarkably similar to those of 
Islam, the conjoint influence of Judaism and Christianity 
was responsible for sporadic monotheistic attempts by persons 
who claimed prophetic designation and honour— false pro- 
phets, according to Christianity and Islam. The j)eople who 
influenced Muhammad’s thought most were probably the 
5anifs,“who were indigenous monotheists attached neither 
to Judaism nor to Christianity — a designation of uncertain 
derivation used in the Qur’an specially of Abraham ^ to whom 
Muhammad went back in search of a monotheist who had 
flourished long before the founders of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faiths were born, and who, through Ishmael, was the 
father of the Ai'ab race.^^ It would be strange indeed if a rest- 


WBell, op. cit., p. 39 t. BEE, art. ELKESAITES, does not admit that the 
Elkessite influence on Islam is proved. 

11 See footnote, 1 in Eodwell’s Koran, p. 216, to Sura xvi. 121. Also Bell, 
op. cit., p. 57 f. Islam has sometimes been designated as Hanifism. — see Eno. Isl., 
U, p. 2S9 (art. HANIF); also Archer, op. cit., p. 68 f. 

13 In the sense of one who was neiher a Jew nor a Christian and yet was 
no idolater. It was also used in respect of one steadfast in the Islamic faith. 
It originally applied to persons who had turned away from the idolatrous religion 
of Arabia to a monotheistic faith. — See Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, snb voce 
HANIE (p. 161). It is not impossible that Muhammad borrowed this appeal from 
Moses to Abraham from the Christians. — The Legacy of Israel, p. 131 (See Gal. iii. 
7-8, 15-17). See Moffatt, op. cit., p. 63. Commenting on Sura sxs. 29, Bell 
remarks, ‘‘ The term hanxf is associated with Abraham not, I think, because 
Abraham is regarded as specially a hanif more than others, but rather because zhe 
recognition of the place of Abraham, and the idea of this eternally existing 
religion again and again renewed by the prophets, came to Muhammad about the 
same time. Other prophets and other true believers were Itantfs," — ^Bell, op. cit., 
p. 132; also pp. 67, 129 f. See Sell, Essays on Islam, p. 242 f. 

13 Ishmael was the son of Hagar, the bondwoman of Abraham's wife Sarah, 
while Isaac was Sarah’s son. (Hence the Arabs and the Jews were brethren or 
cousins). Greatness was promised of the progeny of both Isaac and Ishmael 
(Gen. 22. 16-18; 21. 13). Eor an interesting allegorical use of the relation between 
Isaac (the Christians) and Ishmael (the Jews), see Gal. 4. 21 f. (See I>rofTalt, 
op. cit., p. 134, for interpretation.) For the influence of the religion of Abraham s 
Harran, see EBE. viii. 876. 

Snouck Hurgi'ouje (and before him Sprenger) has jx)intod out that in the 
Meccan Suras it is often said that no prophetic adiiiouishcr Lad been sent to the 
Arabs before Muhammad and that allhoiigli Abraham o.'cnpicd a prominent plate 
among the prophets there was nothing to distinguish him from the rest so far 
as the Arabs were concerned. In the Medinesc Suras, however, after the bresch 
with the Jews, Muhammad began to teach that Abraham had lived in Mcc.'a and 
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less mind, convinced of the futility of polytheism and idolatry, 
should not seek tlie company of tliosc wlio comld enlighten him 
on points of dou])t ; but at the same time one would not seek 
such company if one had not independently arrived at a tenta- 
tive conclusion regarding the unity of godhead. It is not pos- 
sible for any man to escape the influence of contemporary 
social movements : it is not impossible that Jewish, Christian 
and indigenous monotheistic ideas were unconsciously in 
operation in Muhammad’s mind, although it is quite possible 
that he never consciously borrowed elements from their reli- 
gion till his own faith had been firmly fixed and the neces- 
sity had arisen of showing its filiation to previous systems of 
belief. 

It is easier to show that, in spite of his uncompromising 
hostility to the general Ai*abic belief in a multiplicity of gods 
and disbelief in future life,^® he was anxious to retain as many 
of the Ai'ab practices and prejudices as he could, consistently 
with a monotheistic creed. He tacitly consented to the con- 
tinuance of the heathen Arabic (and Semitic) custom of 
circumcision and possibly only his ignorance of the covenant 
with Abraham, his religious hero, prevented him from giving 
it a religious sanction. “ “His teaching developed in the 
early period, not according to Biblical models but in the style 
of the pagan Arab sooth-sayers with their oracles, formulae 
for blessings and curses, etc.,’’ and their rhymed prose 
{sadf)}^ After some hesitation he retained ‘ Allah ’ as the 
name of God although it had polytheistic association, this 


founded the sanctuary of the Black Slone with his son IshmaeL-r-See Enc. IsL, 
II, p. 1075; also p. 432. 

See Legacy of Israel, p. 132 f. ; Sir William Muir, Life of Mohammad, 
pp. 102, 143 f. . 

IB Siura xxiii. 33-40. 

16 ** Circumcision is not once allude^ to in the Qur’an. ..It is held to be 
Sunna, or founded upon the customs of the Prophet, and dating its institution 
from the time of Abraham. . . According to several Miihammadan doctors, there 
■were seventeen of the prophets born in a circumcised state ” (Muhammad was one of 
them). — ^Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 67, art, CIRCUMCISION. See in this connection 
footnote to Sura ii. 132 in Eodwell’s Koran. 

17 jBjic. Isl., II, p. 1066; see Lamraens, op. dt., p. 46: “This use of 
oaths grows less as the Prophet nears the Hijra, and ceases 
entirely at Medina.”, See Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islat»~ 
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being the name of the Piiprcme deity among the other gods of 
pre-Tslamic Arabia The Ka'ba was permitted by the icono- 
clastic reformer to retain its sanctity and its black stone, 
pilgi'image to Mecca contimicd as in the days of yore, and 
some, of tile ancient Arab customs and acts continued, albeit 
with a new significance, in the rules about pilgrimage, which 
ultimaicly became one of “ the pillars of Islam. When 
he failed to carry the lews with liim, Muhammad changed 
the Kihla from Jerusalem to Mecca even though the latter 
had no monotheistic associations before his own reforms.®® 


rp. 31 f., f. For jriTliamMja<l‘s belief in cNil eye and spells against its 
inilnencc, sec Sura cxiii. 1. 2, 5; Wostcrmarck, Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan 
CirifijnftoTi, p. 55; nl«o pp. 115 (xrlierc references to swearing by the moon 
would be found), 117 (wlicro " God loves the odd ” is exemplified). 

IS Beil, op, cit., pp. 55, 116 f. For Muhammad’s attempts to accommodate 
llec;an beliefs, see ERE. viii. 876. See Hughes, Die. Islam, p. 19i', suh vccc 
IDOTjATRT ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Soman Empire, Ch. 1, Vol. II, 
p. 425 f. (cd. Ward, Lock and Co.). 

A'oidcko remarks, “ Among the heathen Arabs of later times Allah is extremely 
common both by itself and in fhorphorous names ” (ERE. i, 664). 
" In thcophorous proper names the deity sometimes appears as a lord, 
while the human individual is his servant, his hand-maid, his obedient subject 
sometimes, again, the deity is described as gracious, while the hxunan 
individual is his gift, his reward, bis act of favour, the aid which he supplies, 
his protigi who seeks refuge with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre- 
sented as increasing the family, as sending a good omen and good fortune .. 
Some of these compounds arc of doubtful meaning. With the exception of a very 
small number of uncertain cases found in inscriptions, there are absolutely no 
names which designate a human being as the kinsman or descendant of a deity, 
like those which wc find among the Hebrews and other Semites." (BBE. i. F651. 

For Qnranic references to pre-Tslamio Allah, see Ena. Isl., I, p. 302, art. 
ALLSH. 

See, e.g., Sara ii. 153. See Enc. IsL, H, pp. 587 f., 434 (Id al-Adha). 
190 f. For a modern interpretation of the rites of the pilgrimage, see Xiammens, 
op. cit., p. 218. 

20 See Sura ii. 136-45, which abrogate ii. 109. See also Sura ix. 1-12, 28, 
35 f. See Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, pp. 189, 195; T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaching of Islam (1913), pp. 26-27. Abraham and Ishmael are claimed as ibe 
founders and builders of the Ka'ba at Mecca and the historical basis of Islam is 
assured. — Legacy of Israel, p. 132. See Sura sxii. 27, 77; iii. 60, 91, and many 
other places about Abraham being the founder of monotheism (and Islam), nee 
Bell, op. cit., p. 144. For legends, see Enc. IsL, H, p. 589 (Adam is supposed lo 
be its founder ) ; also p. 643. For the antiquity of Mecca, see Sir William Muir, 
Life of Mohammad, p. cii f. Mecca is regarded by Islam as the navel of the sarth. 

** It forms the part of the earth which was created before the ress of it and around 
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Wliat is more important to consider is the light in which 
Muhammad took liis own prophetic mission.®^ Judging by 
tlic probabilities of the case, it is likely that his soul was 
primarily stirred against the debased religious beliefs and the 
iniquitous social practices of his conn try men. No doubt 
can be entertained about the sincerity of bis convictions or 
his zeal in proclaiming them in no uncertain terms for he 
knew very well the risk he ran in touching a lucrative source 
of revenue of the Koreish and a deep-rooted pagan sentiment 
of the people at large. That he felt a call to act in the man- 
ner of earlier prophets may be admitted without any question ; 
be was no deceiver or charlatan who wanted to gather a fol- 
lowing or a fortune by his prophetic office, if the unanimous 
testimony to the beginning of his prophetic career can be 
relied upon. As Dr. Leitner observes, “ If self-sacrifice, 
honesty of purpose, unswerving belief in one’s mission, a 
marvellous insight into existing wrong or error, and the per- 
ception and use of the best means for its removal, are among 
the outward and visible signs of inspiration, the mission of 
Muhammad was inspired.”^'' It is extremely likely that 
originally Muhammad considered himself to be a warner*® 
in the fashion of John the Baptist, announcing the nearness 
of the Last Judgment and calling his countrymen to the wor- 
ship of a unitary God “ and the belief in a destiny beyond the 


which the rest stretches. It is also the highest point, the place which provides 
the whole world with its nourishment; and it forms the place of commiuucation 
with the upper and the under world. — Enc. IsL, II, p, 690. Gf. Proverbs viii. 22-26. 
See Muhammad All’s Holy Quran, p. 170 f., notes 467-69. 

21 See Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohannnad, Gh. Ill; also p. 71. 

22 During the ten first years of his prophetic career Muhammad only attacks 
the heathen, and refrains from falling upon the Jews and Christians with whom 
ho believed himself to be in agreement on the fundamentals of his preaching. 
Lammens, op. cii., pp. 46-47. 

23 The oldest Suras are ” the most animated, the most lyrical, and also the 
most abrupt.” Another peculiarity is “ the multiplicity and piling-up of oaths. 
— See Lammens, op. cit., p. 46; also Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, 
p. 85. 

24 Religious Systems of the World, p. 293. 

25 Sura zxis;. 49. 

26 The idea of the unity of Allah does not occupy so huge a place in the 
earliest parts of the Kur’an; later, however, it occurs many times. — ^Wensinck, The 
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rrrnvo. At n ];ifor Jinic mIipii ]ip, put, forward Abraham 
ni^r.dnm^ as ‘ i)u' frii'nd of God ’ (KhaliJuIldh) lie rcprcscnt- 
«’(1 liini as dt)in;i (o bis faflior's idols wbaf bp liimsclf intended 


lo do to tlip i<lnls at Ka‘ba. naniply. utter destruction.^ 
\\ illi inercasod siaaa’ss and greater knowled'jc of the aeliievc- 
nuMit'i of parlier ]iro])iipts lie could tell bis people that the 
nfatmens lhai ibov were nuMin^out to him bad befallen tbe 
]<♦! i)f ib(''.p oarlit'r ju'<ipbcls also, luif that tbeir countrymen 
bad to pay dearly for tbeir unbelief. TTcre Muhammad 
hunre's as one projdiei anion:? otbers tind be could preach that 
Alia!) rends to i-aeli nation its envn projdiet whom it should 
b> ar and ob-.-y.'’ \Vbi‘n he bei?an to recite the Quranic 
v«'r>*‘s in In's public ministry at Areeca and conceived tbe idea 
of a <livine mission.-' tno ideas nero combined : he M’as not 
an ordinary prnjdict but an .\postlp and a laM'-piver like Moses 
and Gbri^!-'* and tbrouLdi biin the Arabs were ctoin^ to lict 
from bea.vcn :i sacred boolc in tbeir own lan'Tuage as the Jews 
bad llicirs tbrougb Mosps,^^ His sole ambition seems to have 


|i 4 nii'ft'rcncc'! nre to Sums exit, ii. xxvii, 26, xxviii. 86; 
al o iv, {‘"I, .'ll, SP, 116). Snoiiel; Htirgronfe mUcti attention to the very import- 
eft! i^'iri! that Miil;r,!!iri!.i«i <IiiI no; from the very first proclaim etrict monotheism as 
t!-*' jTiifip-.t Ujin;' hit! tho aj'jiro.ach of the Ixist Juil;imcnt. from "which he was to 
r,iv<« hi'! oTintrymcn. Tint p.spora'on that there is no pod but Allah appears sporadi- 
cally from Ixiii. 9 onward': ; and it must certainly have taken some time before 
th^re v.Ms .a di'fmite breach with tiic idolaters (Sura cix) and before he met them 
with tli/? doclarailon of the onciii":? of God (Sura exit). — Etic, H, p. 1076, art 

kohaic. 

^ Till* rto-ir in .^ur.t xxi. 52 f. The .story is taken from Rabbinical litera- 
ture (se<. J.rijr.ry of hrai'K p. 1-tV). Sec Er.r. f,v/.. IT. p. -131, art. IBRaHIM. S“e 
•also Sir W, ifuir. The Life of Mohammad, pp. 408-09. 

^ Sura iv, 1C1-C3, K'S. Sen Bell, op. cil., p. 127. 

25 For the arrangement of the Suias according to periods, see ITughes, 
fJiclioiiart/ of Irlam, art, QCR’SX, p. -193 f. There is no unanimity about arrange- 
ment ; rompare, for instanee, Rodwell and Hughes. 

50 Bell. op. cit., i>. 125 f. 

51 See art. JMtOPIIET in Hughe.s, Dictionary of Islam, p, 475; also Bell, 
0 / 1 . cil,, p. 9.3 f. Muhammad is divinely authorised to communicate the Book of 
Go'l. He even communicates it in his own language, but whether the original is in 
Arabic is not clear; there is at least a suggestion that it is in a divine language: 

We have made it an Arabic Koran ‘hat ye might understand it, but in the origi- 
nal with UB it is sublime, wise (xliii 2i.” — ^largoliouth. Early Development of 
Muhammadanism, p. 9. On ‘ Arabic Qur’an,’ see The Apology of A1 Kindy, 
pp. 79-8-1 ; T. W. Arnold, op. cit., p. G7. 

45 
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been originaJJy to be recognised as a genuine vehicle of divine 
decrees and not to be stigmatised as an impostor, a mere 
]3oet,®’^ a plagiarist or a redactor of ancient prophecies. He 
repudiated the suggestion tliat lie had confederates — possibly 
Jewish and Christian — from wliom he borrowed materials 
and that he was trying to pass off his own composition as 
divine I’evelation, sent down from heaven through angelic 
agency 

But very soon Muhammad assumed a more ambitious 
role. He not only believed that an illiterate man like him- 
sclP could not have composed swell elegant verses — and he 
challenged bis contemjioraries to produce ten verses to match 


32 For Muhaimnnd's nWiluclc townnls fsocls, son Archer, op. eit., p. 79 f.; 
Macdonald, licligioutt AfiHiitlc ntul Life- in Ixlani, p, IS f. See Sir W. Muir, Life 
of Mohammad, pp. 78, 127. 

33 At a later period of his career no one would venture to doubt the divine 
origin of the entire book. But at its comnieneemcnt the case was different. The 
people of Mecca spoke openly and tauntingly of it ns the work of a poet, as a 
collection of antiquated or fabulous legends, or a palpable sorcery. Tliey accused 
him of having confederates, and even .specified foreigners who had been his "o 
ad’utors. Such were Salma,n the Persian, <o whom he may have owed the descrip- 
tions of Heaven and Hell, which are analogous to those of the Zenda vesta, and 
the Christian monk Sergius, or as the Muhammadans term him. Boheira. — ^Eodwell, 
Preface to Koran, p. x^•i. See Hughes. Dictionary of Islam, art. JEWS, i». 238. 
The whole article is worth reading. 

34 In this connection it is important to consider the term ununt, one of the 
favourite epithets Muhammad gives himself in the Kuran. Later writers usually 
explained this term as meaning “ illiterate ” and connected it with the problem 
of Muhammad’s ability to read and write. XJmma conveys the meaning of “people. 
When the term is used in a religious sense it means community; in a profane 
sense it is ethnos and unvmi is ethnihos, Wlien Muhammad called himself umnil 
he meant thereby that he was the Arabian Prophet of the gentiles, speaking to 
the gentiles to whom no Apostle had ever been sent before. — Wensinck, The Mvsltm 
Creed, p. ‘6. See Eodwell's Koran, p. 331, footnotes 1 and 2 on Sura vli. 136- 
See, however, ‘ Ali Tabari, The Boole of Religion and Empire, (Tr. by A. Mingana), 
p. 64 f, Muhammad Ali {The Holy Quran, p. 361, footnote 950) says that the 
ttmmt prophet conveys any one of the following three signifioanoss, viz., (1) 

•who knows not reading or writing; (2) one from among the Arabs (among whom 
reading and writing were rare) ; and (3) one coming from Mecca {vmm-ul-Qura, 
the Metropolis of Arabia). Sura xxix. 47 ; “ And Tliou didst not recite any book 
(of revelation) before it : with that right hand of thine thou didst not transcrilm 
one,’’ is taken by Musalmans as conclusive evidence that Muhammad was illiter- 
ate before he received the Quranic revelation. “ Tliere is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to whether he could road or UTite after revelation." See Muhammtfd 
Ali, The Holy Quran, p. 362; Bnc. Br., Vol. .16, p. 646, 
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those of tlic (^luu’iin " — and boasted that even if men and jinn 
wiMo to coinhinc they could not produce a similar book,^® out 
he began to believe also that be was “ all the Apostle ol 
God, ' “ the seal of the projihels. ' ' Two consequences 

h>llowed from this position. Tlic first is that his advent was 
not unexpected, for earlier prophets had jiredicted his on- 
coming and even his name,^' and he had come to give a fuller 
revelation of God's essence and attributes than the. earlier pro- 
phets had done. Although in the Qur’an the references to 
such prophetic Ifiblical passages arc meagre, the hint thrown 
out was seized upon with avidity by ]\luslim theologians and 
the Uhl and the A’cw Testament were ransacked for finding 
out apju'opriate jirophecics regarding the future greatness 
oi the progeny ol Ishmael and the advent and achievcmenls of 


Stira Hi; ii. 21. Soc KoMokc, op. cit., p. 3ii. 

•j Siiia XMi. '.*1, Alitliiiiiiiinul AH tran.'lntcs jinn as evil-dispased men (The 
Hi hi (yititiiu, p. .!i7'.t, fcvv.nolo lIGCi); but only Bomu Alu’lazilitcs took the word in 
!b:t' M il l-. S<(,’ iiri. lilCXII in lliighrs, Die, hi,, !>. 133 f, and Enc, Isl,, I, art, 
D.1INX, 1 '. 10(5. .Sic nl o Wcatcrmarclr, Pagan Surcivah in Mohammedan 
Cjrib.fcMiui, pp. 12 f., 17. 

“ Sura vii. 157 f. Sec Wcusiuck, op. cit,, p. C, on the interpretation of this 
pas .ipc. 

>■ Sura xssiii. 10. The ecal of prophecy was a mole of an unusual size on 
i!u* I’rf.ivhc'.'!- ba k v.iiich, according to the predictions of the scriptures, marked 
hiiu fii ihc Seal of (he i’rophuts (see Hughes, Diclionarij of Islam, 
p. 507; Sir W. .Muir, The Life of .Moliainmacl, p. 52!J). The following quotation 
from Mir/.i tlhul.ain Ahmad of (Jndian, the founder of the Ahmadiyya 
Movement, wlm rb.imcd to liavo comhiiicd in hi.s own person the functions of the 
Mahdi and the Alcs-iali, is of interest hero : “ The chosen ones of God even now 
drink deep at the founUiin of His inspiration and no one ever set a seal upon the 
lips of Gotl. His grace cvi-ii noiv flows in abundance and is bestowed upon men 
as it was hc-itowcd of old. It i.s true that ihc revelation of a perfeet Law and 
necessary rules for the guidance of mankind has put an end to the need of a 
fresh Law to ho revealed from the xUinighty, and apostlcship and prophecy have 
attained their jx-rfeefion in the holy ixirson of our Lord and blaster (?), the Prophet 
Muhammad, may iieace and the blessings of God be upon him, but still an access 
to the sacred fountain of inspiration is not thereby debarred . — Teachings of Islam 
{lfl21), p. 78. 

39 Sura Ixi. G; ii. 83 (see llodwell’s notes). See Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, 
p. 225 f. It seems probable, from the traditions, that the Prophet did not adopt 
the name Aluhammad till after the Flight, and that he was previously called 
Abd-Allah. — ^Rodwcll's Koran, p. 44G (footnote to Ixi. 6). See however EEE. vii. 
87.3. Later theologians gave him 30, 300, or even 1,000 names. — ERE. viii. 872. 
art. AfUIIAAIMAD. Aluhainmed Ali, Muhammad ihc Prophet, Ch. R'., gives ’be 
projihccics about the advent of Muhammad. 
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]\[iihamiiiad.''‘’ Tlie other is tlie claim put forward in the 
Qur’an that althougli tlie earlier prophets had taught mono- 
theism, their successors had allowed their true teachings to be 
forgotten or mixed up with undesirable ingredients and that, 
in conformity with later beliefs, the earlier scriptures too had 
been tampered with and corrupted/’ Later Muslim theolo- 
gians believed also that many passages alluding to Muhammad 
had been deliberately expunged or altered or perversely inter- 
j)rctcd, when retained, to defeat his claim to be recognised as 
the Last Prophet/^ Muhammad had perhaps hoped that by 
2mtting himself in the 2n'oi)hetic line of Moses and Christ, he 
would be able to win the sii2)port of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians, of whoso 2P'ophets he always sj)oke with the greatest 
reverence/^ His failure to win them over altered his entire 
attitude towards these communities, although a su2)erstitioiis 
veneration for a revealed book was I'esponsible for a more 
tolerant attitude towards them than towards people of other 
faiths. Possibly the nearness of the Day of Judgment which 
lie pi'eached in his earlier career was in the manner of the 
Jewish 2irophets, including Jesus, and the virtual abandonment 
of this idea of the imminence of Divine Judgment, or at least a 
catastrophe, was due either to his failure to convert the Jews 
and the Christians wholesale or to his acquisition of temporal 
power. ^ 


^0 See, c.g,, The Booh of Religion and Empire, by ‘ Ali Tabari (Tr. A. 
Mingana). See Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, p, 234 f., p. 240. 

Sura ii. 70-73, 169, 254; iv. 48; t. 16-18, 45. See Enc. IsL, H, p. 1066; 
Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, Lecrt. VII, csp. pp. 219-22. 

^2 History has a curious habit of repeating itself. “ Tlie Slii’as in their 
hatred of * Othman, their great aversion, assort that the original text has been 
gravely changed and even mutilated. The Kharijites exclude the 12th Sura, ■which 
they treat as a romantic story.” — Lammens, Islam ; Beliefs and Institutions, p. 33. 
See Enc. IsL, n, pp. 1070-71; Sir William Muir, The Mohammedan Controversy 
and other articles, p. 150; Life of Mohammad, p. xxiii f. 

<3 The Muliammadans believe that the faults in action and kno'wledge 
of the prophets to be found in the scriptures of other religions are partly due no 
doubt to theii- human nature but they are also partly due to fabrications of the 
.Tews and Christians. — See Al Bayan (In -reduction to the Commentary on 
Holy Qoran), p. 193, by M. A. M. Abdul Haqq. 

it Lammens. op. cit., p. 47. The doctrine of the future life was preached 
in the early days as a warning of the approaching end of the world and the Day 
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]\riilianini{ul*s concH']ition of the function and power of 
a propliet seems lo have undergone considerable modification 
in course of liis ministry. His original intention seems to 
liavo been to go l)ack to tlic later Jewish conception of a 
prophet wlio is a messenger of God, no doubt, but who has 
no sU])er]nmian ]iretensions. His greatest objection to Chris- 
tianity was that it had deified Christ and Mary and reduced 
God to a third of three. He vehemently denounced what 
he considered to be a tritheism and repeatedly urged that 
Christ was a mail and an apostle of God like other prophets 
before him. ^V]lile he was quite willing, therefore, to be- 
lieve that ('lirist was immaculately conceived, performed 
many miracles and even escaped the Cross (a likenese of 
Jesus being really crucified), he systematically rejected the 
idea of the divine sonship of Jesus (as of Ezra)^® although 
assigning lo him a distinctive position among the prophets 
by calling him the Spirit of God or the Word which God con- 
veyed into jMary.'^" Conformably to this line of thought, 


of Jtidgincnt; yet !ic liad afterwards to make the martyrs in his cause enter 
paradise at once, and his enemies enter hell immediately after death — a belief not 
easily reconciled with the fonticr. — ERE. viii. 875. See Bell, op. ciU, p. 201 f. 

•*5 Aluliammad ihoiighi that the Christian Trinity was composed of God, 
Mary and Clirist and that Gabriel was the Holy Ghost. See Sura v. i7-9. 110; 
iv. IGfl. It has been suggc.sted that the mistake of Muhammad arose from the 
fact that (he word Houah, llm Holy Ghost, is of the feminine gender in some 
Oriental tongues and i.s fjguratiTcly styled the mother of Christ in the gospel of 
the Nazarenes. (See in this connection Cheyno, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient 
Israel, p. 20 f.) But, as Gibbon points out, “ tho Christians of the seventh century 
had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism : the public and private vows 
were addressed to tho relics and images that disgraced the temples of the East : 
the tlironc of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration; and the Collyridian heretics, who flourished 
in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested) the Virgin Mary with the name and honours 
of a goddess.” — Gibbon, op. cit:, Ch. 1, Vol. II, p. 432 -(with footnote). See EEK. 
viii. 476. 

« Sura ix. 30. That the Jews regarded Ezra as a son of God is due lo 
Muhammad's own invention. — Ilodwell’s Koran, p. 524, f.n. 9. See also Gibbon, 
He. cit., p. 4^ (with f«S>tnotc). See also Sura ii. 261 and cf. Neb. u. 13. 

« Sea Sura iii. 48. For the Cbristology of the Qur’an, see Lammens, 
op. cit., p. 50 f. and art. JESUS CHRIST in Hughes, Dictionarp of Mam, 
p. 229 f. (esp. p. 233 where a Hadith has been quoted). In his celestial ioumey , 
however, Muhammad saw Jesus in one of the lower heavens. See Hughes, op. «£., 
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Miiliammacl calls him a Jiiessciigci* aiicl sci’vant of Allah and 
thinks that nothing prevented Allah from endowing, him 
(Muhammad) with the powoi- of peidorming miracles except 
that these had been treated as lies by their contemporraries, 
when performed by earlier proi)hcts/® The miracle on which 
ho bases his prophetshij)^® during this period is the miracle ol 
the QurTin ; but for this it is not Jicccssai’y to sup])ose that ho 
was anything more than a mere man.®° In fact, a tradition 
records that his J'ight of interceding with God accrued after 
God had forgiven his sins, both first and last.®^ 

But another strain of thought soon crossed this line of 
thinking. Performance of miracles had come to be looked 
upon as a part of prophetic function and the Jews and Chris- 
tians could score an obvious victory over the Apostle of Islam 
by pointing to his incapacity in this respect.^ Then, again, 
Christ had been regarded as sinless and he was believed to 

pp. 235, 351-62. See Wcnsinck, op. ci*., pp. 2'13-‘id (reappenranco of Jesus to 
slay tlie anti-Christ); Macdonald, Aspects of Islavi, p. 244 f; Sir W. Muir, Life 
of Molianiinadf p. 143 f. 

The Ghassaniyas alone denied the aposllcsliip of Jesus. — See Wensinck, op. 
cit., p. 114. Per contra see Ghaaall who arowed Hint ‘ Christianity would be the 
absolute expression of truth were it not for its dogma of Trinity and its denial 
of the divine mission of Muhammad ’ (See Lammons, op. cit., p. 121). 

48 For the most part the old prophets only servo lo inlroduce a little variety 
in point of form, for they are almost in every case facsimiles of Mohammed him- 
self. — ^Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, p. 29. 

49 According to Islam miracles happen either lo support Allah’s Prophets 
in a visible way {mu'djiza) or lo signify Divine Grace towards the saint through 
whom they lake place (karama). — See AVonsinck, op. cit., pp. 224-26; also Mac- 
donald, Rel, Att. and Life in Isl., p. 49 f. (discussing Ibn Khaldun’s theory): 
Macdonald, Asp. of Isl., p. 231. For the conception of mmacles in. Islam, see 
Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam, p. 240 f. 

50 See Suras xvii. 92-7 ; xxix. 49 ; xiii. 27-30 ; xviii. 110. See Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, p. 232. See also Nicholson, Idea of Personality in Swjism, 
p. 58 : Both the Suiistic wait and the Shi’ite Imam are claimed to be “ divine 
men, really one with God, whereas Moh.ammed, as described in the Koran, is no 
more than a man subject to human weaknesses, who receives at intervals the 
Divine revelations, not from God but from an angel.” For the origin of the cult 
of saints in Islam, see Westermarck, Pag. Sur. in Moh. Civ,, p. 94 f. 

51 Mishhat, Bk. XXIII. Ch. XII, quoted by Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 
p. 233 (art. JESUS CHRIST). Of. Sura xlviii. 2. 

52 It is interesting to note that the Christian claim was responsible for tne 
introduction of the miraculous into Zoroastrianism also. — See Jlhalla, Zoroastnon 
Theology, p. 195. 
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liavc bodily ascended to heaven after Jiis crucifixion.®* The 
Qur’an does not contain tlie full reply to these allegations of 
inferiority hut it docs coiitain the germs. Just as an obscure 
\e.dic j)assago -would often be elaborated in the Puranas, so 
also on the few stray and obscure passages of the Qur’an -were 
built up in the Traditional literature (hadith) many stories of 
^Muhammad's achievements in the fields of prophec}'- and 
miracle. In the Qur’an itself there is reference to the split- 
ting of the moon (liv. 1-2),®"’ angelic help at the battle of 
Badr (iii. 1201®® and the night journey from Mecca to Jeru- 
salem (xvii. 1). But the Traditionalists, obviously keeping 
in mind what miracles Jesus and other prophets had per- 
formed, ascribed similar n'orks to Muhammad®® and went one 
step further by supposing that, mounting on the mysterious 
Buraq, he had ascended in the bod}', while awake, to heaven 
and conversed with God, thus excelling in a v^ay the feat of 
Jesus;®' they also enumerated the events, predicted by him, 
which took place cither during his life-time or after his 
death.®® In a similar fashion the sinlessness of the prophets, 
at least after accepting their vocation, became a dogma in 


55 Tlio Talmudists mentioned nine (or thirteen) individuals who were tians- 
lated to heaven. — See Eodwell's Koran, p. 115, n. 2. (Sura 3dx. 58). 

5> See Eodwell's Koran, p. 64, n. 1; Hughes, Die. of Isl., pp. 350-51. 

55 This oo?urs in a Medinese Sura. See also another Medinese verse, Sura viii. 
i7. See also xxxiii. 10. 

56 For a list see Hughes, Die. of Isl., p. 351; 'Ali Tabari, op. cit., p. 30 f.; 
EEE. vii. 878. Muhammad's own belief was that " no apostle had come with 
miracles unless by the leave of God ” (Sura xiii. 33). See Bell, op. dt., n. 198 f ; 
Margoliouth, Ear. Dev. Muh., p. 239 f; Gibbon, op. cit., H, pp. 436-37; Sir 
William Muir, Life of Mohammad, pp. xlvii, Iviii. For a severe criticism of 
the miracles ascribed to Muhammad by the Traditional Literature, see Sir Williajii 
hfuir, The .Apology of .41 Kindy, pp. 53-62. For the assimilation of Muhammad 
to Christ, see Guillaume, op. cit., p. 132 f. 

57 Some commentators make it a vision as indicated in Sura xvii. 62. But 
the orthodox creed demands a belief in the reality of the night murney and the 
ascension. See Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. 298 (Appendix 
1— A Short Creed by Al-Ash’ari) ; also p. 313. See Muhammad Ali, The Holy 
Quran, p. 573, footnote 1441. A full treatment of the subject is to be found in 
J. C. Archer, Mystical Elevicnts in Mohammed, pp. 44-55 : he calls it ‘* a mystic 
experience, a breaking through into the unseen world, a snatching away in the 
spirit, and withal, a conviction " (p. 49). See Enc. Isl., H, p. 553, art. ISEa' 

a. ’Ali Tabari, op. cit., p. 37 f. 
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later Muslim belief althongli earlier accounts were en- 
tirely different and even in canonical hadiil] “ Muham- 
mad’s impeccability is never mentioned,”®® not to talk of his 
freedom from polytheism at all times.®® The whole belief 
was evidently modelled on Christianity and gave rise to the 
tradition that the heart of Muhammad was taken out by two 
angels and ivashed clean ivith snoiv of all sinful elements in 
order to qualify him for his unique relationship to divine re 
velation.®^ 

The last stage is represented by Muhammad’s belief that 
not only ivas ho a prophet after the manner of earlier prophets 
but also an Apostle destined to bo the last one. He no longer 
believes that “to its owm book shall every nation be sum- 
moned ” ®* on the Day of Judgment and that salvation w^as 
not of the Muslims only but also of the Jews, the Christians, 
and the Sabeites.®® No difference is made between the pro- 
phets of old so as to give any pre-eminence to the follow'ers of 
Moses and Jesus, and all people are expected to receive Islrira 
as an indispensable complement to their faith in order to be 
saved. ®^ ” This day have I perfected your religion for you and 
have completed my favours and blessings upon you, and I 
have been pleased by making Islam your religicn.”®® The 


59 EBE. 3d. 568, art. SIN (Muslim). "Wensinck, op. off., p. 218. 

60 See W’^ensinck, op. cit., p. 192. It has been pointed out that one of the 
sons of Muhammad bore the pagan name 'Abd Jfanaf. " Sprenger has conjectured 
that ‘ Abd Allah, Tahir. al-Tayib and other epithets were later substituted for 
the name ‘ Abd Manaf.” — "Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 240, 242. 

61 Margoliouth, Ear. Dev. Muh., p. 248. Gabriel is also credited with the 
same function. See M. Ali’s Holy Quran, p. 1201, note 2761. Also Archer, 
Mystical Elements in Mohammed, p. 41 f, for versions and interpretations. 

62 Sura :dv. 27. Cf. 2 Tim. 3.16 : “ All scripture inspired of God is profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for amendment, and for moral discipline, to make the 
man of God proficient and equip him ■with good work of eveiy' kind.’ See Bell. 
op. cit., p. 124. 

63 See Eodwell’s Koran, p. 373, n. 2 to Sura ii. 59; v. 73,. 

61 Sura ii. 130, 285 (thus abrogating or contradicting ii. 254 and some verses 
in xi.v and xvii. 57); iv. 151. See IVensinck, op. cit., p. 113. Eor the development 
of the idea that Islam is the only true religion, see Sir ‘William Muir, Life of 
Mohammad, pp. 160-54; also T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, p. 3f. 

65 Sura V. 5. See Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam, p. 208 U 
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revelation ‘ Let there be no compulsion in religion was 
never intoruled to be applied to the idolaters of Arabia (or to 
apostates),®’ either in theory or in practice, for iconoclasm 
(and extreme punishment of infidels and apostates) was a reli- 
gious duty with Islam : to the people possessing a ‘ scrip- 
turary ' religion, toleration Avas conceded in theory but often 
administered with galling severity in practice.®® To quote 
]\rargoliouth,®’ “ The ultimate system adopted was to per- 
mit the existence of communities which professed to follow 
a revealed book, but to disarm them and make them tribu- 
tary; this condition is identified by some purists with that of 
slaves. TIic existence of communities to which this descrip- 
tion did not apply was forbidden.”™ Possibly the older 
view, ‘ The Qur'an in one hand and sword in the other ’ as 
the method of Muhammadan conversion, requires a little 
modification to-day, but there can be no doubt that at times 
and in places the victorious armies of Islam did follow this 
fanatical jwocedurc in times of war,’^ remembering that 
only the faithful are brethren,”™ and that, in times of 

Sura ii, 257. See iii. 19. See The Apology of Al Kindy, p. 98. 

c* A well-.nutlicnticnted tradition ascribes to Mubammad the saying “ I am 
ordered io malce war on people (ill thy say : There is no God but Allah." — See 
Wensinck, op. ci(., pp. 13, 19. See also Sura sri. 108. 

See The Apology of A1 Kindy, p. 97. See Margoliouth, Bar. Dev. Muh., 
p. 101 f. The tolcrclion did not extend to Arab Jews or Christians |p. 105). — 
See pp. US f., 132; also Sir William Aluir, Life of Mohammad, p, 454. 

MERE. nii. 877. See Hughes, Die. Isl, p. 243 f., art, JIHAD (The whole 
article is illuminating as regards the war ethics of the Muslims). Jihad was 
regarded as the sixth pillar of Islam by the Kharijites. — -See Lammens, op. cit., 
p. 63. See Gnillautne, Traditions of Islam (1924), p. 110 f., on Jihad; Enc. Isl., I, 
p. 1041. 

SrargoHouth admits, however, that '* exemption from militaiy service and 
from the burdensome ceremonies of Islam aided the tolerated communities in a 
variety of ways, and counteracted some of the effects of humiliation and oppres- 
sion." — Early Development of Muhammadanism, pp. 100-01. See T, W. Arnold, 
op. cif., pp, 51).02. 

In The Apology of Al Kindy (tr. Sir William Muir), p. 61’, occur.?, for 
instance, the following sentence : " Instead of miracles, the claim of thy Master 
was enforced simply by the sword.” (See also pp. 95, 100.) See art. PERSECU- 
TION (Muhammadan) in ERE. ix, 607; also the saying of Muhammad, quoted in 
Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, p. 448 : “ There shall not cease from the midrt 
of my people a party engaged in fighting for the truth, until Anti-christ appear. 

See T. W, Arnold, op. cit., pp. 69, 75 and 67 (the ordinance of Umar). . 

^ Sura xlix. 10. 
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peace, they heaped such indignities, inconveniences and in- 
securities on the adherents of other faiths that the civil and 
moral coercion amounted almost to a forcible conversion. 
When Muhammad conceived Islam to l)c destined for 
the whole world — as “ an admonition to all created 
beings, he could not obviously regard himself as 
no better than his predecessors nor could he concede that 
each nation was to have its ovm prophet.'^'’ He claimed that 
he had been sent as “ mercy unto all creatures ” and that to 
him belonged the unique distinction of closing the prophetic 
line altogether : henceforth salvation was of the Musliins 
only and the Qur’an was the uncreated word of God much 
as the Logos was in Christianity. He thereby negated in 
practice, in so far as it related to the future, his own revela- 
tion ; “ To each age its Book. What He pleaseth doth God 
abrogate or confirm ; for with Him is the source of revela- 
tion. 

To this stage belongs the famous declaration of Muslim 
faith (shahada ) : “ There is no God but Allah and Muham- 
mad is the Apostle of Allah.” The Jews had preached that 


73 See Suras sxxviii, 87 f ; xxs-vi. 69 f ; xsi, 107 ; xsv. 1. 

The doctrine of predestination compels the Muslims to believe, however, 
that even in the remotest future the distinction between Muslims and non-Muslima 
will persist. How else would this verse be fulfilled? : * Moreover had thy Ixird 
pleased. He had assuredly made mankind of one religion : but those) only to whom 
thy Xjord hath granted his mercy will cease to differ. And unto this hath He 
created them; for the word of thy Lord shall be fulfilled, “I will assuredly fill 
hell with Djiim and men together ” ’ (Sura xi. 120). 

74 See Wensinck, op. cit. pp. 6-6; T. W. Arnold, op. eft., pp. 28-31; Muham- 
mad Ali, The Religion of Islam, p. 258 f. 

75 Thus in Sura vii, 155-66, God speaks to Moses in the following way 

‘ T will inflict my chastisement on whom I will, and my mercy embraceth all things, 
and I 'write it down for those who fear Me, and pay the alms, and believe in 
our signs, who follow the Apostle, the unlettered Prophet — ^whom they find des- 
cribed with them in the Law and Evangel. What is right will he enjoin them, 
and- forbid them what is wrong, and will allow them healthful viands, and 
prohibit the impure, and will ease them of their burden, and of the yokes which 
"were upon them; and those who believe in him, and strengthen him, and help 
him, and follow the light which hath been sent down with him, these are 
they- with whom -it shall be weU.’-’ (C/. Christ’s spying: For my yoke is easy,- 

and- my -.burden is light.") ■ ■ a' 

76 Sura xin. 'M-39. Md. Ali translates the verses in a different way and 

with a different meaning (see Holy Quran, p. 608). 
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i’ahweh was one Yahweh and Israel was his prophet and the 
Christians had substituted for the prophetship of the tribe 
the individual and unique prophetship of Jesus. In the 
Islamic formula of faith, while the first or negative 
half was directed against polj'theism of all' kinds, the second 
or positive half was directed against other monotheisms. It 
is not enough to believe that God is one; it is also necessar}' 
to believe in the revelation of God through Muhammad,^ 
No longer does he sa}^ that he is a mere wamer or that he is 
like one of the Apostles that had gone before or that he came 
to confirm their messages.^® He now claims to have come as 
the special Apostle of the Meccans to preach God’s message 
in the form of an Arabic Qur’an, and it is not open to them to 
place him alongside the prophets of other people.^® He is 
the last and the best of the Apostles and the Qur’an is an in- 
fallible guide. Muslims are forbidden henceforth to scan the 
Qur’an too scrutinisingly and to find out that certain state- 
ments there contradict Biblical accounts — ^that, for instance, 
Moses’ (and Aaron’s) sister and Jesus’ mother are not identi- 
cal, that Christ did not escape the Cross,®” that Baptism was 
not a dyeing of the Christians’ clothes, that no table was 
sent out of heaven that it might be a recurring festival (the 


Gf, Siira Ivii. 28 : ‘‘ 0 ye -who believe I fear God and believe in bis 
Apostle : two portions of his mercy will He give yon.” 

78 See Sura ii. 114 ; “ But until thou follow their religion, neither the dews 
nor the Christians will ever he satisfied with thee. Say : verily, guidance of God, 
— that is the guidance ! And if after ‘ the knowledge ’ which hath reached thee, 
thou follow their desires, thou shalt fin'd from God neither helper nor protector. 
They to whom we have given the book, and who read it as it ought to be read, — 
these believe therein : hut whoso believeth not therein, these are they who shall 
be the losers.” See Lammens, op. cit., p. 50. 

79 See Wensinck, op, cit., pp. 203-03. 

so On the Quranic 'view that Christ did not die on the Cross is based the 
following belief of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, the founder of the Ahmadiya 
Movement : ” Jesus did not die on the cross, hut was taken do'wn by his disciples 
in a Swoon, and healed within forty days by a miraculous ointment called, in 
Persian, Marliam-i-Isa. He then travelled to the East on a mission to the ten 
lost tribes of the children of Israel, believed by Ahmad to be the peoples of 
Afghanistan and Kas hmir , and finally died at the age of 120, and was buried in 
Khan Tar Street, in Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir.” (H- A. Walter, TJic 
Ahmadiya Movement, p. 90). Kor similar belief in Christian sects, see Beil, op. 
cit., p, 164. 
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THE QHr’aN and THE BIBLE 

Eucharist) to the Cliristimis — nud tliat for certain other 
statements the authority is not the Bible but the Talmudic 
literature and certain Christian heresies.®'* The faithful are 
to learn their Biblical history from the Qur’an which is the 
revealed word of God :®^ any discrepancy betivecn it and the 
Bible is to be set down to the loss of tradition among the 
Jews or to parts of the Bilile licing composed by secular hands.®^ 
For the message of salvation that he brought Muhammad 
could claim that for all times to come peace should be invoked 
on him personally whenever his name is uttered and Divine 
mercy invoked on him and his descendants in the daily prayers 
of the faithful ®® in addition to the acknowledgment of his 
Apostleship. 

How far Muhammad conceived his message to be uni- 
versal is difficult to ascertain. He thought as a Remite and 

81 Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 54, art. CHRISTIANITY, and p. 110, art. 
EUCHARIST. A critical revision would have cut out the most glaring anachron* 
isms : the coDfosion between the two Marys (19, 22), between Haman. minister 
of King Abasuerus, and the minister of Moses’ Pharaoh (Qoran 28. 6-7, 38; 40. 
38); the fusion into one of the legends of Gideon, Saul, David and Goliath (2, 
250, etc.); the story of the Samaritan (sic) who is alleged to have made the Jews 
worship the golden calf (20, 87, etc).— Lammens, op. cit., p. 39. See, however, 
Muhammad Ali, The Holy Quran, p. 117, footnote 331. See Hughes, Dio. IsU, 
art. ‘lAIESN; also Enc. Ish, II, pp. 473-70. 

82 Muliammad’s justification for treating the Jewish written and iinwritton 
laws on the same level is that the Jews themselves believed that they had both been 
revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai. The Musalmans followed the Jews in this 
respect and treated the traditions of the Prophet as equally binding on the faithful 
with the Quranic revelations. 

83 “ Whatever Allah quotes in the Koran from Moses or other Prophets, 
from Pharaoh or from Satan, is the speech of Allah in relation to theirs. The 
speech of Allah is uncreated, but the speech of Moses and other creatures JS 
created.” — ^Art. 3 of The Kikh Akbar n (Wensinck, op. cit., p. 189). See Sura 
xcviii. 2-3. 

84 See libwaja Kamaluddin, Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 170 f ; Margoliouth, 
Ear. Dev. Muh., pp. 63, 64, 232 f; Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam, p. 211 f. 

The number of sacred books delivered to mankind is said to have been 104; 
of these ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned in the Qur an), 
thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham, the Taurdt to Moses, the Zabur to David, the 
Injil to Jesus, and the Qur'dn to Muhammad. The one hundred scriptures ’ given 
to Adam, Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed ^ahifah (a pamphlet), and the 
other four Kitab (a book); but all that is necessary for the Muslim to know of 
these inspired records is supposed to have been retained in the Qur’an. — Hughes, 
Dio. Isl., art. PROPHETS, p. 475. 

85 These' form part of the Tahiya and the Tashahhud in the Salat faaujaz or 
daily prayer). See Hughes, Dio. Isl., art. PRAYER, p. 468. See Ali labari 
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regarded himself as confirming the message of Biblical pro- 
plicts and a few others whose identity cannot be definitely 
established now.^® He was the divinely chosen prophet of 
the Arabs and at one time accepted the position 
that other nations liad their own prophets by whose 
revelations they would be judged on the Day of 
dudgment. He undertook to rid Arabia of its idolatry 
and jiolytlieism, and he conceded that on the Day of 
Judgment other Apostles would similarl}" act as witnesses in 
respect of their own people. Tradition, however, ascribes to 
him a number of letters written to contemporary potentates 
— the Emperor at Byzantium, the King of Persia, the Negus 
of Abyssinia and the Governor of Eg,ypt — and inviting them 
to embrace Islam. If their authenticity can be established — 
Wcnsinck thinks they are “ of a doubtful authority, if indeed 
they are not wliolly legendary,”®^ — they will prove that 


(o;i. di., p. 40) wlio connects this with Sura .tciv. 1-4. (For Jenish and Christian 
influence on Muslim prajer, see Bell, op. of., pp. 142-43.) 

^ The of 2:) proiiliets are said to occur in the Qur’an, but there is 

donbt about two (.Vesop and Alc.\audcr the Great). Muhammad is related to hare 
said th.at tbcrc were 121,000 jjrophcts and 315 (313?) apostles. Nine of the apostles 
or ni03S5ngcr.e— Noah, Abraham, David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus and 
.^IuIlanlInad— aro o.allcd " possessors of constancy,” and six — Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jc«us and .Muiiaminnd— arc dignilled wi'.b special titles (Muhammad being 
called Jfa'sfihrnrili, tlic jrcsscTigcr of God). — See Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 475. See 
Wcnsinck, op. df., pp. 202-01, 2G7. Post-canonical Tradition shows a perpetual 
tendency to enlarge the nuiiibcr of Prophets as well as that of Apostles. The 
latter do :iot exceed the number of .313, whereas that of the Prophets varies between 
1,000 and 221,000.— Wcnsinck, op. cif., p. 204. In the Kuran a difference is made 
between the Apostle and the Proidiet, in so far as the former is representative 
of a community or people (iimnia) to wliich God has sent liim. . . The Kuranic 
series of Apostles comprises Nuh (Noah), Lut (Lot), Ismail, Musa, Shn’aib 
(Jethro), Hud, Salih and 'Isa (Jesus). Tlie number of Prophets mentioned in 
the Kuran is larger. . . Tliey arc not sent each to a different people but they walk 
in the footsteps of the Apostles, their predecessors. Consequently, according to 
the doctrine of the Kuran, every Aiwstle is as such also a Prophet; but no: every 
Prophet is at the same time an Apostle. TJiis is also the view of early 
Christianity. — Wcnsinck, op, cit., p. 204. Sec also Sura ii. 2-54 : ” Some of the 
apostles Wo have endowed more highly than others.” See also Suras ii. 137; 
rii. 6; also Wcnsinck, op. cit., pp. 177, 203. 

Wcnsinck, op. cit., pp. 7-8. But sec Ency. Bri., Vol. 15, art. 
JIOHAJnrED. See Sir W. aiuir. Life of Mohammad, Ch. XX; T. W. Arnold, 
op. oil., p. 28. 
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Miiliaramacl intended to carry out in practice the Divine in- 
junction, “We liave not sent thee otherwise than to man- 
kind at largo, to announce and to warn.”®® We now see the- 
full significance of tlie shahada. Muliamniad wished to 
steer clear of the weakness of Judaism which did not give to 
prophets a place in the creed on account of its strict mono- 
theism, and of Christianity wliich elevated the prophet to 
such a divine Jieiglit that monotheism itself was in danger. 
The shaliada preserved both ficwish monotheism and Chris- 
tian emphasis on the importance of the prophet. 

Matters became complicated when the Apostle was 
conceived to combine in himself the functions of a 
Warner on earth and a witness and an intercessor 
before God, the traditional literature going as usual 
bej'ond the Quranic position. There is every reason 
to think that while in its theory of God Muham- 
madanism went back to Judaism, in its theory of Prophet it 
absorbed more and more Christian ideas. It is difficult to 
see how if God had predetermined certain souls for salvation 
and others for hell-fire, intercession could be of any avail;®’ 
but in Muhammadanism, as in other religions, the logic of 
the heart was allowed to overthrow theological consistency 


8® Sura xxxiv. 27. See also xxi. 107 ; v. 5 (See M. A. Alam, Islam and 
Christianity, Ch. V ; T. IV. Arnold, op. cit., pp. 4-6.) 

®9 The Wahhabis distinguish three types of intercession of which one only 
io applicable to Muhammad's intercession with Alliih. First, there is “ the inter- 
cession from regard ” (Shafa'at-i-Wajahah) as when a king pardons a criminal 
on the intercession of the vizier whose position merits consideration of a -equest 
from him. Secondly, there is " the intercession from affection ” (Shafa'ih-t- 
makahbah) as when a king pardons a criminal on the intercession of the. queen 
or the princes whom he loves. But to suppose that God would pardon a sinner 
out of regard or affection for any individual is a Sliirku'l-tasarruf, ascribing power 
to others than God. The true interpretation of intercession is that a king may 
himself wish to pardon the criminal but fears that the majesty of the law 
thereby be lowered. At this point the vizier (or the queen or a prince) intercedes 
with the tacit consent of the king. This is " the intercession by permission 
{UliafS'at-i-ba'izn) and Muhammad will have this power with God. The Wahhabis 
hold that Muhammad does not have this power now but will possess it at the 
Day of Judgment; but all other Musalmans believe that he has it now.— See 
Hughes, Die. Isl., art. SHIEK, pp. 679-80. See also Enc. Isl., IV, p- 378 f. 
(esp. p. 880). 
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and the orthodox coininuiiity finally accepted the intercessory 
power of the Prophet as a part of the creed.®® The most 
intractahle passage is tSura ii. 45 ; “ Fear a day in which a 
soul sliall not avail for a soul at all, nor shall any intercession 
l)c accepted from them, nor shall any ransom be taken, nor 
any help he given them.” while Siira xxxix. 45 lays down 
that intercession is wholly with God. But possibly here too 
Muhaminad had to how down to a tribal superstition. The 
Meccans evidently believed that lower gods could intercede 
v.dth Allah and at a moment of weakness Muhammad too 
had conceded that of Al-Lat, Al-Uzza and Al-Manat, the 
three exalted female deities, intercession might be expected — 
a statement which he later on ascribed to Satanic suggestion 
and withdrew.”^ Apparently he felt that a substitute was 
wanted but that the supreme authority of Allah must at the 
same time be maintained. The Qur’an nowhere mentions 
explicitly that jMuhaminad will act as an intercessor, but 
Muhammadan theologians have professed to find a justifica- 
tion for their belief in his advocacy in Stira xvii. 82 : “It 
may he that thy Lord will raise thee to a glorious station,’’®'’ 
and in Sura xciii. 5 : “ And thy Lord shall assuredly be 
bounteous to thee and thou be satisfied.’’ The Mu'tazilites 
felt justified in rejecting the doctrine of intercession as being 
contrary to the main teacliing of the Qur’an (and also because 
it seriously affected the question of Divine justice for volun- 
tarj- sin) and taught that no deliverance of one who had en- 
tered Hell was possible;®® but, possibly under Christian in- 


Sea WnsTyat AbT Hnnira, crt. 95, and Fikh Akbar II, art. 20, in Wensinck, 
op. cil., pp. 180, 19-1 (also pp. 180 f and 61 0* 

See also Ixxiv. 49 ; Ixxxii. 19. 

92 Suras X. 19 ; xliii. 86. 

92 Sura liii. 19-20. See Uodwell’s Koran, p. 56, footnote 6; Sir William 
Muir, Life of Mohammad, p. 81 f. 

9* In Bodwell's Koran this is xvii, 82. The nnrertainty of interpretation 
ip brought out by the fact that this identical "passage is recited during the Azan 
(call to public prayer) by religious Muslims as a prayer to God that He might 
grant the Maqam Mahmud to the Prophet. — See Hughes, Dio. IsL, p. 318, art. 
MAQ5M MAHMUD, 

See also Wensinck, op. eft., p. 181. 

95 See Wensinck, op. cit., p. 61. . 
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fliiciice, oi’tliodoxy veered round to tlic view that Muliammnd 
was “ a living intercessor at tlic throne of God.”®® Obviously 
this intercession, consistently with the general tenor of 
Quranic teaching on the subject, must be permitted by 
Allah,®^ and tin’s permission is granted either to pure beings 
like the angels (Suras xl. 7 ; xlii. 3 ; xxi. 28-29) or to those who 
bear witness to the tiaith (Sura xliii. 86)®® and whose words are 
appi’ovcd hy God (Sura xx. 108) ; and again such intercession 
is permissihlc only in I'espect of those who have entered into 
covenant with the God of Mercy (Sura xix. 90).®® The final 
opinion of Muslim orthodoxy is that Muhammad intercedes 
for those who have committed great sins^°° and the right of 
intercession extends also to angels, prophets, the learned and 
the martyrs. To quote Wensinck : ” In early Christian 
literature we find the angels, the patriarchs, the Prophets, the 
Apostles and the Martyrs as those who will intercede on 
behalf of sinners. The same classes of men are the holders 
of the privilege of intercession in Isvlam.”^®^ The superiority 
of Muhammad is established by the fact that when on the 
Day of Judgment the Faithful will approach other prophets 
for intercession they will all excuse themselves but Muham- 
mad will, with the permission of Allah, ” rescue from Hell 
all those in whose heart a grain of faith has persisted. 


The Wahliabia state that the intercession of their prophet will only be 
by the permission (Izn) of God at the last day, and that there is no intercession . 
for sins until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of the Qur’an and the Tradi- 
tions seems to be in favour of this view. — Hughes, Die. of Isl., p. 214, art. 
INTERCESSION. 

97 Suras ii. 256 ; x. 3 ; xx. 108 ; xxxiv. 22 ; Ixxviii. 38. 

98 Muhammadan commentators include here Jesus and Ezra. — See Rodwell’s 
Koran, p. 136, n.l. 

99 There could be no intercession for infidels (Sura ix. 114). — See Wensinek, 
op. cit., pp. 183, 239. 

100 See Wensinck, op. cit., p. 182 f. The Mu'tazilites say that Muhammad’s 
intercession i6 not for the prevention of punishment but for the increase of 
merit. — See Hughes, Dio. Isl., art, INTERCESSION, p. 216. 

101 Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 215. 

102 Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 180, 182. Even Allah Himself is supposed to 
intercede (p. 182). 

103 Wensinck, op. cit., p. 182. The traditions are not definije about the place 
where the intercession would be made — ^it might be either at the bridge (over 
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Apparently here was something to match Jesus’ descent into 
Hell to release its inmates. Tlie last transformation in this 
line of thought is the doctrine of the Light of Muhammad^®^ 
which is sn})poscd to have existed before all creation, being 
the tirst thing to be created by God, and to have given rise to 
all other things, including the heavens, the paradises and 
hells, the throne of God, the angels, and the mind. TJie 
assimilation with the pre-existent Messiah of the Christians 
is almost complete in this conception, the only distinction 
being that whereas Christ was regarded as co-eternal witli God 
and was himself invested Avitli the creative function, the light 
of >ruhaminad is a thing created from the light of God and 
only hirnishcs the. material of subsequent creation. Similar 
to this type of thought is the belief that “ the Prophet’s call 
was at least coeval with the creation of Adam,” that he was 
npjKjinted to the proplietic office when Adam was only half 


uliieh all ooiilg have to pa$s after death) or at the balance (where merits are weighed) 
or at the basin (the pond of abundance) — Ibid, p. 169. (Another tradition substitutes 
the reading of the book for the pond of abundance.) 

The follonang description from Hughes, Die, IsL, art. AL-HAQIQATP 
•L.MDHAMMADTYAH, p. 162, will suffice : 

The Prophet said, " The first thing created wes the light of your Prop’.iet, 
which was created from the light of God. This light of mine roamed about wherever 
God willed, and when the Almighty resolved to make the world, be divided this 
light of hruhammad into four portions ; from the first he created the Pen (qofatn} ; 
from the second the Tablet (leuh); from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (‘ arsh) ; the fourth portion was divided into four sections ; from 
the first were created the Hamalatu’l-’Arsh, or the eight angels who support the 
tlirono of God; from the second, the kursi, or lower throne of God; from the 
third, the angels; and the fourth, being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven heavens, (3) the earth, (3) the seven 
paradises and seven hells, (4) and again from a fonith section were created (1) 
the light of the eyes, (2)' the light of the mind, (3) the light of the love of the 
Unity of God, (4) the remaining portion of creation.” See also The Legacy of 
Islam, p. 225; Nicholson, Idea of Per. in Svfism, pp. 68-60; Sir William Muir, 
The Mohammedan Gontrooersy and other articles, pp. 77-79. • 

105 Cf. The Nicenc Creed : * Light of light.’ 

Jnr considers the created Buh or the archetypal Spirit of Mohammed as 
a mode of the uncreated Holy Divine Spirit and as the medinm through which 
God becomes conscious of Himself in creation.” — ^Nicholson, Studies in Isl. Mys., 
p. ilO (See also Idea of Personality in Sufism, p 46). 

47 
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created. Tlie conception of the Mahdi or the Guide.^®^ 
wlio, according to Muslim tradition, will appear in the last 
days to “ fill the earth with equity and justice ” and to 
give strength and stability to Islam,” has obvious analogy 
with the Christian belief about the .sending of the Comforter 
and the second advent of Christ and was a]}])arently prompted 
by the latter, only that the orthodox believe that both the 
Mahdi and the Messiah (JosusP® would come to “fill the whole 
world with the knowledge of God.” It is not impossible that 
both in Christianity and in Islam the idea of a last prophet 
was connected with the belief in the imminence of the T)ay 
of Judgment and that in both a change in that belief led to 
the idea of a return of the Prophet during the last days. 

We may now return from this digression about the nature 
and function of Muhammad as the Prophet of God to a consi- 
deration of the nature of God as revealed in the Qur’an. As is 
to be expected, the hostility of Muhammad to all sorts of 
polytheism made him disown not only his country’s gods hut 
also the Christian trinity and go back to the awful majesty 
of the Jewish unitary God.^®® The use he made of Allah was 

106 Margolioutli Ear. Dev. Muh., pp. 242, 218. In a tradition Allah is made 
to deslare : " Had it not been for tliec, I had not crea*cd the worlds.” — Macdonald, 
Religious Attitude avd Life in Islam, p. 10. In his Mishhat al-Anwar Ohazali 
introduees a being called by him al-MtiVa, " the Obeyed One,” which Nicholson 
interprets as “ the archetypal Spirit of Muhammad, the Heavenly Man created in 
the image of God and regarded as a Cosmic Power on whom depends the order 
and preservation of the universe.” If Nicholson’s interpretation is correct, 

” Ghazali believed that while God in His essence is known only to those who 
have realised His unity in the all-consuming mystical experience. His will and 
providence are manifested in the world through the idea embodied, as it vtere, 
in the person of Muhammad ” {Idea of Per. in Sufism, pp. 46-47). See also p. 63. 

107 See art. AL-MAHDI in Hughes, Die. Jsl., p. 305 ; THE MAHDI in M. 
Cahnay, Enc. of Rel., p. 228; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 243-44. About the conflict of 
opinions regarding the appearance of the Mahdi, .see Guillaume, The Traditions of 
Islam, pp. 91-93. 

108 The' founder of the Ahmadlya movement (Mirza Ghulam Ahmad) claimed 
to have combined in himself the functions of both. — See A. Walter, The Ahn'.e.diyo 
Movement, p. 25 f. For the ingenious way in which Muslim traditionalists re- 
conciled Muhammad being the last Prophet and tlie Messiah descending on the 
last days and adding to the lawful, see Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, 
pp. 72-73. For a contrary view about the advent of Jesus, ibid, pp. 157-68. See i so 
Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam, p. 260 f. 

109 Between God and man there is no direct and regular communicati^. 
Every effort to lessen the distance which separates them appears tainted 
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removed from all worldly objects in quality and that there 
was nothing like unto Iiim.“* This conld lead to only Uo 
conclusions, namely, that Allah was absolutely indefinite and 
that He could be described only negatively. A third conclu- 
sion is also possible, namely, that Allah is absolutely incom- 
prehensible and unknowable; but that tendency was checked 
by the consideration that in that case doubt would be cast on 
the existence of Allah — a position which the Qur’an could 
never be expected to countenance. But the other two ten- 
dencies became evident in “ the doctrines of tanzlh (removal) 
and mulilmlafa (difference), i.e., the removal from Allah of 
all qualities of impermanence, and assertion of the essential 
difference of his qualities and the similarly named qualities 
of human beings,” and also in the Mu'tazilite idea of (jod 
which practically consists of a string of negations. The fol- 
lowing quotation from al-Ash‘arT describes the Mu'tazilite 
position ” Allah is one, wdtbout equal, hearing, seeing ; 
He is no body, nor object, nor volume, nor form, nor flesh, 
nor blood, nor person, nor substance, nor accidens, nor pro- 
vided with colour, taste, smell, touch, heat, cold, moistness, 
dryness, length, breadth, depth, union, distinction, movement, 
rest or partition. Neither is He provided wdth parts, divisions, 
limbs, members, with directions, with right or left hand, be- 
fore or behind, above or beneath. No place encompasses 
Him, no time passes by Him. The ideas of intercourse, 
withdrawal and incarnation cannot be applied to Him. He 


clearly obnozions to those religiously most advanced. For this reason we cannot 
properly call God Father, Mother or anything indicative of human relationship. 
He is no relation of ours. He is unique and we must hear this in mind. To 
establish relationship with God is to tamper with His uniqueness.” — ^Muhaininad 
Amir Alam, Islam and Christianity (1923), pp. 163-54. See, however, Macdonald, 
Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, p. 39. The Muhammadan religion does not permit 
the aseription to Allah of any name which is not tauqifi, that is, authorised m 
some revelation — Quran or tradition. “ Father ” is not one of the names used 
by Muhammad and is not included in the list of the ninety-nine names of Allah. 
(See ERE. vi. 299; Hughes, Die. IsL, pp. 141-42; Lammons, op. ciU, p. US? 
Macdonald, Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, p. 211). 

112 Suras cxii. 4 ; xlii. 9 ; xxii. 73 ; x\d. 76. (Of. Ex. xx. 4.) 


113 Enc. Isl., p. 305. . . ■ , f 

11* Quoted by Wensinefc, op. cit., p. 73. For the Mu'tazilite articles o 

belief, ibid, p. 68 f. The whole of Ch. IV is worth reading. 
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cannot ho dcscrihod by any description which can he applied 
to creatures, in so far as they are created, neither can it be 
said that He is finite. He cannot be described by measure, 
nor by movement in a direction. He is not definite; neither 
begettin" nor begotten: measures do not encompass Him, 
nor do curtains veil Him. Tlic senses do not reach Him, nor 
can man describe Him by any analogy. He does not resem- 
ble the creatures in any way. Neither accident nor detriment 
can touch Him. Nothing of what occurs to any mind or can 
be conceived by phantasy resembles Him. He has not ceased 
to be the first, the foremost, He who preceded created things 
and existed before the creation. He has not ceased to be 
knowing, deciding, living, nor docs He cease to be so. Byes 
do not sec Him, sight does not reach Him, phantasy cannot 
' conceive Him nor can He be heard by ears. He is a being, 
but is not as other beings; knowing, deciding, living, unlike 
those who measure living beings by their knowledge. He 
alone is eternal; there is none eternal besides Him, nor a 
God like unto Him. He has no partner in His Kingdom, 
nor a vizier in His government, nor any who assists Him in 
producing what Ho produces and in creating what He creates. 
He has not created the creation after a foregoing pattern. 
The creation of one thing is neither more easy nor more diffi- 
cult to Him than the creation of any other thing. There is 
no kind of relation between Him and what gives profit ; no 
harm can touch Him; neither joy nor pleasure can reach Him, 
nor is He moved by hurt or pain. There is no limit set to 
Him, to make Him finite. The idea of ceasing to he cannot 
l)e applied to Him, nor is He subject to weakness or dimi- 
nishing. He is exalted above touching women and above 
taking a companion and begetting children.” True, this 
dcvscription does not exclude positive qualities altogether; but 
when it is remembered that the Mu'tazilites were uncompro- 
mising opponents of the ascription of eternal qualities to God 
and that even wlicn they admitted their existence they consi- 
dered them to be indistinguishable from His essence, it can be 
seen at once that the rationalists of Islam did not think that 
there was any necessity for ascribing to Allah anjdihing more 
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than reality or essential existence or of regarding the attributes 
as anything but allegorical. 

It would have been strange, however, if orthodoxy had 
accepted the validity of the Mu‘ta;jiliic conception. The cen- 
tral theme of the Qur'an is Allah and Tlis working in nature 
and human history.”® The Quranic revelation would have 
had no meaning, had not God intended to reveal His nature 
and will to man : a revealed religion is necessar}’ because the 
imperfect reason of man is incapable of arriving at a tiue 
conception of God without His own aid. It is not denied 
that man cannot know God unto perfection : but it is denied 
that God’s unity and independence exclude the possession of 
real attributes or that it is permissible to reject them alto- 
gether because of their ambiguities and apparent contradic- 
tions. Did not the Qur’an say,”® “ He it is who sent down 
to thee “ the Book.’ Some of its signs are of themselves per- 
spicuous; — these are the basis of the Book — and others are 
figurative. But they whose hearts are given to err, follow 
its figures, craving discord, and craving an interpretation; 
yet none knoweth its interpretation but God. But the stable 
in knowledge say, “ We believe in it: it is all from our 
Lord.” Yet none receive the admonition {i.e., bear this in 
mind), save men endued with understanding ”? So the 
orthodox ultimately settled down to the view that the mean- 
ing of the ambiguous verses describing God and His attri- 
butes was known to God alone and that the duty of the 
faithful was to believe in them without discussion — ‘ ‘ without 
enquiring how and without making comparison.””^ A 
typical instance would suffice. God is described in the Qm’’an 
as ” the most merciful of those that show mercy ”■ and yet 
He tortures children in a number of ways even though they 
have no fault of their own and they cannot be punished for 


115 TOi wnja, Kamaluddin, Islain and Christianity, Ch. W; Threshold of 
Truth, Ch. HI. 

116 Sura iii. 6. See BEE. vi. 300 f. See Muhammad Ali, The Holy Quran, 
pp. 141-42^ f.n. 337-39. 

iw See BEE. ii. 300-01, art. GOD (Muslim); also Wensinok, op. eit., p. 33®^ 
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the fault of their ancestors.”® Tbn Hazm’s solution of this 
diflioulty is tlius summarised by Macdonald “ Mercy, in 
our human sense, which is high praise applied to a man, 
cannot he predicated of Cod. What then docs the Qur’an 
mean hy those words? Sinpdy that they — arhamu-r-rahi- 
tniu — are one of Cod's names, applied to Him Himsel' 
and that we have no right to take them as descriptive of a 
quality, mercy, and to use them to throw light on God’s 
nature," So the attributes are neither to be rejected nor to be 
literally lakc’ii : in this, as in many other matters, the fireneral 
Quranic, preserijition to adojit the middle path should be 
folhnsaal, namely, the mean between divesting God of all 
attributes and ascribing to Him qualities borrowed from this 
world.”® 

Tlui the trouble docs not end here. The Qur’an 
makes reference to the various attributes and acti- 
vities of .Mlah in no uncertain terms; if there are 
ambiguous passages in which the faithful are ex- 
pected to believe without question, there are also perspicuous 
passages of which the import can never be mis- 
taken by the understanding. Then, again, appeal is made in 
the Qur’an to certain obvious signs in nature from which the 
discerning mind can arrive at a conclusion regarding the 
existence of God. " The creation of the sun, the moon and 
the .stars, the order and design witnessed in those orbs which 
constitute the host of heaven, the consummate laws of order 
tiint regukhc tiie universe, the formation of man’s body and 
mind, the marvellous ])owcr and wisdom discernible in the 
government of this universe,’’”^ the due order in which the 


Islam <1oe.^ not admit eillier mctempsycho.'iis or original sin. In its 
solic'.tinlc to sa''cgnaril ihc dire:t dealing of Allah with each individual it went 
t<) the extreme of nigges'ing that diseases never spread by contagion but only by 
God rommuni'iiting them directly to each individual. See A. Gnilbaimie. Ttie 
TTadiliona of Islam, p. 123; also p. 178. 

.Macdonald. Development of Muslim Theology, p. 210. 

II® See ilirza Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of. Islam, pp. 94-95. 

Ill ^kluslim theologians are generally of opinion that while it is permissible 
to use the reason to arrive at a theistic conclusion, the certainty about God’.s 
existence comes not from human reason but from Divine revelation. See, c.g., 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, The Teachings of Islam, pp. 75-77 ; “ In short, unless 
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seasons come in tlicir rotation and dead nature springs to Jife 
witli the I’etiirning rains, the supremacy of man over land and 
sea and, lastly, the conscience and the faith tliat man finds 
engraved on liis own lieart — all bespeak the existence of a 
unitary God and the operation of a merciful Providence. 
“ Assuredly in the licavcns and the earth are signs for those 
wlio believe firmly; and in your own creation, and in the 
lieasts which He hath dispensed abroad are signs to the firm 
in faith : and in the succession of night and day, and in the 
supply which God sendeth down from the Heaven whereby 
after its death He giveth life to the earth, and in tlic cliangc 
of the winds are signs for people of discernment. Such are 
the signs of God.”^“ None but Almighty God could have 
ordained all these and yet people in their ignorance join other 
gods with God and even bow down before idols which are 
themselves the creations of man. 

Muslim theologians have collected with commendable 
diligence the different attributes, functions and names of God 
mentioned or implied in the Qur’an, and many have 
been the disputes over their exact significance among 
the different schools of thought. The final orthodox 
opinion may be summed up in the propositions 
that Allah is the personal name of the Muslim 
God who, if He is to be called a thing or subs- 
tance, is not to be conceived as like other things, and that of 
this Allah there are ninety-nine other excellent names 
{al-asma* al-husm ) all equally eternal and all equally im- 


Almighty God reveals Himself by His word spoken to His servants as He reveals 
Himself by His work as witnessed in nature, a rational persuasion of His existence, 
which is the outcome of an observation of His works, is never satisfactory ’’ (p. 76). 

122 Suras Iviii, 22; xlix. 7, 8. 

123 Sura xlv, 2-6. See also Suras ii. 169; iii. 187; xxx. 18-24; xvi. 2-16; 
xxi. 31-36; xxxi. 28-30. 

12* On ‘ ninety-nine,' see the author's article on The Sense of the Incomplete 
in Calcutta Hevieto, January, 1928. 

It is curious that the Muslim tradition of Allah’s ninety-nine names should 
lead Jaffur Shurreef, the author of Qanoon-e-Islam (tr. G. A. Herklots, 1832), to 
omit, on p. 358, al-Barl (The Maker). But the number is really 100, including the 
name of Allah which is to be put either at the beginning or at the end. For 
the list of narnes, see pK, Kamaluddin,- Threshold oj Truth, pp. 122-23 (also 
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por(nnt in m for as tlioy all refer to His being. Whetber 
other names deduced from these “ excellent titles or 
Ihc synonyms of Allah in other languages (such as the Persian 
Kimda or the English God) arc permissible is doubtful but, 
ns a matter of fact, such other names have also been applied 
to Him, These names, ))owGver, are not all of equal lofti- 
ness’^ and there has heen some speculation also about “ the 
exalted name ” {Ism al-A*zam), the choice being limited to 
those used in Sura ii. 158 and Sura iii. 1 (i.e., the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate, the Self-subsisting and the Living) 
and to the name ‘ Allah. Eeligious exercise includes the 
recitation of all these names with a rosary, but a distinction 
is drawn, as in Saivism, between the glorious (or auspi- 
cious) and the terrible aspects of Allah in these ninety-nine 
names, and, as in Vaisnavism, different names are taken 
for the fulfilment of different purposes.’” They do 
not exhaust the list of Divine qualities but they 
describe only those aspects in which Allah has disclosed 
Himself to the human mind to think that He possesses 
no more qualities is, as Rabbi Hanina remarked on the 
lengthy enumeration of Divine attributes in post-Biblical 


Islam and Zoroastrianism, pp. 101-03); Hughes, Die, Isl,, pp. 141-42. (There is 
Fomc djlTcrence between the two lists of names and their meanings). Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal’s attempt to understand some of these ancient names (e.ff., Dahr) in the 
light of Modem Philosophy, ns Dayananda Saraswati’s of Vedic words, is mis- 
plared ingenuity (sec Iqbal’s Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of ReUgious 
'J'haught in Islam, 1030, p. 101 f). Nobody else, again, would read in Sura 
sv, 21 an anticipation of the Quantum theory {ibid, p. 93 f.). See Kamaluddin, 
Threshold of Truth, p, 27. 

125 Wensinek, op. eit,, pp. 188, 206. 

126 Suras vii, 170; xvii. Ill; lix. 24 (more than a dozen names are packed 
together in Sura lix. 22-24). 

i-f EUE. ii. 299. Some names do not occur in the Qur’an but the sense is 
found there (See Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 427 ; Enc. Isl., I, art. ALLSH, p. 302 f.) See 
however, art. 24 of Fikh Akbar II in Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 196 and 236. 

128 Wensinck, op. cit., p. 239. 

i» Hughes, Die. Isl., p, 142; EEE. ii. 299. 

■ 130 Some count (he names with the finger. The Hindu practice also follows 
both methods. The rosary was borrowed from the Buddhists through the Sufis 
and passed on to the Christians during the Crusades. 

See EKE.- Vi. 299. Similar is the case with the names of Vigpu. 

131 K. Kamaluddin, Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 93; Threshold of Truth, 
p. 121. -I r . 
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literature, like calling a millionaire tlie possessor of a hundred 
tbousand.^®^ An analysis of these different names shows un- 
mistakably Muhammad’s lofty conception of Allah. Chris- 
tianity inherited the Jewish idea of God and had only lo 
deepen its significance here and there; but Muhammad had to 
attempt a comprehensive description lo replace the many gods 
of the Arab religion, and so he had to concentrate in One God 
the different divine functions distributed among these gods of 
polytheism 

In his emphasis upon the unity of God Muhammad went 
back to Judaism with its famous monotheistic creed, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord.’ The short chapter 
on The Unity (Sura cxii) was directed against all type? of 
polytheism (shirk), viz. “ a belief in the plurality of gods, a 
belief that other things may possess the perfect attributes of 
the Divine Being, a belief that anything may be related to him, 
and a belief that others may do what is ascribable only to the 
Divine Being. The lonely majesty of God was so far em- 
phasised that the world was regarded, though not as a sport, 
yet as a mere episode in His eternal life — created by Him, 
maintained and guided by Him, and destroyed by Him.^® 
Many of the “ excellent names ” bring out this aspect of 
Allah : He is the Creator of souls (Al-Khaliq), the Maker of 
bodies (Al-Bari’), the Bashioner of the image in the womb 
(Al-Musawwir), the Guardian (Al-WakTl), the Preserver 
(Al-Hafi?), the ever Maintainer (Al-MuqTt), the Great Be- 
ginner (Al-Mubdi’), the Eestorer (Al-Mu‘Td), the Life-giver or 
Quickener (Al-Muhyl), the Killer (Al-MumTt), the Ender of 
everything (Al-Mu’akhkhir), the Gatherer (Al-Jami*), the 
Nourisher (Ar-Rabb), the Director (Ar-Rashid), the 
Bestower (Al-Wahhab), the Provider (Ar-Razzaq) and 

132 EEE. vi. 297, art. GOD (Je-wish). 

133 On pagan gods in pre-Islamic Arabia, see EEE. i. 660-6, art. AEABS 
(Ancient) by Th. Noldeke. See also Sale’s Preliminary Discourse in his Compre- 

' hensive Commentary on the Quran (ed. E. M. Wherry), Vol. I, pp. 84-44. 

13* The Holy Qur’an (tr. by Muhammad Ali), p. 1286, f.n. 2817. For the 
Wahhabi classificatioli Shirfc, see Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 679; see .also Muhammad 
■ K\i, The Religion of Islam, p. 146 f. 

135 gee Ene, Isl., II, art. KHALK, p. 892. 
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the Destroyer (Al-Muzll). Allah is dependent for His 
existence on nothing and is for ever and for ever — 
He is He (Hoo), the Living (A-^aiy), the Self- 
subsisting (Al-Qaiyum), the One (Al-Wahid), the Eter- 
nal (As-Samad, Al-Azali), the Forerunner (AI-Muqad- 
dim), the First (Al-Awwal), the Last (Al-Akhir), the Alone 
in His attributes (AI-Ahad), the Independent or Self-suffi- 
cient (Al-Ghani), the Survivor or Enduring (Al-BaqI), the 
Inheritor (Al-Warith). He is the Incomparable (Al-Badi‘) 
and nothing can equal or ajjproach Him in greatness and 
glory — He is tlic iMighty (Al-‘AzTz), the All-ccmpelling (Al- 
Jabbar), the Great (Al-Mutakabbir), the Dominant (Al- 
Qahhar), the Grand (Al-'Azim), the Exalted (Al-‘Ali, Al- 
Aala), the Ever Great (Al-Kabir), the Majestic (Al-Jalil), the 
Glorious (Al-Majid), the Strong (Al-Qawi), the Firm 
(Al-i\Iatm), the Powerful (Al-Qadir), the Prevailing (Al- 
Muqtadir), the One above all others (Al-Muta‘ali). Now as 
the supreme example of earthly majesty is the King, so Allah 
naturally gets epithets of dominion also — ^He is llie Master 
(Al-Malik), the King (Al-Malik), the Protector (Al-Muhai- 
min), the Governor (Al-Wali), the King of All Kingdoms 
(Maliku'l-mulk), the Lord of Majesty and Liberality (Dhu’l- 
jalali wa’l-ikram). The name of the essence of God is Allah 
— a word which has been understood by Muslim theologians 
in the sense of a ‘ ‘ Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection.” 

The uncompromising monotheism of Islam is such a well- 
knovm fact that it is not necessary to dwell upon it longer. 
Suffice it to say that in the eyes of Islam polytheism is an 
unpardonable sin and no personal merit or prophetic inter- 
cession would succeed in outweighing this single guilt of 
denying or qualifying the unity (tawhid) of God. Converse- 
ly, an infidel could save his life from the Muslim sword by 
declaring his belief in the unity of God even though it w^as 
prompted by fear, and not by conviction, and even though the 
Apostleship of Muhammad was omitted from the shaMda}^ 


BSWcnsinck, op. cii., pp. 29-82. 
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In fact, the profession of Divine Unity sometimes went to 
siicli lengtli tliat it alone was considered sufficient for entry 
into Paradise even tliougli theft and fornication liad been com- 
mitted.^®^ Against this Murji’ite belief in the sufficiency of 
faith in Allah without work,*®® the Kliarijilo view that a per- 
son committing gross immoral acts like fornication and theft 
ceases to be a Muslim and becomes a munCijiq, a possessor of 
sham faith, was extremely necessary. But orthodoxy has 
inclined more towards Murji’itism than towards the Kharijite 
view inasmuch as it has upheld the position “ that whoever 
commits fornication or theft or other grave sins, except 
shirl', may not be declared an infidel for this reason ; he is 
faithful, but his faith is incomplete. If he repents, his 
punishment is cancelled and when he persists in his sins, he 
is left to the mercy of God; if He })leascth, He will punish 
him and cause him to enter Paradise afterwards.”*®® But 
lest people should grow neglectful, works were enjoined; still 
faith continued to be regarded as alone sufficient for salva- 
tion.^^® As Wensinck points out, *^* ” The identification of 
faith and knowledge was a doctrine of the Murdjites, which 
was received into some forms of the orthodox creed. A con- 
sequence of this doctrine was that little importance was 
attached to works or to the ethical and emotional sides of 
religion.” 

With Muslim theologians the unity of Allah was such a 
fundamental article of belief that there was some danger of 
denying not only external distinctions but also internal dis- 
tinctions in relation to Allah, as was done by Sankara in re- 
lation to Brahman. There was not only no other god either 
in a polytheistic or in a trinitarian sense; but doubts were 

137 Weusinck, op, cit., p. 4G; also Enc. Isl., II, p. 2G9, art. KHATTA. 

IS* Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. 126 f ; • Wansinct, 
op. ciL, p. 45 ; BUB. v. 696, art. FAITH (Muslim) : ‘‘ An illustration used is 
that a tree may have neither leaves nor fruit and still it is a tree.” 

i3'j Wensinck, op. eit,, p. 47. Enc. IsL, H, p. 927; also p. 474 (art. IMAN, 
BKB. V. 695, art. FAITH (Muslim). 

140 Wensinck, op. cit,, p. 49. 

141 Op. cit., p. 120. See BEE. v. 695, art. FAITH (Muslim). 
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regarded eternity (including, of course, unity) as the only 
eternal quality of Allah and relegated the other attributes to 
the class of created, and therefore non-eternal, things (in 
which class was necessarily included the Qur’an, the speech of 
Allah). 

A sounder theological instinct, however, led the orthodox 
to keep closer to the language of the Qur’an and to defend 
against the Mu'tazilites the position that a multiplicity of 
eternal qualities or names does not impugn the unitary 
character of God. They also maintained against the Sifati- 
tes or Attributists that attributes were separate or different 
from essence logically, though neither in reality nor in time, 
even in God. Hence it is possible to affirm that Allah pos- 
sesses eternal qualities and also names indicating those quali- 
ties and the functions arising out of the single or joint opera- 
tion of those qualities, — only that we must remember that 
“ no one participates with God in His person and attributes” 
— ” nought is there like Him,”^^^ and that therefore the 
qualities are not to be understood as being like unto the 
qualities of earthly things. Thus God is living, but He does 
not possess a body as we do; unlike ourselves (including the 
apostles), He does not begin or cease to be, and He neither 
begets nor is begotten; slumber does not overtake Him nor 
sleep, nor is He ever fatigued by His creative and preserva- 
tive acts.^'’® It is from Him, — the eternal, the ever-living 
and the subsistent, that all life, nourishment, death and im- 
mortality proceed; it is unpardonable blasphemy to join with 


ever could be predicated of God; others rejected only some of these qualities . — The 
Legacy of Islam, p, 263 (see also Wensineb, op, eft., pp. 76-77). 

Sura xlii. 9. The problem of the relation between these qualities and 
the essence “ was eventually given up by orthodox Islam which took refuge in the 
statement ‘ they are not He (I’.e., Allah Himself), nor are they other than He ; 
this was an admission that the relationship was a theological mystery, ungrasp- 
able by human thought.” — See Enc, Isl., H, p. 671. 


148 Sura ii. 256. This is directed against the Jewish belief that on the 
Sabbath day God “ rested from all his work which he had made ” (Gen. ii. 3*6; 
Ex. XX. 11); but the Deuteronomy had already prescribed the keeping of the 
Sabbath as a remembrance for the safe exodus from Egypt (Dt. v. 16 ). The 
Sabbath may have been derived in the first instance from some form of rnoon- 
worship (EBE. v. 863). 
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siicli a living God the manufactured idols of paganism or the 
blind forces of nature or the heavenh* bodies or even saints, 
prophets or messiahs. 

But God is not a mere Elan Vital or blind power without 
knowledge and purpose. If God possesses life and power, 
He also possesses knowledge and will. God’s knowledge is 
eternal and belongs to His essence : it is not adventitious and 
acquired. The past, the present and the future are all equal- 
ly present to His knowledge : “ He knoweth what is present 
with His creatures and what is yet to befall them; yet nought 
of His knowledge do they comprehend, save what He 
willeth.”^^^ Hothing hidden or manifest in heaven or earth 
falls outside His knowledge; and the inmost thoughts and 
the most secret deeds of all creatures as well as their words 
are all known to Him : ‘ ‘ And with Him are the keys of the 
secret things; none knoweth them but He : and He knoweth 
whatever is on the land and in the sea; and no leaf falleth but 
He knoweth it ; neither is there a gi'ain in the darkness of 
the earth, nor a thing green or sere, but it is noted in the 
perspicuous book. And it is He who taketh you to Himself 
at night, and knoweth what ye have merited in the day : then 
He awaketh you therein, that the set life-term may be ful- 
filled : then unto Him is your return; and then shall He de- 
clare to you that which ye have wrought.”^®® “ Three per- 
sons speak not privately together, but He is their fourth; noi- 
five, but He is their sixth; nor fewer nor more, but wherever 
they be He is with them.”^®^ “ He verily knoweth the 
secret whisper, and the yet more hidden “ verily God 
knoweth whatever thing they invoke in His stead. He 
never suffers from forgetfulness, negligence and error. “He 
is the Subtile, the All-informed.” 


US STira ii. 2o6. 

ISO Stars vi. 59-60; see also Ixyii, 13. 
isi Sara Iviii. 8 (c/. Atharva-Veas, rV. 16.2). 
15S Stirs SSL 6. 

153 Sttra xss. 41. 

IM Strra vi. 103. 
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But Allnli’s knowledge is not n mere nwnroness of pli,ysi- 
cn.l, mental and moral events; it includes IBs wisdom in deal- 
ing with the needs of His creation. “ He causeth the dawn 
to break, and hath ordained the night for rest, and the sun 
and the moon for computing time ! This is the ordinance of 
the Mighty, the Wise ! And it is He who hath ordained the 
stars for you, that ye may he guided therehy in the darkness 
of the land and of the sca.”*“ When man offers up prayer 
to God for help, T-Ie knows whether or not to listen to it : out 
of His wisdom Ho chooses the host for the supplicant. A 
number of ejn'thets indicating the knowledge and wisdom of 
God are included within the excellent titles of Allfili. He is 
the Knower (Al-‘AlTni), the Knnwer of Siihtlet’es tAl-TintTf), 
the Aware (Al-KhahTr), the Reckoner (Al-HnsTh), the Re- 
corder (AI-MuhsT), the All-Comprehending (Al-Wasi‘), the 
Wise (Al-Hakim), the Finder (Al-Wajid), the Guide (Al- 
HadT). Closely associated witli the above is Allah’s pervasive- 
ness, although orthodoxy fought shy of delineating the exact 
relation of Allah to space. He is the Evident, the Without 
Az-Zahir), the Hidden, the Within (Al-Batin). 

Inasmuch as God’s knowledge is direct and nothing is 
hidden from His view, seeing is one of His attributes. .He is 
the seer (Al-Basir), the Watcher (Ar-Raqib), the Witness 
(Ash-Shahld). It is difficult to make out the exact necessity 
of seeing (or hearing) as a Divine attribute separate from 
knowledge; but it is likely that the former was reserved for 
an awareness of men’s moral actions, especially of those ac- 
tions which are hidden away from the eyes of other creatures. 
“ No vision taketh Him in, but He taketh in all vision. 

He is ever-watcliful and He can see the motives from which 
actions proceed ; but He does not require eyes like our 
own to perform the act of vision nor is His vision a temporal 
act. 

What is true of Seeing is true of Hearing also. Allah 
truly is the Hearing (As-Saml)^®^ and He hears the smallest 


155 Snra "w. 96-97. 

156 Sura vi. 103; also Ixxxix. 18. 
IBT Snra xliv. 6. 
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somids. The Fniilifiil nro onioinod not to shont dnring their 
flevotionnl exereisep. for A'lrdi is not deaf and He does not 
h(’ar nitli ears like ourselves. Be is the Ever-Hearer of 
Prayers (A]-:\InjTh). 

1’he Divine attrilnile over wliicli mnch bitter controversy 
wa'i wagc’d is Speech. In t\A'o matters the assumption of this 
aitrihnte heeann' inevitable. Allah had spoken to Moses, 
Avho therefore eaine to he called KaJlmu'Uah , Converser with 
(iod. in itlnslim Tradition.’®® Although Muslim Tradition 
later on elaborated ^fuhamiuad’s vision of the Nifjht Joiirnev 
into the storv of hi.s conversation with Allah, it never ad- 
voeatc'd ihi' tluau'y that any of the Quranie revelations came 
fnun that intervit'w. As the Divine Speech would have been 
in that case a ttunporal event, probably it was felt that that 
would iro aaninst the eternitv of the Qur’an. Hence the eter- 
nal .spcj'ch of .Mlah was limited to the Quranic revelation, 
which consisted not of the meaning of the words of Allah, 
which could he found in earlier revelations also, hut of the ac- 
tual words of God, the Muslim commentators would say ,*^®®the 
speech was conveyed through angelic medium to the heart of 
Muhammad. From the very nature of the case a good deal 
of speculation was inevitable on the subject of Divine 
speech,’®^ esjiccially when matters were complicated, first, 
by the Quranic assumption of a pre.seiTed table (in imitation 
of the ^Mosaic lalAlcts); .secondly, by the belief in an eternal 
Arabic Qur’an and lastly, by the doctrine of abrogation 

See art, PEOPHET in Hughes, Die. IsL, p. 476. 

159 Sec Hughes, Die. art. QUE’5N, p. 484 f. “ Of all the divine 
l>ooks. tlie Qur’an is the only one of ■which the text, "words and phrases have 
been communicated to the Prophet by an audible voice.” — Ibn Ehaldnn, quoted 
in ERE. vii. 355, art. INSPIEATION (Muslim). See Al-Bayan (Eng. Tr.) by 
Aboo Muhammad Abdul Haqcj Haqqani, p. 216 f. ; Sir William Muir, Tlie Life of 
Mohammad (1923), p. xiv, f.n. 1; see p. 47 : “ So scrupulous was he (Mohammad), 
lest in his words there should be even the appearance of human influence, that 
every sentence of the Jior'an is prefaced by the divine command * SPEAK ' or 

* SAY ’ -whioh, if not expressed, is always to be understood." 

160 Tiie reader is referred to Enc. Isl., II, art. KALSM (p. 670 f.) for some 
of the speculations on the exact nature of Divine speech and its communication 
to Moses and other Prophets. 

161 Sura xii. 2. For the claim of Arabic to be the proper vehicle of Final 
Revelation, see K. Kamaluddin, The Threshold of Truth, Ch. VI, pp. 106-12. 

49 
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(M'hich would incnn soinctliinff like otornal sooring through 
some ])nRsagcs in tlio jircsorvcd table of liea.ven).^^ But in- 
asmuch as God speaks with a tongue not like man’s, the 
Qur’an is not the eternal spcceh of God in respect of “ the 
glorious expressions revealed (o the Projdiet, because these 
arc originated,” hut only in so far as it ” subsists in the 
essence of God.” Still, the Qur’an is a plenary inspira- 

tion,^®^ because Muhammad did not use here his ow mental 
poM-ers under divine guidance (ilhdm) as other prophets did‘®® 
but uttered the very words whicb God wished him to give 
forth as the divine message. Tt is an ” external inspiration” 
iwalnji zdhir), in which the ])assivc mind of Muhammad was 
completely possessed by an alien jiowcr and which is superior 
even to the ‘‘sign of the angel” (ishdral nl-malak) or inspira- 
tion received through Gabriel but not orally.^® The Divine 


i®2For the list of abrogated verses, see Hnghes, Die, laj,, p. 520. Comment- 
ing on some cases of abrogation, Margolioutb remarks, " If we admit the theory 
that -God’s commands are dictates of prndcncc, i.c., arc temporary rules acconi- 
mddated to the varying circumstances of a few days or years, the question suggests 
itself : did circumstances cense to change on the Prophet’s death? Changing 
so quickly within the twenty years of his activity that the rule which suited the 
.first year was wholly inapplicable in the last, can they in the last year have 
becoine so stereotyped that no further alteration is rcqu’red? ” (Early Develop- 
ment of Muhammadanism, p. 50). See Enc. Isl,, H, p. 1065; also Muhammad Ali, 
.The Religion of Islam, pp. 35-44. 

163 EKE, vii. 856. " Even the oldest short Suras which might have been 
heard by him in their present form very probably received their present form 
with rhymes, etc., in a later recasting." — Enc, Isl,, H, p. 1065. 

i6i For the various (65) names of the Qur’Sn, see Hughes, Die, Isl,, p. 485 ; 
also M. Ali’s Holy Quran, Preface, p. sxviii. 

; . • 165 Gabriel sometimes, without appearing in person, so influenced the mind 
of the • Prophet that what he spoke was a divine message. This .is ilhdm, the 
inspmation of the tractions, — ERE, vii. 355.- 

‘ '166 ere. vii, 854,. art. INSPIRATION (Muslim). See also Hughes, Die, 

Isl., art. INSPIRATrON, pp. 213 and 485 (modes of Muhammad’s inspiration). 
'There is only one distinct reference to Gabriel as the medium of inspiration in 
the Qur’an, viz,, ii. 91. The other references are to Faithful Spirit (sxvi. 193), 
One terrible in power (liii. 5), the Holy Spirit (xvi. 1041, and illustrious messenger 
(Ixxxi. 19). Gabriel is simply mentioned also in Ixvi. 4; also as the Holy Spirit 
who strengthened Jesus (ii. 81, 254; v. 109). Gf, Dan. viii. 16; Lk. i. 19, 26. 
^ee 'Encl, Isl,, H. art. KORAN, p. 1064. See also M. Ali’s Holy Quran, p. 1166, 
note t!683; also Archer, op. cit,, p. 79 f, (esp. p. 83 for Quranic references). For 
the 'Muslim conception of Gabriel, see Enc. IsL, I, art. DJABRA'IL, pp. .990-91. 
See also Sir .W. Muii-, Life of Mohammad, pp. 72, 166 ; Muhammad Ali, The 
Religion of Islam, p. 206, f.n. 1 and also p. 25. 
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look tlio I’orni t)!’ “ conininiul, prohibilioji, promises 
ninl tluvjits. ’ “ W'lien the revelation was one o[‘ denuncia- 

fion or a prediclion of woo, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
nverraine the nature ol Muhammad, who was then trans23ort- 
ed to the an.uelie w«)rl(l; when tlie message was one o; comfort 
and eonsolation, the angel, in (ho form of a man, delivered 
his message:*' thus helicvcd the Traditionalists. But in 
llu' list of exeidleni names nothing directly corresj)oiiding lo 
(he aspect (»f Speech appears as an epithet of Allah, although 
there is an oli-(pa)ied aixl mucli discussed i}assag <3 in the 
Qur'an. “ Our word to a thing when we will it, is but to say, 

‘ Be,' and it is."’^'® 


The two other altrihuies, Power and Will, are closely 
relatj’d in their operation, — power denoting the 2 )otentialities 
of action, and will the mental movement tow’ards actual acts. 
(okI's power is not limited by His wdll, for He might have 
willed things in <juilc a different way from what He has ac- 
maliy don<‘ and no injustice would liavc attached to Him had 
He done so. “ Verily God liath 2)0wcr over all things.” He 
gjive, Muhamnunl victory at Badr but not at Uhud.*®^ God is 
powerful enougl) to ” raise the dead, make stones talk, trees 
walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, and recreate 
them.” He has created the earth and the seven heavens, 
one ab(ivc another; He has created the night and the day, the 
sun, the moon and tlic stars, and made them subject utterly 
to Ifis command; He has created life and death; He sends the 
timndcrbolts and strikes wdtli them ^vhom He pleases: 


" ll Hlioulil l)ft notcil tliiit five Idiulfi of .Uic teahij (literally revelation or 
tnspiraiion) of AUuh are mentioned in tlio Holy Qnr’fin; oiz., first, in its relation" 
to inanimate objests, as carlh in fl9 : 6 ; secondly, in relation to living creatnres 
other than man, as the bee (in j.G : 70). thirdly, in relation to men and women 
other than proi)hets, as the apostles of .Tesus in 6 : 111 and the mother of Mose.-. 
in 28 : 7 (Kodwcll’s 28; G); fourthly, in relation to prophets and apostles; an I 
fifthly, in relation to angels.’’ -Sfuhainmad Ali, The Holy Qur'an, p. 547, note 
1379. See also his ficligion of Jxlaui, p. 202 f. 

IWEKK. vii, 3o.j, an. JNUPIllATION (Muslim). 

Sura XVI 12. Sec Sura vii. 141 (Zinc. TpL, II, p. 671 !. 

*5® Suva iii. 158-51); also xli. 14. 

irOEKE. vi. 300, art. GOD (Muslim). • " 



ALLAH AS Till! UNLV AGKN'J’ 



Palgnivo’s (lcsc,rii)l.ion of the omnijjoiciicc of Allali will 
show "whai ilu' Arabs intcMidcd by tlio crodal formnln, ‘ There 
is no god ])ut God.’ Says he, “The words in Arabic and 


among Arabs imjily tliat this one Supreme Being is also the 
only one Agent, the only force, the only act existing through- 
out the universe, and leave to all beings also, matter or 
spirit, instinct or inlelligenee, physical or moral, nothing but 
])urc unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in 
quiescence, in action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
sole motor, movement, energy and deed, is God; the rest is 
downright inertia and mere instrumentality, from the 

highest archangel down to the simplest atom of creation 

Thus immeasui'ably and eternally exalted above, and dissi- 
milar from, all creatures, which lie levelled before Him on 
one common plane of instrumentality and inci'tness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omnipi'escnt action, 
which acknowledges no rule, standard, or limit, save His own 
sole and absolute will. lie communicates nothing to His 
creatures, for their seeming power and act ever remain His 
alone, and in return He receives nothing from them; for 
whatever they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, and 
from Him only. And, secondly, no suj^criority, no distinc- 
tion, no pre-eminence, can be lawfully claimed by one crea- 
ture over its fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are alike tools of the 
one solitary Force which employs them to crush or to bene- 
fit, to truth or to ei’ror, to honour or shame, to happiness or 
misery, quite independently of their individual fitness, deserts 
or advantage, and simply because ‘ He wills it,’ and ‘ as He 
wills it’.’’ 


Although the language of the above description is a bit 
strong, there can be no doubt that the logic of the Qur an 
would demand an approximation to this ideal. We have al- 
ready referred to the titles of might, greatness and dominion; 
some more may be pointed out in this reference. Thus Allah 
is the Restrainer (Al-Qabid), the Abaser (Al-IChafid), the 


•71 Quoted in Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 147-. 
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Exalter (Ar-Ran‘), the Hononrer (Al-Mu‘izz), the Debaser 
(Al-Miidhil), the Enricher (Al-Miighni), the G-iver (Al-Mu‘ti), 
the Withholdcr (Al-Mani*), the Distresser (Ad-Parr), the 
Profiter (An-Nafi‘). “ Say, 0 God, to whom belongeth domi^ 
iiioii, Thou givcst dominion to wliom Thou wilt, and from 
whom Thou wilt Tliou takest it away ; Thou exalt- 
est whom Tliou wilt, and wliom Thou wilt Thou 
humblest. In Thy hand is good. Verily Thou art 
all-powerful. Thou caiiscst the night to pass into the 
day, and Tliou causest the day to pass into the night; and 
Thou bringcst forth the living from the dead and Thou 
bringest forth the dead from the living; and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without measure. So, as 
Wensinck reuiarks,^^^ “ the prevailing feature of Allah in' 
the Kur’an is His absoluteness. His doing what He pleases 
without being bound by human rules. He exfcetids His 
bounty, His mercy and His wisdom to whomsoever He 
pleaseth; He guideth in the right way and He leaveth to go 
astray whom He pleaseth; if He had so pleased. He would 
have guided all men in the right way; He createth what he 
pleaseth and formeth man in the womb as He pleaseth; He 
forgiveth unto whom He pleaseth; in short* He doeth what 
He pleaseth.” 

To such a God the only possible human attitude is ab- 
ject submission. iMuhammad was, therefore, logical when 
he called his religion Islam, i.c., resignation to the will of 
God, and regarded the relation of the hving creation to Allah 
as one of seiwitude. Allah, to a Muhammadan, means ” The 
Obeyed, and the Apostles, including Jesus and Muham- 
mad, are the servants of Allah.^^® The democratic ideal of 

1^2 Sura iii, 35. For Al-Fudali s interprelation of the seren connections 
with the quality of Power, see Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 
p. 329. For the relation of Will to Power, see ibid. p. 330 f. For al-Ash'arr.i 
interpretation, see ibid, p. 295; for al-Ghazali's, p. 302. 

1^3 Wensinck, op. cit., p. 84. ■ 

Sura iii. 79. 

ttSK. Kamalnddin, Threshold of Truth, p. 63. 

1 T 6 'phe Koran starts with the notion of Allah, the One, Eternal, and 
Almighty God, far above hiunan feelings and aspirations — the Lord of. His slaves 
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IsJfluj pi'occcilH Ivolu l>]io hid thill nil arc cifunlly irisig'iii/icniit 
before G 0(1. McDoufia.l lins nscriinul Mie rapid sja’cad of 
Islnm in OricMilal comitrics lo (lu‘ fact, I hat people lliero aic 
used to tlic de.sj)otisni of their temporal rulers and thelslarnio 


attitude towards God is one of similar submission, servitude 
and resignation.’^^ Similarly, Sell remarks, “ God is des- 
cribed as Merciful and Gracious, the Guardian over all, the 
Provider ol daily bread, the Kevivei* of His p(iO])Io and their 
Deliverer, and many similar terms ; hut all that the Qiir'jiii 
says of the loving-kindnc'ss of God is overshadowed by tlie 
teaching of Muhammad in (he Qur'an and the tradition as lo 
His power. 'Phis is the j)romin(?nt element in the conception 
of God as taught by the Pn^phet: it has ruled the i\ruslirn 
world, and still rules it. The most excellent names, ninety 
and nine in uuinber, do not contain any term which denotes 
the relation of God as a Father to His })cople. The idea is 
repugnant to the Muslim mind, and so in Islam the relation 
of man lo God must ever be that of a slave, who lacks the 
freedom and dignity of a son.”’^® 

The last attribute belonging to Divine essence, namely. 
Will, raised still more formidable difficulties. The omni- 
potence of God is not peculiar to Muhammadanism: but most 
other religions use the term with a certain reservation .in so 
far as it relates to the actions and destinies of finite spirits.’'^ 
Creation of second ci'eators was j’epugnant to Islam : did nou 
Allah declare that lie had created all things after a fixed 


not the Pather of His children; a judge meting out stern justice to sinners, and 
extending His mercy only to tliose ■who avert His wrath by repentance, humility, 
and unceasing works of devotion ; a God of fear rather than of love. -Nicholson, 
The Mystics of Islam, p. 21. 

177 MoDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 113-14. 

178 bee. vi. 302. 

179 Por very similar beliefs in Jewish literature, see BEE. v. 733, art. 
PATE (Jewish). Possibly the Qur’an is indebted to it for some of its articles of 
belief on Predestination. Wensinck observes : “ The orthodox doctrine of lieavenly 
decrees is not specifically Islamic. It has a broad Semitic basis,' as is 2 'roved by 
Babylonian and Israelitic religious tradition, which regards- not only the ways of 
man, but the course of the world as the replica of what had been recorded Ion®- 
before in. heavenly books or on heavenly tablets " (op. cit., p. 54). Por the whole 
subject, see Muhammad All, The Religion of Islam, Ch, VII. Gadar or Ta^dir- 
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decree? Allah has eternally fixed the destinies of all 
things^®^ and of all nations, and nothing can befall any 
being but what God has destined for it.^®® Not only have the 
birth^®^ and the span of life been fixed for all creatures^®® but 
even their alliances,^® their vocations^®’’ and their fortunes : 
“ No mischance chanceth either on earth or in vour own 
persons, which, ere We brought it into being, was not in the 
Book; — ^^^erily, easy is this to God — ^Lest ye distress your- 
selves if good things escape you, and be over-joyous for what 
falleth to your share. ”^®® God vouchsafes the gifts of grace 
to whom He wills,“® for all sovereignty is in His hands;*®® 
He visits the wrong-doers with punishment in due time even 
though they may prosper for a while. 

Now, the bearing of this doctrine on the destiny of man 
was not left to inference, for the Qur’an itself drew out the 
implications of this doctrine in relation to all the activities o'" 
the human mind — its knowledge, faith and works. Allah 
blows and udlls from all eternity what ever}' man will knoi^ , 
believe, like and achieve. Wensinck quotes three tradi- 
tions^®® to show that there was some difference of opinion 
about the time when the Divine decree was recorded in the 
case of an individual — one fixing it at the forty-second day 
of conception, another at fifty thousand years before the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, and the third accepting the 
second as the time at wliich it was written on the presen'cti 


ISO Sura liv. 49. 

181 Sura Ixxsvii. 2, 
iss Sura vii. 92. 

1S3 Sura is. 51. 
i«Sura liii. .S3. 

iss Suras iii. 139. 14S. 162; viii. 17. 

ISS Sura xxxiii. 37 (which practically declares that Muhainnsad’' tcair;?:;. 
with the divorced wife of his adopted son Zaid was made in lieaven I'v a 
decree). 

IS' Sura xxxiii. 3S-9. 

185 Sura hdi. 22-23. 

189 Sura Ivii. 29. 

190 Sura xiii. SO. 

191 Sura xvi. 63. 

I9i Wensinck, op. ciL, pp. 54-55. 
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table or elscwlicre^^s i,„|. jiolding at tlie same time that the 
decree was eternal. But in the Traditional literature and the 
philosophies the Divine decree was conceived in a more ex- 
treme fashion than it is set forth in the Qur’an, with the effect 
that although the -Tahrites, who denied all rea ity to hiinian 
activity, and the Qadariles, wlio rejected the eternal decree 
of Allah, were both stigmatised as heretical, the orthodox 
view leaned towards the Jahrite doctrine and anathematised 
the Qadarite frecwillists as dualists fMazdians) and forbade 
the Faithful the visiting of the sick and following the biers 
of the dead of the latter .scct.^®^ 

In two matters, especially, there conld he serious differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the interpretation of the Qur’an. 
The one relatc.s to the faith and works of men and the other 
to their destiny . As Macdonald remarks: “Antinomies 
had no terrors for Muhammad. PTe, cvidentl}^ never thought 
about predestination and free-will, whatever later traditions 
ma,y have put into his mouth; lie expressed each side as he 


In the Qur'an roforonce is made to three books, kept in heaven, relating 
Co the record of actions and events : — 

(1) The ‘ perspicuous book ’ in which are recorded all the happenings of 
the world from all eternity (though the Qur’an does not expressly mention its 
eternal character). 

(2) The Book of the righteous (Illiyun) and the Book of the wicked (Si j jin), 
in whish have been written down. Tradition says, eternally (although there is no 
indication in the Qur’dn about their eternal aspect) the deeds of men and which 
would be used on the Day of the Last Judgment. 

(3) The book relating to each individual, in which are recorded ^proliably 
at the time of each occurrence) the good and bad deeds of each individual and 
this ivill be used as evidence of his career on earth on the Judgment day. — I5RE. 
V. 704. (See Sura xvii. 14.) 

191 The extreme Jabrite view is found in the Jahmiyah sect. See Hughes, 
Die. Is]., art. AL-JABAKTYAH, p. 223; also Wensinck, op. cit., p. 119 f. 

195 See K. C. Seelye, Moslem Schisms and Sects, Part I (1920), Ch. HI 
(p. 116 f .) ; also p. 37 for their 20 (or 22) sub-seols 

ise Mu'tazila writers however also charge the orthodox Asb'ariya with beiug 
Djabarlya, which as Sliahrastanl rightly points out, is not strictly correct as. 
although they deny the freedom of the will, they allow that man has some influence 
on action {kasb, appropriation). — Eno. Is]., I, p. 986, art. DJABARIYA. 

m Wensinck, op. cit., p. 67 ; Margoliouth, Ear. Dev. Muh., p. 224, 

198 See Wensinck, op. cj,t., p. 66 f. 
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saw it at the moment, and the need of the moment stood.””* 
His predestinarian position steadily hardened towards tl)e 
close of his life, and the earliest conscious Muslim /ittitude on 
the subject seems to have been of an uncompromising fata- 
lism. Muhammadan orthodoxy could at best suggest cer- 
tain mediating doctrines to reconcile predestination and fnjc- 
will,^ of which a specimen may be given from the Waslya'f 
Abl 5aiiifa 

” We confess that works are of three kinds, obligatory, 
supererogatory and sinful. The first category is in accord- 
ance with Allah’s will, desire, good pleasure, decision, deervi, 
creation, judgment, knowledge, guidance and writing on the 
preserved table. The second category is not in accordance 
with Allah’s commandment, yet according to His v/ilJ, desire, 
good pleasure, decision, decree, judgment, knov/Iedge, 
guidance, creation and writing on the pre.scrved table. The 
third categorv is not in accordance v/ith Allah’s command- 
ment, yet in accordance vdth His will; not in accordance 
with !ffis desire, yet in accordance with His decision; not in 
accordance with His good pleasure, yet in accordance with 
His creation: nor in accordance with His guidance: in acccri- 
ance with His abandoning and His knowlejfre; vet not fn 
accordance with His intimate awareness^ er ±iir ^wfr- 
ing on the preser^'ed table.”^ 


^ ffni. u:.. 
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That all such attempts at mediation were des- 
tined to be half-hearted is due to the fact that the 
will of God was not unequivocally conceived in the 
Qur’an in relation to tlie will of man. Thus a 
number of Quranic passages and traditional sayings can he 
quoted to show that Allali’s decree extended over all human 
motives and actions. God has created us and all that we 
makc.^ He has graven the faith on the hearts of the be- 
lievers and sealed the hearts of the unbelievers and the 
transgrc.ssors that they may not hearken or believe or under- 
stand.^ God misleads whom He wills, and whom He wills 
He guides or puts on the right path.“® If God had so 
pleased, He w'ould have guided all aright and made them 
all of one religion ; but He has guided only some of them 
and the others He has abandoned to themselves or decreed 
to err.“® “ He whom God guideth is the guided and they 
wdiom He misleadeth the lost.” Man docs not sponta- 
neously take to the path of virtue or vice : ” Whoso vnlleth, 
laketh the way to his Lord ; but will it ye shall not, unless 
God will it.”^^^ Orthodox Islam did not deny that man 
possessed a sense of freedom ; but, in order to explain it, it 
went to the length of suggesting that not onl,y human acts 
but also the sense of freedom accompanying them had been 
willed and decreed by Allah.^‘® ” Man accepts for himself 
the action of Allah and his accepting is man’s conscious- 
ness of free wdll.” ” The action of a creature is created, 


205 Sura liv. 49. 

206 Sura Iviii. 22. 

207 Suras iv. 164; vii. 98; is. 88, 94; x. 75; xvi. 38, 110; xviii. 101; xxx. 
59; xl. 37; xlvii. 18; Ixiii. 3. But see Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohanwiad, p. 516 • 
“ Mohatumad held the progress of events in the divine hand to be amenable to th 
influence of prayer.” 

208 Sura xiv. 4 ; also vii. 39 ; Ixxiv. 34 ; li. 9. 

209 Sura vi. 35, 160. 

210 Sura xi. 120. 

211 Sura iii. 164; see art. KHAI)HL5.N in Enc. Isl., H, p. 960; also 
Wensinck, op. cit., p. 213. 

212 Suras xvi. 38; sxi. 101. 

213 Sura vii. 177. 

214 Sura Ixxvi. 29-80. ' 

215 ^?nc. Isl., n, art. KASP p. 786. 
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originated, produced by Allah but it is ‘ acquired ’ (maksuh) 
by the creature, by which is meant its being brought into 
connection with his power and will without there resulting 
any effect froni him in it or any introduction to its existence, 
only that he is a locus (viahall) for it.” It is not neces- 
sary to enter any further into these theological discussions 
except to point out that the Mu'tazilites in general (following 
the Qadarites) were obliged to combat practically every 
item of this orthodox predestinarian belief, namely, want of 
human freedom and the illusoriness of free choice. Divine 
grace as producing faith in believers and Divine will as 
prompting unbelief in infidels, arbitrary morality and eter- 
nal decree, and the positive relation of God to evil or wrong.^® 
But all spirits did not possess the boldness of the Mu'tazilites ; 
and so, as Nicholson remarks,®^® ” the fatalistic spirit which 
brooded darkly over the childhood of Islam — ^the feeling that 
all human actions are determined by an unseen Power, and 
in themselves are worthless and vain — caused renunciation 
to become the watchword of early Moslem asceticism.” 

Divine will affected not only the wills of men but also 
their destinies-— we may even say that it is because Allah had 
fixed the fates of men that He determined their will. By an 
eternal decree the destinies of men have all been fixed and re-, 
corded in the preserved table and no one can escape the un- 
alterable fate fixed by God. The tradition about the heart- 
less manner in which Allah is supposed to have elected some 
for salvation and the rest for damnation has often been 


2W This is Al-Ash'ari’s doctrine of intisSb. See Enc. Isl., II, pp. 605 and 
786 ; Sura viii. 17 ; also Wensinck, op. cit., p. 213. 

Of course, there were exceptions. — See Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 78-82. 

S 18 The prevailing conception of God as the All-Powerful is not far removed 
from the idea of a despot, and fear, thus separate from love, is either the incentive 
to all effort or leads to the repression of all energy in the Muslim. The idea of 
unlimited arbitrary power, unrestrained by any law of holiness, has so hiled the 
Muslim mind that sin is regarded less as a breach of moral law than as a violation 
of some arbitrary decree. Certain actions of the Prophet were evil according to 
any law of righteousness; but no Muslim would admit that in doing them 
Muhammad committed a sin, for he acted under the command of God. — ERE. vi. 
302. See also s. 149, art. SALVATION (Muslim). 

2t9 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 36. 
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quoted: “ When God resolved to create the human race, 
He took into His hands a mass of eartli, the same whence all 
mankind were to be formed, and in which they after a man- 
ner pre-existed ; and having then divided the clod into two 
equal portions. He threw the one half into hell, saying, 
“ These to eternal lii-e, and 1 care not ” ; and projected the 
other half into heaven, adding, “ and these to Paradise, I 
care not.” Moral regeneration may be the condition of 
salvation, but no man can bring that about except with 
God’s permission, decree and will. On the other hand, ” the 
process of perdition is that God abandons man by withdraw- 
ing His guidance ; thereupon man abandons his faith and 
the teriius gandens, Satan, is at hand to rob him of it.” ^ 
A distinction was indeed drawn between God compelling be- 
lief and unbelief and His foreknowing and willing the same,“^ 
but the final position was summarised in the tradition 
‘ ‘ If Allah should punish the inhabitants of His heavens and 
the inhabitants of His earth. He would not thereby do in- 
justice. And if you should spend in the path of Allah an 
amount larger than Mount Uhud, He would not accept it 
from you unless you believe in the decree and acknowledge 
that what reaches you could not possibly have missed you, and 
what misses you could not possibly have reached 3 ^ou.” Or, as. 
al-GhazMl puts it,^ ” His justice is not to be compared 
with the justice of men. For a man may be supposed to act 
unjustly by invading the possession of another ; but no in- 
justice can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there is nothing 
that belongs to any other besides Himself, so that wrong is 
not imputable to Ilim as meddling with things not appertain- 
ing to Him Loving kindness, the showing favour and 

grace, and beneficence, belong to Him ; whereas it is in His 
power to pour forth upon men a variety of torments, and 

220 See Hughes, Die. Isl, p. 148 (art. GOD) ; also p. 472 (art. PEED13S- 
TINATION). But see Muhammad All, The Religion of Islam, pj). 335-87. 

221 Wensinck, op. oil., p. 235. 

mihid, pp. 191, 211. 

223 ibM, p. 108. 

221 Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 146 (art. GOD). 
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aAlici them willi various kinds of sorrows and diseases, 
wiiioh, if 3Io wore to do, 31 is justice could not be arraigned, 
nor would ITe be chargeable with injustice.” 

That the |>ro]>lein of adjusting Divine justice to Divine 
decree raised acute diniculiies can be easily gathered from 
(lie Traditions. Tf ‘‘ everyone is guided to that for which he 
was created, one can never be sure how one would finish 
one's career. A lifc-tiine of good works may be spoiled by 
that st\ibbornness of heart which refuses to acknowledge the 
unity of Allrdi and tlic ajiosiicship of Muhammad; and a life 
.spent in evil may he redeemed at the end by the timely acce]^- 
tance of the .saving creed. Wensinck quotes a number of 
traditions^'" in supjwrt of the view's that “There is no living 
soul for which Allah has not appointed its place in Paradise 
or in Hell, and the decision of happy or unhappy has already 
been taken,'' and “ Works must be judged from the 
concluding acts (aUhhaicatm) only.” To quote one of 
them “A man may perform the W'orks of the dwellers in 
Paradise for a long time, yet his work may receive finally 
the stamp of that of the dwellers in Hell. Likewise a man 
may perform the w'orks of the dwellers in Hell for 
a long time, yet his "works may finally receive the 
stamp of that of the dwellers in Paradise.” It ap- 
pears, liowevcr, that w'here the criterion of faith was 
inapplicable, there "was a good deal of difficulty in 
as.sessing the final destiny. Thus the fates of the children 
of infidels and believers wdio die in infancy were subjects 
of considerable discussion.^ A strong tradition upheld the 


See W’ensinefc, op. eit., p. 56. 

215 Ibid, pp. 55-56. 

5MT Ibid, p. 55. 

225 For a diBcnsBiou of the whole subject, see W'ensinck, op. cit., pp. 42-iJ. 
“ A{-6faazSIi developed the doctrine of a Limbo for those who, by reason of youth, 
mental iiiHiction, historical and geographical sitnation and environment, had not 
been able to hccoinc hlusliins and, therefore, had no works of obedience, in the 
tcclinical sense, to their <Tcdil.” — Enc. Isl., II, p. 1051. See the Fikh Akbar lH, 
art. 4, in Wensinck, op. cit., p. 266. Of, the Fikh Akbar HI, art. 21 : ^ 

It would be absurd (o suppose that Allah should wrong anyone. He is free 
to ini{>osc suffering on innocent children and animals without indemnifying them. 
Wensinck, op. cil., p. 257. 
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view that every child is born in the fitra, the natural basis 
of the true religion, and that it is his ijarcnts that make of 
him a Jew or a Christian or a Parsi but another tradition 
laid down that when God knows that a child will become a 
Muslim, it is horn in IsJfim, — otherwise it is born in un- 
belief.^ We arc interested in these arid discussions of 
dogma only in so far as they throw light on the nature and 
limits of Divine volition in relation to human destiny. The 
futility of works under those conditions was foreseen and 
works were enjoined not to force the hands of Allah regarding 
a better future but to indicate rather that one was living 
under Divine guidance. 

The ]Mu‘tazilites were not slow to perceive, as the 
Qadarites had done before them, that unless man’s acts were 
his own, he could not be held responsible for them or their 
consequences, and that Divine, justice would be impugned by 
accepting the view that Ciod decrees Paradise or Hell before 
man has deserved either of them by his virtuous or vicious 
acts. But even al-Ghazfill, dealing with the acts of Mlak, 
could remark that “there does not rest on Him any obligation 
to give laws, to create, to give reward, to take into account 
what is salutary for His servants ; that it is not absiud that 
He should command them to do what is above their power; 
that He is not obliged to punish sins; and that it is not 
absurd that He should send Prophets.’’^ Fertunately, the 
Qur’an contains many verses in support of the freedom of the 
will^ and the justice of Divine dealings with saints and 
sinners alike. God not only watches and records the deeds 
of men but He visits the iniquitous with dire punishment 
on the Day of Judgment when the creatmns wronged bear- 
witness against their oppressors, the good and the evil done 
by each individual are carefully and justly weighed against 

sa Wensinck, op. cit., p. 42. See Muhammad Ali, The Religion of Islam. 
pp. 339-40. 

230 Ibid, p. 43. 

231 f6id, p. 56. 

232 Ibid, p. 95. 

233 See Wensinck, op. cit., p. 60 f. 
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each other in the Balance,®®’ and the intercession of inter- 
ceders do not avail. “S' He and His vigilant agents, the 
angels, watch over the thoughts and acts of men by day and 
l)y night every soul “shall enjoy the good which it has 
acquired and shall bear the evil for the acquirement of which 
it laboured, even though either should be only of the 
weight of an atom or of a mustard-seed. Eighteousness 
is serving Allah as if He were before one’s very eyes.®^’ 
Again and again are the Faithful commanded to enjoin the 
right and forbid the wrong, and they are even praised as 
being *' the best folk that hath been raised up for mankind ’’ 
inasmuch as they enjoin the Just, forbid the Evil and believe 
in God.®” A religion which insists on justice being an essen- 
tial condition of the religious life cannot but invest God with 
the same attribute. God is not unjust towards His servants.®^® 
Orthodox Islam, with its predestinarian leanings, could not 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the Mu'tazilite view that sinning 
was wholly due to human volition and it had therefore to 
combat these “ partisans of unity and justice “ (ahl aWadl 
wa'Utawhid), in so far as they made man wholly responsible 
for moral evil in order to defend Divine justice. But with 


Saras xxi.. 48 ; vii. 7. 

*35 Suras Ixxiv. 49 ; Ixxxii. 19 ; ii. 45. 

*3® Suras xiii, 11-12; Ixxxii. 10-12. 

*37 Sura ii. 286. 

*38 Suras xcix. 7, 8; xxi.,48; iii. Ill; xxxi. 15; .also iv. 52. 

*39 See Wensinob, op. cit., p. 23. 

*^9 Sura iii. 100; ix. 72, 113; xxii. 42; c/. also Sura vii. 156; iii. 110; xxxi. 16. 

Sura iii. 106. . . 

*^* Sura iv. 44. 

*<3 The orthodox position is summed up in Fikh Akbar U (art. 22) as follows ; 

Allah guideth whomsoever He pleaseth, by grax, and He leadeth astray 
whomsoever He pJeasetJj, by justice. His leading astray means His abandoning, 
and the explanation of “ abandoning " is that He does not help a man by guiding 
him towards deeds that please Him. This is justice on his part,' and so is His 
punishment of those who are abandoned on account of sin. We are not allowed 
to say that Satan deprives the Paithful of bis faith by constraint and compulsion. 
But we soy that man gives up his faith, whereupon Satan deprives him of it 
(Wensinck, op. cit., p. 195). 

Wi The JMu’tazilites did not reject the connection between Allah and evil in 
the sen‘c of accidents, sickness, and so on. At least one thinker, however, rejected 
•ven this connection. — See Wensinck, op. cit., p. 145. 
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,1 happy inconsistency it looked upon Allnh as the Just (Al- 
‘Acll), the Faitliful (Al-Mn’min), tlic Judge (Al-Hnkam), the 
Biglilcons (Al-Bnrr), the Equitable (Al-Muqsit), nnd also the 
Lord of the Day of Judgment, — ^\'ariously described as the 
opener (Al-Basit), the Great Opener (Al-Eattah) and the 
Opener of the Tomb or the Baiscr (Al-lhaMth) and the Avenger 
CAl-Muntaqim). He docs not forsake those, who obey His 
commands, for He is the Great Grateful (Ash-Shaktir) ; in 
Him can all take refuge in case of injustice, for He is the 
Eriend, the Patron (Al-Wall), of all creatures ; and on those 
that believe and do the things that are j-ight He bestows His 
love,'"^ for He is the Loving fAl-AYadud). 

But if God is loving, will He not take compassion on the 
frailty of man and temper justice with mercy in cases of 
lighter faults? Even in cases of gi'avc sins, we have al- 
ready seen, the Qur’an provides for intercession with Allah’s 
permission, which means that God does not wish to abandon 
the sinner altogether and consign him to eternal hell if he has 
died with belief in Divine unity To suppose that the whole 
process is illusory in view of the predestined end of every single 
individual might yield consistency of thought hut not satis- 
faction of the heart. No religion that believes in the incapacity 
of man to achieve salvation without Divine aid can dispense 
with the necessity either of Divine Incarnation or of Pro- 
phetic Intercession or of Divine Mercy. Unless Divine Grace 
second the efforts of men (and even dispense with the latter), 
their final destiny is dark and dismal in the extreme. Hence 
the Qur’an had to preach not only submission to the inscrut- 
able will and decree of Allah hut also faith in Divine Justice 
and hope for Divine Mercy. Thus although there are pas- 
sages to indicate that Divine Justice can overtake sinning 

Sura xix. 96. See BEE. v. 696 “ The orthodox view is that they 

(iman and Islam) are synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mii'min, a believer, 
By others, Islam is looked upon as a larger term than Tman. It is said that 
Islam signifies belief with the heart, confession with the tongue, and good works 
done by the various parts of the body. Iman refers to the first of these and is, 
therefore, only a component part of Islam." 

2«Sura liii. 33. 

2^7 See Sura ix. 114>16. 
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for the ncquiremeni/ of wJiicl) ii laboured. 0 our Lord! 
punish us not if we forget, or fall into sin ; 0 our Lord I and 
lay not on us a load like that which Thou hast laid on those 
wlio have been before us ; 0 our Lord 1 and lay not on us that 


for wJiicIi we have not strength I hut blot out our sins and 
forgive us, and have. ])ity on us. Thou art our ])rolcctor ; 
help us (hen against th(' unbelievers.” A ])rayer like this is 
farthest removed from belief in unallcrable fate and fixed 
destiny. From a (!od of this dcserij)tion only good could be 
expected a?Kl tlui Mu'ta/.ilites drew the inevitable conclusion 
that, ])rovided men freel.v acted for it, they were ])ound to 
get their i-eward, for Cod’s wisdom ” keej)s in view what is 
salutary (r/.s-.sY//dh) to His .servants from the religious 
point of view. They could very well f|Uo(c Rfira ix. 113: 
” Those who turn to God in jxmitencc, those who worship, 
those who pray, who fast, who bow down, who prostrate 
themselves, who enjoin what is right and forbid wbat is un- 
lawful, and keep to the bounds of God, sbnll have their re- 


compense 


»» 257 


There is no doubt that in spite of its pedestinarian teach- 
ings the Qur’an did not consider man’s moral striigg’es as 
illusory or Divine beneficence as regardless of human justice 
and prayer. While severe to those who consciously and deli- 
berately flout His laws, God is possessed of an all-embracing 
mercy that is ever i-cady to make concession for human 
weakness, for ‘‘.He hath imposed mercy on Himself as a 
law ” and none except a disbelieving people need despair 
of His mercy. ‘‘ If ye would reckon up the favours of 
God, ye cannot count them.” If men had power over the 
treasures of the Lord’s meioy, they would liave assuredly re- 
tained them through fear of spending them, for man is 


256 Wensinck, op. cit., p. 62; also pp. 80-82. 

257 See also xxv. 67-9 ; xvii. 27-8. 

268 Sura' ii. 148 ; see also 1. 31-33.' 

259 Sura ii. 12. 

260 Sura xii. 87 ; also iv. 51 ; xv. 56. 

261 Suras xiv. 37 ; xvi. 18. 
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niggrtudly but God's mercy knows no bounds. God is 
Lord of Grace, merciful and loving, and the least that man 
can do is to give Him thanks ; but man is proud, treacherous, 
ungrateful and unfaithful and does not understand and appre- 
ciate the many mercies with which God has encircled him — 
the regularity of the seasons and the beauties and bounties 
of nature.^®^ But those wlio seek God’s mercy must ap- 
proach Him with clean hands : they must not only be not 
unjust to their fellow-men, mischievous or self-conceited but 
also be benevolent to the needy and the weak. They must fulfil 
their social obligations by sharing the bounties of Divine 
mercy with their less fortunate brethren.®®'’ The deepest 
point of this vein of thinking is reached when Allah is des- 
cribed as the Holy One (Al-Quddus) (or, as in the Qur’an, 
the King, the Holy),®®'"’ the Kver Praiseworthy (Al-5aniid), 
the One who is to be likened to whatever is loftiest,®®® the 
Peaceful or the One immune from all lack or defect (As- 
Salam),®®® the Light (An-Nur), and the Fact or the Real (Al- 
Haqq). It has been a matter of conjectuie as to what 
the Qur’an intended to convey by the words ‘ Holiness,’ 

* Peace ’ and ‘ Light ’ ®®® and it has also been doubted 
whether Muhammad could call God ‘ just ’ ®®® and also 
whether the Reality of God could leave room for independent 
finite centres of activity.®™ But if we make no fetish of 
strict logic but try instead to enter into the sj)irit of the moral 
and devotional life of the Muslims, we are bound to admit 
that these words have exactly the same significance for 
spiritual life in Islam as in other systems of ethical mono- 
theism and that on. the whole the Muslim conception of God, 
apart from its latent theological contradictions, provides a 


Sura 3nii. 103. 

2® Sura Iv. The Merciful. 

2Bi Suras Ixiv. 17 ; Ixxiii. 20 ; 4-7 ; xx. 84. 

Suras lix. 23; Ixii. 1. 

ZS6 Sora xvi. 62. 

267 Sura lix. 23. 
zw me, IsL, 1, p. 303. 

269 Enc. IsU, I, p. 303. • ■ 

270 See Macdou&Id, Development of Mmliin Theologij, p. 203. 
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striking testimony to tlie intellectual acumen and ethical in- 
sight of its founder even after large deductions have been 
made from the almost superhuman qualities claimed on 
behalf of the Prophet by his followers. 

Christian writers liavc sometimes doubted whether the 
Muslim God is sufficiently personal. The awful majesty 
of Allah, His transcendence, tlic impropriety^ of conceiving 
Him after human analogy, the impossibility of fixing His 
nature definitely in view of the contingent chai’acter of all 
objects, laws and relations, created and decreed by Him — 
all these are unfavourable factors for personalising Him. But 
here again we should trust to the belief of the 
Muslim community rather than to a description of 
the following tyqic : “But He Himself, sterile 

in His inaccessible height, neither loving nor en- 
joying aught save His own and self-measured decree, 
without son, companion, or counsellor, is no less barren of 
Himself than for His creatures, and His own , barrenness 
and lone egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of His in- 
different and unregarding despotism around.” The consi- 
deration of Divine names and attributes would he unmean- 
ing except on the supposition that God is personal and deals 
with the just and the wicked as a personal being would do. 
Revelation, command, prohibition, threat, encouragement, 
justice, mercy and love can hardly be predicated of an imper- 
sonal Force or Consciousness. It has, however, been more 
correctly remarked that “ vdth only a little ingenuity in 

2^1 The following passage from C. .T. .T. Webb,' lieligion and Theism (1934). 
p. 47,. is instructive in this oonno'ition : " It. would probably surprise many critics 
of traditional language to learn wh,nt is nevertheless true, that ‘ the personality 
of God ’ is a phrase unknown to Christian theology until well within the last 
two hundred years ; that ‘ personality ’ was not reckoned among the divine 
' attributes ' so-called and was long ascribed to God only in connexion with the 
‘ three persons ’ worsliipped by the Christian Church as one God; and that even 
the early Socinian divines were not concerned to insist upon ascribing ‘ personal- 
ity ’ to him, but only to contend that, if the term were employed in reference to 
God (which employment they were inclined to deprecate), he would be spoken of 
as One I’erson, and not as three.” (See the same writer’s God and Personality, 
Lee. ni.) 

272 Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 147, quoting Palgrave. 

«3 JSne. Isl., I, art. ALLXH, p. 306. 
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onesidedness an absolutely anthropomorphic deity could be 
put together or a practically pantheistic, or a coldly and aloof- 
ly rationalistic ” and that “ the only impossibility, as the 
Mu'tazilites found in the end, was a faineant God, a stripped 
abstract idea.” We may close om* account by reference to 
these aspects of Muslim theology. 

Although Muslim theologians, in their opposition to 
idolatry and anthropopathism, took particular care to point 
out that human qualities predicated of Allah did not bear the 
same significance, yet there are passages in the Qur’an which 
could be understood only anthropomorphically. The 
Mu'tazilites were not slow to point out that the qualities of 
seeing, hearing and speech, when taken separately from 
knowledge and power, could apply only to a Being possessed 
of a body and were, therefore, not rightly used of God b}" the 
orthodox section of the community. When even spiritual 
qualities like knowledge, will, mercy, justice, etc., could be 
only metaphorically used of God or used with a profoundly 
different connotation, the physical attributes were hardly 
appropriate as descriptions of Divine nature : so thought 
the Eationalists of Islam But, on the other hand, tlie 
orthodox felt that some of the descriptions were so realistic 
that there was obvious danger in taking them as ” plastic 
metaphors ” ; for once the wit of man was allowed to un- 
derstand the words of God in its own way, there was no 
knowing how far allegorical interpretation would extend. 
Thus, to quote Wensinck,^'® ” the Kur’an speaks of the eyes 
of Allah ; of Hrs hand in which ” is the empire of all things,’* 
” in which are plentiful gifts ” and which is ” over the 
hands of those who plight fealty to Muhainiiiad.” Allah 
tells Iblis (Satan) that He had created Adam with Hi.s own 
hands. ” Both His hands are outstretched.’* “ The face of 
Allah is likcAvisc a representation familiar to the Kiir'an.’* 
‘I All on earth passeth away, but the face of thy Lord 
rsbideth.” ” Finally, the Kiir'an is full of descriptions of 


WcnsincI;, o/i. clt., p. C?; 'ee nlf-i j-p, T.Sf.. sc, f. 
Wensinck, op. cH., pp. 66-07. 
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Heaven and Hell, wliicli are not used in a ineiapliorical sense. 
To Heaven belongs the throne o-f Allah ; lie is the Lord of the 
throne, the noble, large, exalted throne, which is borne by the 
angels.” The laithlul of this earth, on entering Paradise, 
” shall see the angels circling around the throne, uttering 
the jjraises of their Lord.” Again, Allah is represented in 
the Qur'an, as in the Old Testament, as having spoken with 
Moses, and the Faithful are assured of seeing Allah in Para- 
dise just as, according to Muslim tradition, Muhammad had 
done in the night of the Ascension. He is al.so described in a 
tradition as descending every night to the lowo.st heaven and 
ofTering beneficence and forgiveness to all who would ask 
for them.^^® 

While the Mu'tazilites severely critici.sed the anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of Allah, preached in popular and 
traditional literature, and rejected the corporeal vision of God 
in Paradise and all physical attributes and actions of Allah, 
including His occupying a throne suijported by eight 
angels,^^ there were others who were willing to go farther 
than the orthodox in the direction of anthropomoi’phism and 
to invest Allah with tangible qualities. Thus, ” Hisham 
ibn al-Hakam claimed that that wliich he worshi])ped was 
a body possessing dimensions, height, breadth and thickness, 
its height being equal to its breadth and to its depth, while 
its length and breadth are specified only as long and broad. 
He held, moreover, that its extension upward is no greater 
than its breadth. In addition, he claimed that the object 
that he worshipped was a diffusing light, shining as a pure 
chain of silver, and as a pearl perfectly rounded. This object 
also possessed, according to him, colour, taste, smell, touch. 
He also claims that its colour is its taste, its taste its smell, 
its smell its touch. He does not say that colour and taste 
are its essence, but he claims that the object itself is colour 


sraWensinck, op. eft., p. 90. 

Ibid, p. 88 f. Thus Ood’s hand and face were taken in the sense rd 
Divine bounty and knowledge. 
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no.j Similarly, llishrmi ihn Salim al-JawalTki 

rlaiincil tha? ilu' ohjrrt wliicli lu' worshipped was in the 
ima;:*' ‘-'i man. hm wa^ not llosh and Idood, hoing a dilTnscd 
v.lh'o' li;:h{. Hr rlaimi'd also iliat he possesses live, senses, 
olv« tho ;en >,' - <if man. an<l has hands and feet and eves and 

ft' 

and a.nd mouth, and he hears hv a dilTercnt means 
'horn tha- hy v.lnch In' stu's. .and the rest of the senses being 
d'.ih ii an in ^ame v,ay. He font's on to say that the upper 
}; .it '?{i': hi in;i i‘ holjmv and the hover is solid.” Further. 
'■ h<- elum . that hi', ohjeet of wauship had hlaek hair, it 
i l im: -a lijdit. hut the la-.'.t 4if the person is wliite 

Sii.'ih.ni ihn Salamah al-Kharijl ” iield tlie 
ih-nritn- of the liKeiic'.s «if .Mlrdi to his creatures.” 
Ti..- in'-tanee- mu-ei sttOire to show th.at spasmodic 
tnp'.u to nndiMsiand Hod Jiiore anlhropomorphically 
v.* ie m.'.do < \rn in ^^lanl ; htit it should he added 


that th 'v v.ere at once stifiinatised hy the orthodox commu- 
i:ity r-.'.' h.! retie,'.!, .\s a matter of fact, liowcver, ortho- 
doxy fou::ht v.ilh e<pinl tenaeity both anthropomorphism and 
:dle;:ori' atimi. Henre the Mu'ta'/.ilite. attempt to put a 
spiritual interpr(‘(ati(U) tipon Hivine physical acts was equal- 
ly ;!n.!iliema*.i'.-’d. ai-.\sh‘arT voiced the orthodox opinion 
v.hen he exclaimed. *' May .Mlali preserve us from a fanzlh 
v.’hh'h would imply iieeation and folll divesting 

H.od 4if whal pertains to Hiin'l. He was willing to admit that 
" hand and fare an* hand as a quality and face as a quality, 
just as hearing and .sigiit,” and so likewise arc descending to 
the lov.est Heaven and sitting on the throne qualities of 
.•Mlah ; hut he was against either understanding these in 
1< rms of human organs and their activities or regarding 
them as merely .symholieal of spiritual facts.®®^ Similarly, in 


fit 0 firm Srliitnif nrtrl Hfclx (fr. Scelrot, p. 67. (See Wensinck, op. cif.. 

ji. 07 .t 

rj Ihid, pp. 70-71. 

p, 

S'! Wcniilnck, op, cit., p. 90. 

W/bid. p, 92 r. 
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ilic various formulae of ilie Muslim creed, the seeing of Allali 
l)y the Faiiliful in Paradise was accepted as a fact finally 
settled by tradition on the basis of Quranic texts, althongli 
antbropomorj)bism was sought to be avoided by adding that 
the beatific vision would be “ without description, compari- 
son or modality.” 

But while the orthodox were speculating bow Allah 
would reveal Himself to Ibe Faithful in Paradise, a different 
set of people began to build their philosophy of life and de- 
votion on the more mystical texts of the Qur’an. While the 
transcendental aspect of God is predominant in the Qur’an 
and orthodoxy tended to accentuate the remoteness of Allah 
and the duality of God and the finite spirit, the nearness of 
God could be equally defended on the Quranic basis. The 
Sufis could cite and meditate on certain passages (as 
they particularly did on the mysterious passages concerning 
the Night Journey and Ascension) to justify and bring 
about mystical experience and could also point to 
Muhammad’s habit of retiring into solitude in imi- 
tation of Christian ascetics and his ecstatic fit when 
receiving his inspiration and to that moral and 

spiritual earnestness of his which could come only 

to one who had felt the terrible nearness of 

God.*®^ We may quote some of those passages as collected 
by Nicholson ; ‘ Allah is the Light of the heavens and 

the earth ’ (xxiv. 85) ; ‘ He is the first and the last and the 
outward and the inward ’ (Ivii, 3) ; ‘ there is no god but He ; 
everything is perishing except His Face ’ (xxviii. 88) ; 2 ®® * I 


283 'VP’Qnsinclc, op. c/f., pp. 175)-80; (Bee Qnrnpi? references there). Wensinck 
thinks' “ the meeting' with Allah ” possibly means resurrection. 

284 See art. 24 of The WasTyat AbT Hanlfa (p. 130) and art. 17 of the 

Fikh Akbar II (p. 193) and the ipikh Akbar m (p. 266) in Wensinck, cp. cit- 
See also pp-. 1-79. and .63 f. - 

285 See Archer, op. cit., p. 32 f.; The Legacy oj Islam, p. 212. 

286 Suras xvii. 1; liii. 1-18; see Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, ,p.. 212. 

287 See Macdonald, Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, p. 39. 

288 The Legacy of Islam, p. 212. 

289 Qq this favourite expression of Muhammad- (" .The -Face of .Allah . ), see 
Macdonald, AspecU of Islam, pp. 186-87, where the differen^.. Qur^c. .passages 
f«vve bpen Quoted. 
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out licrc, for tlicrc nrc iinssngcs in tho Qur\“ni tliat talk of 
“ an inicrconrsc with God coining lo Ihc ludicvor dircctl}^ 
witliout intcrincdiarioR ” and tlu^ n'sl, calin and strcngtii 
tliat conic lo man through frequent rcnuMulirance of Allrdi 
(r//?77iT).^” “ God truly luislcadcth whom lie will: and He 

guideth to ]-TimRcir him who lurnoih lo Him, Hiokc who he- 
licvo, and wlioso hearts rest securely on the thought of 
God.” Snell religious intuition conies from Allali Him- 
self and is ” opposed lo knowledge that comes hy human 
teaching, or hy tradition, or Ihrough any chinking out by 
reason.” If man has been made in Ihe image of God and 
He has breathed into man of His sj)irit, all that is necessary 
is to polish the mirror of one’s own heart in order to know 
God.^®^ Did not a tradition represent God as saying, ” My 
earth cannot contain me, nor my heaven, hul the lender and 
tranquil heart of my believing creature contains me 

It was reserved for the mystics of Islam to develop the 
unity, ubiquity and eternity of Allah in a pantheistic sense 
among others. Under Christian, Neo-Platonic, Gnostic, 
Buddhistic and Vcdantic influences®’* the ” ascetic-ecstatic 
life ” rapidly grew in prominence,®’^ and saints and sfifis ab- 


296 Macdonald , Aspects of Islam, p. 18t). 

297 Sura xxxiii. 41. Sec Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 45 f. 

293 Sura xiii. 27-28. 

299 The Sufi doctrine of istinbal, * mysteriouB inflow of divinely revealed 
knowledge into hearts made pure by repentance and filled with the thought of God, 
was based on the possibility of direct knowledge from God. — Nicholson, Mystics of 
Islam, p. 23. 

390 Macdonald, Asp. Ish, p. IflO. The Sfifio distinguish three organs of 
spiritual communication : the heart iqalb), wdiich know.s God ; the spirit (ruh) 
which loves Him ; and the inmost ground of the soul (sirr), which contemplates 
Him. — Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 68. 

301 On al-6hazall's interpretation of the function of the heait, see Macdonald, 
Hel. Att. and Life in Islam, Lee. "NTIII (esp. p. 2421; also p. 253. See Nicholson, 
Mystics of Islam, p. 70. 

302 Macdonald, Rcl. Att, 'and Life in Islam, pp. 243-44; Nioholsou, Mys. of 
Isl., p. 68; also pp. 8, 53. 

303 See Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 10 f., for the origin of Sufism. 

304 Its oldest type is an ascetic revolt against luxury and worldliness ; lat**' 
on the prevailing rationalism and scepticism provoked counter-movements towanv' 
intuitive knowledge and emotional faith. — Nicholson, Mys. of Isl., p. 20 (Por th'' 
equivalents of ‘ ecstasy,’ see p. 69). 
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sorbed a portion of the reverence paid in orthodox Islam to 

Allah alone. Halla], indeerl, had to pay the penalty of his 
impious presumption with his life, but bis Am 'l-^aqq 
(1 am the Beal or God) lived on in the theories of hidfil (fusion 
of being), iftihad (identification) and iciisul funion) and of 
Jana (passing away) and haqa (union with the Divine 
consciousness or life in God).^" Under the transforming 
hand of Sufism the nature and function of Muhammad him- 
self underAvent profound alteration. He became more and 
more assimilated to God and identified with the Divine 
Spirit and with Universal Beason/°® and even prayers were 
offered to him to forgive and annul sins.^^ Man ceased to 
be regarded as a mere slave of Allah and the orthodox AAarn- 
ing against attempting to think of God in familiar terms — 
as the Beloved, for instance — was unheeded or ignored.®*® 
The unity of God was conceived in a way which threatened 
to take away the reality of the Finite Spirit or else to expand 
it into, and identify it with, the Infinite. But while in Hin- 
duism the essential identity of the finite (jlva) and the in- 
finite (Brahman) dominated all religious speculation and be- 
lief, in Islam zealous orthodoxy lost no time in denouncing 


305 See jVicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism, p. 14 f; Mystics of 
Islam, p. 148 f.; Studies in Isl. Mysticism, p. 12.5 f.; JIacdonald, Rel. Att. and 
Life in Islam, p. 248. Commenting on Sufi pantheism, Nicholson observes {Idea of 
Per. in Sufism, p. 27) : “ It would be a mistake to suppose that utterances like 
the Subliani, " Glory to me," of Bayazld, the Ana'l-Haqq, “ I am God," of 
HallaJ, and the Ana Itiya, “ I am She," of Ibnn ’l-Farid are in themselves evidences 
of pantheism. So long as transcendence is recognised, the most emphatic asscrrion 
of immanence is not pantheism but panentheism — not the doctrine that all is God, 
but the doctrine that all is in God, who is also above all." (See also his Miji^’ics 
of Islam, pp. IS, 58; for the absence of ‘ self ’ in a Sufi and its presence in a faqir, 
see p. 38). 

306 See Nicholson, Idea of Per. in Sufism, i>. 60 f; also Mys. Isl., p. 62, which 
quotes the tradition “ He that bath seen me hath seen Allah " (an obvious 
imitation of John 14.9). 

307 Nicholson, Idea of Per. in Sufism, p. 67. 

30SA quotation by Nichol-on is instructive; “0 my Gcd, I invoke Thee 
in public as lords arc invoked, but in priva'e as loved ones .are invoked. Publicly 
I say, * 0 my God! ' but privately I say, ‘ 0 my Beloved! ’ " (My*, of Isl., p. 8). 
See also p. 73 (quotation from Niffari) : ” God is ibc eternal Beauty, and it lies 
in the nature of beauty ro desire love.” — Ibid, p. 80. 



this ])!\nilicis('Uj !\l.l.iUKlo of Bfifi writers {iiid in asserting 
(hat Allnirs traiiseciKlcncc could not l)e questioned and man 
could not I)e raised to divine lionours or identified with or re- 
lated to God; Alldlru alihar — Allah is gresiter than every- 
thing that can he said of Him in any sense of relationsliip 
or comparison.” 


309 Macdonald, Rcl. Ait. and Life in Islam, p. 247. See also 'Nieliolson. 
Mystics of Islnnir p. 79 f. 
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God in Zoroastrianism: Gathic 

Wc Jiave now traced at some length tlie evolution of 
religious ideas in Pliuduism and the living Semitic faiths. 
From polytheistic and still more primitive beginnings the 
races of India, Palestine and Arabia have, with more or less 
frequent lapses, worked their Avay up to the idea of a single 
omnipotent, omniscient and moral Deity — beneficent, just, 
forgiving and loving. In fact, in their eagerness to defend 
the unity and ubiquity of God, they have very often been 
tempted to attenuate, and even obliterate, the reality of the 
finite by their pantheistic and predestinarian doctrines, or at 
least to detract from the value of the temporal in order to fix 
men’s gaze upon the eternal. The Semitic religions strove to 
accentuate the creature-consciousness of man, and Hin- 
duism, when it .did not fall in line with theism, attempted to 
equate the Absolute and the Individual; but the ultimate 
effect in both cases was to extol the Infinite and to make man 
feel the littleness of the Finite. All beings were equally in- 
volved in the submergence of the finite, so that not only men 
but also other types of spiritual beings — ^gods, angels, etc. 
shared the same fate. These latter types were either roundly 
declared to be non-existent or suffered to exist as agents and 
messengers of God, entrusted with the task of assisting in the 
Divine governance of the world or moulding the moral 
character of His creatures. Side by side with a growing intel- 
lectual appreciation of the natm'e and function of God has 
gone on a moral development, and correspondingly" the cosmic 
dealings of God have acquired increasing reference to His 
ethical dealings with man. 

The progressive disappearance of nature-myths and of 
detached direct dealings of God with the physical and the 
moral world may be taken as the sign of an enlightened view 
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;il}()u() tlic. Wijys of (Jod. No ono dnros to prosiinic tlic exact 
|)ur])ose oT the Divine creative activity nor to dcJinc preciKcly 
tlic degree of I’eality jHisKCKsed by each tyj)e of existence, 
material and spiritual.’ I^nt tlu; almost nnanimous convic- 
tion of the positive religions that in the last days the physical 
world would he a matlcrr practically of no concern and only 
the souls of spiritual beings woidd he garnc'red in heaven or 
hell ^ may he interpreted to mean that the main, if not the 
only, ])urpose of creation is to j)rovide a held of moral proba- 
tion for linile spirits. 'Phen* is, therefore., nnieh tndh in the 
philoso])hie, position that unless ‘ creators ’ or morally res- 
])onsil)le j)ersons are created nothing is n'ally created.^ God 
is inconceivable as a lonely Robinson Crusoe in a physical 
world created by himself, nor is the. purpose of creation ful- 
lilled by bringing into existence spiritual phantoms, who 
would view ))assively the Diviiu* world of ideas from their own 
limited standpoints, or casual artefacts who would satisfy 
the Divine longing and love for a»i other. Religions have 
always insisted (and to this even N’edantism and Islam arc 
no exceptions) that the i-eality of the Finite includes the 
reality of free choice with all that it imjdics. WJierc, as in 
Vedantism, the ultimate objective is to transcend both good 
and evil (and consequently to abjure both heaven and hell), 
the distinction between God and man disappears also, — 
whethei' that does or does not entail the assumption of an im- 
personal Absolute (c.(/. Brahman) need not be discussed at 
present. 

We are concerned just now, however, with an opposite 
problem. Suppose a religion possesses the necessary ethical 
conditions of a spiritual life : would these suffice for satis- 
fying the religious craving of a community? We have 
already remarked that in religion, as distinguished from 
morality, man is in a double relation, namely, in a relation 


l.When bodil}' resurrection is a part of llie religions belief, the raised body 
is generally supposed not to be physical in the ordinary sense of tlie term. 

2 Pringle-Pattisou, Idea of God, p. 285 f ; Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 271. See 
Lotze, Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion (tr. by Conybeare), p. 93 
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to something beyond and, througli it, in a relation to the 
things of the world, specially to other spiritual beings of the 
same order of existence. Some bold spirits have dared to 
dispense AAith the first altogether while some others have ex- 
pressed their belief in the possibility of the second without 
any reference to the first even though the first is not declared 
non-existent. It will be found on ultimate analvsis that the 
validity of morality without religion will depend upon the 
possibility of a sense of oughtness without religious reference. 
Enlightened self-interest (or twiidcnce) and the conception of 
an ideal self may both be devoid of a sense of obligation : am 
1 bound to be prudent or to realise my better nature? ® Is 
there then an irreducible minimum of religious assumption 
which no moral action can dispense with? Shall we say that 
the call of the ideal in agnostic minds seiwe.s the same pur- 
pose as the demand of religion in devout souls? ^ The fact 
that, with the decay of faith in traditional religion, passionate 
pursuit of national, social and other ideals has gained in 
strength among the most intellectually advanced shows 
that human sentiments have been diverted from religion to 
these other channels of expression. The social instinct is 
thereby reinforced by subsidiary impulses of a semi-religious 
character : work for self-bettennent and service of fellow- 
men replace worship of God. 

But this is essentially a modern phenomenon which has 
been rendered possible by the development of sociological and 
scientific theories. Where gaps of ignorance and impotence 
are large and the laws of mechanical causality and evolution 
are imperfectly established, a whole.sale rejection of Divine 
operation in the world is absent and impossible. Besides, a 
life based on mere morality without religious sanction is pos- 
sible for a few intellectuals and hardly explains that craving 
for social cohesiveness and concord without which a large 
community is unthinkable and imiiossible. Social instincts 


3 Campbell, ScepUcism and Contfruefion, pp. 218-19, 221. 
* See Ward, Tlie Realm of Ends, p. 134 f. 
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iiifiy bring indivicliinls iognUicr ; but it is the cnll of tbc iclcnl 
tliat regulates conduct and renders the continuance of tlie 
group possible. And of nil ideals tbe religious ideal or tlie 
sense of religious obligation to bo at jieace with one’s own 
neighbours and, in fact, with the whole of ci-cation, is the 
most potent in bringing about tlie solidarity of tbe society 


and tbe race. We arc face to face, in fact, with an essential 


trait — weakness, if you ])leasc — of tbe linile minds that tbeir 
welding into a coiniiact mass requires exli-aneous pressure and 
cannot be efl’ceied by inberent mutual attractions of tbe com- 
ponents of tbe social group. Of course, tins adventitious con- 
dition of social cobesion bas not always been supplied by an 
exalted conception of divinity. A set of common beliefs, 
rites and practices bas often sulliced to keep primitive 
groups togetber, and even a tradition of common ancestry or 
the possession of tbe same totem bas supjdied tbe basis of 
social understanding and sympatby. As tbe primitive 
conceptions of godhead did not include elevated ethicality as 
a part of the connotation, it would not be true to say that reli- 
gion is alone responsible for moral relations among mankind ; 
but moral relations, howsoever established, have almost in- 
variably tended to be buttressed by religious bulwark of 
some kind in a community not uniformly and eminently in- 
tellectual in composition. 

It would be a mistake to think, however; that religion 
is a mere offshoot of morality and that the existence of G-od 
is, as Kant said, a postulate of moral life. Men have become 
religious to satisfy some fundamental imiDulses of life or in 
reaction to certain constant or I’ecurrent stimuli of 


the external world. Religion has satisfied a need 
which morality has never been able to fulfil and it has 
often persisted where moral abei'i’ations of a most 
pronounced t3^pe have taken jdace. Much of religious 
reform is often indeed ethical preaching because very 
often while an existing fcaith supjDlies enough incentive 
to devotion it fails to provide the necessary basis for higher 
morality or a more adequate recognition of social obligations : 
we have illustrated this alreadj^ from the evolution of the 
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Jewish religion on the ethical side.- But as we travel back 
to the ancient days we find that very often religious reform- 
ation has reference to the needs of the spirit, not on the side 
of practical morality but on the side of theoretical consis- 
tency and emotional satisfaction. The evolution of Hinduism 
at dilferent stages of its history will afford ample illustration 
of religious experiments on the side of devotion and intellec- 
tual harmony. And when we talk of the needs of devotion 
we do not mean that the}- are synonymous with the needs 
of intellectual consistency ; for by the temper, training and 
intellectual standing of the individual concerned are the 
needs of devotion determined, whereas intellectual consis- 
tency admits of only one standard and develops towards 
it with, culture. Adapting the terminology of Wundt to our 
piu'pose, we may say that while intellectual formulations 
have a tendency to form a unitary whole, devotional needs fall 
into disparate systems. This is why, belonging to the same 
institutional religion, individuals tend to develop different 
personal religions of their own. Sects and heresies 
represent similar tendencies on a larger scale, and brother- 
hoods that cut. across all communal boundaries (e.g. mys- 
ticism and theosophy) come into existence to establish con- 
tact between kindiud spirits owing different religious alle- 
giances, just as philosophical schools are formed on the basis 
of common intellectual satisfaction irrespective of religious 
beliefs and geographical, positions. We are, however, not un- 
mindful of the fact that religious progress has also taken in 
the past the form of a double advance — of a deepening of 
spiritual life and a widening of ethical interest : the reform- 
ation of the Arabian religion by Muhammad need alone be 
mentioned to show what we mean. We may also have cases of 
religious development on the subjective side where intellec- 
tual consistency and moral relation are already guaranteed 
by the existing conception of God. This null refer to the 
mode of worship, which we shall discuss at some len^h in a 
subsequent chapter. There is hardlj’’ any living religion in 
which visible or invisible changes of one or other of the abo^ e 
types are not going on at every moment. Like the insensible 
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continuons Viirintions in livinj^ foniis, |)()stul{ik‘cl l)y Darwin, 
ilinsc ciiaii^ns aro slowly nuKlifyiiif^ Uio cliaracUT of some 
living faiilis witliin flic limits of ])ossil)lo v.'iriation ; of others 
the character has changed or is cluniging hy rapid strides, 
mncli in the fashion of mutations as j)ostulated for biologi- 
cal s])ec.ies hy lingo de Vries. Where the conditions of life 
remain constant, cultural contact with otlicr creeds is absent 
or insignificant, and intellectual ))rogrcss is arrested, tliere is 
likely to he a stagnation, just as variation practically ceases 
among organisms withdrawn from lluctuating conditions of 
(‘xistence. Inke living organisms, again, faiths may occasion- 
ally he obliged to hihernate or evem to retrogress in order to 
survive and wail for hetlm* times to ])ut forth signs of new 
vitality and growth. 

We shall try to illustrate the above propositions by an 
examination of the develojmient of the idea of God among the 
remaining indejiendent religions of the cultured world, 
namely, Zoroastrianism, Ibiddhism, Jainism, and the three 
Mongolian religions of Ckinfucianism, Taoism and Shintoism. 
An examination of these is instructive on one point, namely, 
how each had to develop or absorb in course of 
time thcistic elements of a certain character in 


order to ])rovide sutlicient materials of devotion to 
the ordinary laity. Barring Shintoism, each had 
concentrated moi’c on the ethical side than on the devo- 
tional — each was in a sense a strong man’s creed, needing 
the intelligence and the to rise above the diversities 

of phenomenal existent ■> a conception of the immutable 
laws of the moral work' ’.J.c the earth, religion has its 
giddy Ijeights ; while a lew hardy climbers can acclimatise 
themselves to the rarefied atmosphere of barren abstractions 
and rigid moral principles, the ordinary toilers have a suffo- 
aating sensation and a shortness of breath at that altitude 
and they take the earliest oi^portunity to avoid it by 
descending to lower regions. Some constitutions can 
stand strong doses of medicine while others can 
take only diluted measures ; the same is the case 
regarding religion in a heterogeneous population out“ 
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wnnlly profcssin*; tin? sanio cull. Tliorcforc, one of the 
jnnin tasks of a rclijiious rcionncr is to raise tlic level of cul- 
ture so dial I lie neeessarv advaneeinent in spiritual under- 
standinii- and ajipreeialion may follow ns n matter of course, 
Tiike the mierohes in a lu'allhy linrp', leiKleneies towards 
primitive belief are present i'» mind, and they gain 

the Ujiper hand tlie moment ' • r of resistance decreas- 

es. When even an unrelent i.lu'isi like Muhammad 


could, in a moment of u’caknes^,. ;;<imit the intercessory 
power o( some of the pre-Tslonnc pagan god^;, we can well 
understand why jieojile at a lower level of sjiiritual or intel- 
lectual culture should he unable to attain the spiritual 
lieights of their ^irophet or r('lain them for long. We have 
dlustratcd this in the case of Hinduism where the absolutis- 


lic monism of the Upanisads could not be popularised and 
was replaced in ]iopular an’cction by one or other of the 
monotheistic cults (some of the later I'panisads, like the 
fivetasvatara, themselves developing theistic tendencies) 
and even by a revived, though refined, polytheism. 

A still more instructive example is furnished by Zoroas- 
trianism, the religion of the Pansis of India and of the Gabars 
of Persia. From all accounts Zarathustra ® was a remarkable 
prophet. Once convinced of the futility of his ancestral creed 
and religious customs, he waged a relentless war against 
their continuance in an}* shape or form. He did his work 
with such systematic tliorouglmess that it is only by a study 
of the later dovcloijments of his religion under Magian ® and 
other influences that we are able to reconstruct, in the light of 
kindred Yedic beliefs and local survivals in clay tablets and 
stones, the religion of which his own was a reformation. Few 
religions iiave witnessed such remarkable vicissitudes of 
fortune as the creed he established, and few countries, ex- 
cept perhaps the north-western corner of India, have been 


5 For different spellings and derivations of the name, see C. de Harlez, 
7jifrodi/c(io« to the Arcsln (tr, P. A. AVadia). pp. 18-lt): Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 12 f ; 
AhiiiKon, A’nrfj/ Zoroastrianism, p. 12G; I. J. R. Tiiraporevali, The. Heligiov. of 
Zarathiishtra, pp. 23-4. 

6 For the relation of the Magi to Zoroastrianism, see Jackson, Zoroailer, 
p. 6 f, and Moulton, Ear. Zor., Lect. V*!. The Magi. 
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subjected to such alien rule, with religious traditions hostile 
to the native faith, as unhapj)y Tran. The religion was born 
under the most unlucky aus))ices. The date of the Prophet 
is still a matter of dispute among Iranian scholars as even th'j 
earliest references yield no sure guidance.'^ While the oldest 
Avesten records, namely, the (lathas, supposed to have been 
composed by Zarathustra himself,® give su/Tieient evidence of 
the ])rophet’s poverty and ])ersonaI woes and the inhospitable 
reception of himself and his doctrine, no dale of his flight or 
migration from his homo in Western Tran ’ to carry out his 
religious mission and to seek powerful RUj)})ori marks a new 
era as in the case of Muhammad,*® and oven no mythical 
date celebrates his birth as that of Jesus.** But he left de- 
voted Apostles and diseij)les behind *® and he w'as fortunate 
in finding a St. John in his cousin Maidhyoi-maonha and a 
Constantine in Vishtaspa.*^ We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the full extent of his religious reformation, for 
the five Gathas arc all that arc left of the ancient 
rccoi-d and even of the later Avestnn texts the 

7 For dismission nboul tlic date of Zomastor, srp .lackson. Zoronxlcr, p l-t f; 
Appendix IT (p. 150 0; C. do Harlcz, op. cit., p. lOf; Mniil'on, The Trcnnurc of 
the Magi, p. 13 f. 

8 Tielo adduces reasons lo show tlial soinp of the Gatliic verses could not 
have been composed by Zarathnslra liinisclf. See The Religion of the Iranian 
People, I, p. 83 f. (tr. Nariman). 

8 Por a discussion of Zoroaster’s nnrivc place and the scene of his ministry, 
see Ja/?kson, Zoroaster, p. 10; Appendix IV (p. 192 f); nlso Moulton, Ear. Zor., 
Lect. m. The Prophet and His Itcforni (p. 80 0 ; also SB13, W, Introduction, 
Chap. Ili, p. xlvii. 

10 See Jaekson, Zoroastrian- Studies, p. 10 f ; Zoroaster, p. 42 f. An era 
approximately dating from B.C. 650, observed by a religious sect which immigrated 
into China in A.D. 600, is noticed by Anquctil do Penron. — See Jackson, Zoroaster, 
p. 165. 

11 According to tradition, Zoroaster was born on Khordadsal day which falls 
on the sixth day of cveiy' New Year. The old orthodox New Year’s Day was usually 
the 21st March and therefore the birthday of Zoroaster should fall on the 26th 
March; but the majority of the Parsees observe their New Year sometime m 
September and therefore Khordadsal day falls also in September. 

12 The succession list comes from the Pahlnvi text Dmicart. See Jackson, 
Zoroaster, p. 135 f. 

^ Ibid., p. 37. On the identity of Vishtaspa, see E. Herzfeld, Vishtaspa. 
in Dr. Modi Memorial Vohnne, p. 182 f; Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 167, 171; Moulton, 
Ear. Zor., pp. 47, 88. 

11 See Haug, Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 142 f. 
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full iiii'i .uuH’ h;»!' ni)( lu'fU pivsiMvi'd.*'’ Wo (ind ro- 
I ill' ili\js}<in <>1 iho liiinian siu'icly into dilTorcnt 
tdij.'Hsr'- ini! Wo (1(» no! know to wimt (•liiss lio Jiinisolf 
iirjonp il lun j'xnrtly wlu'llicr only tlio nobility ac- 
rojiioii bn- tm-s-a*:*'.' Tho propliot hiinsoH' mot witli a violent 
tK';nli. I’lH'suinaldy occiniM* bo insti.uatod inilitary operations 
to .sjwi'ad iii:- faitb. It is rt'itain that iillor liis dcatJ) Iiis 
loliojon v.a.s iini pi'iiniltod to retain its purity for long and 
that it V..5S not fUily inodifu'ii by a priesthood with a different 
toijrjjou'; ituili>i>k and tradition but also eontaminalcd bj 
tbo nMnj,;<‘n«’(' of earlier beliels I'itber in their crude form or 
in am altered guise. |uit even tins impure tradition of the 
later Aeiiaemenian ju-riod was luviken when Alexander the 
tiie.it burnt the royal library <d IVi'sepolis,'® and for nearly 
fnt' bnmifrd veais”’ onlv s('aitereti fragments were all that 
Jemaineij nf tiie Ave-taii texts. 'I be fragmentary Sassanian 
etdlretiens ami the a«lded Tablavi texts and commentaries 
Wer«' u'n iineu to a similar late when, after about four centuries 
of «'urrenry. they fell a \irtim to Aral) fanaticism and prob- 
ably onlv a fonrtb of the Aveslan texts of the Sassanian 


o SV,- .SftJ',, l\’. Juij.. rliiiji. til, |>. N\\ f., l).v Jniiici! nariucsldcr Han;', 

'•] . j* '.‘.'if. ir.t I. 

a SlU". IV, tii'.t., 1 liap. m, j%. slviii: Moulton. ICiir, /.or., i>. IIG f, 

a'l'i. s,. a.M ; a::. a. s. <• (’irUi'<i>IU>n of tUr l•Jlts■lcn^ Iraiiiiniit in 

7'io:< • (?r. SnJiptial, It. r>l. 

*"V'. a.M, In ili.- li-itliii till" rla-'.cs an: of pricslR, noMos and luiahand- 
tiir'ii: in l,-ii*-r A'>' '-a Itn-y .an' of firo-prifsls, diariotrcrs, nnlilcs, herdsmen and 
attnati-,. S... Moulton, /.'or. /.or., pj>. iU, 110.7, .’lorjii.e; Trcaniirc of the. Matji 
I*. IS; }Vk 1. -idoin. Tilt- /.iriiiij Cod, j»|». Ifis, I7‘i. Zoroaster is said to belong to 
till’ biiii'.i. (.[ .M.'ijin: -liiliat, lovori'ign o! Iran. — .Taekson, Zororialrr, p. 18. 

'J'liiii MouJIoii'k vii'W. S<'i' his liiir. Zor,, ji. GO. See also his Treasure 
nf Uir p, IJ, v|ii-ri' ho slati's tlinl /.arathiistr.'i probably belonged to the agri- 

cnltnral i-otninnnit.v. Tim gonoral heliof is lhal ho belonged fo tho priestly class. 

O Moulton lays tho hlnine of all deviation from the spiritual religion of Zo- 
roaator nt I'no door of tlm Magi and refers in this connection to Ezekiel 8.16 f, rvhere 
pome pre-Zoroa'itriaii Mnginn rituals are probably preserved. — See Die. Bib,, IV, 
p. «S'.*. 

15 Moulton douhts the genuineness of this tradition about Alexander ‘s 
vandaliam. Poe, Trcnsiirc o/ Ike Afagi, p. 62. But see Hang, op. cit., p. 124. 

S' 'J’he period would l)c loss if the Parthian king Valklmsh is Volagases I 
(61-78 A.D.) and not Volngnsc.s TTI (M8-191 A.D.). See The Introduction to the 
llolij GatUas by Poure Davoud, pp. 3*2-3; .Tnekson, Zor. Stii., p. 171; SBE, I\'', 
Tntr., Ch. llf, p. xxxiii f. Pee also Sir J. J. Madressa Jubilee rofidiic, p. 10; 
lluarl, Ancirnl Persia and Iranian Civilisation, pp. 110, 112. 
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i)orio(l .-.iirviv('(1.22 Coiitiiifvonts of tlu; fniiliful followers of 
the |)roj)lie(. luul to seek !iii nsyliini in the hospitnhlc shores of 
Jncli}] “ .•iiul their hiler pviierntions hnd to wiiteh with (les])air 
the rapid dwindlin'^ in the nnn‘iher of their eo-religionists in 
their native honi(’.“'’ If, then, like the dews, the followers of 
the Iranian l^i'ophet have been snhjeeled lo so inncdi calamity 
and o])pr('ssi()n and have yet been able to save their religion, 
it innsl h(‘ due lo some inner vitality of tlu* faith they profess. 
In fact, the distinctiveness of the Zoniaslrian message was 
such that it did not escajH’ the allmition of foreiy;n writers, and 
its solution of the problem of moral and spiritual life was 
such that Semitic monotheism had no scruple to come under 
the influence of, or borrow elements from, its later devclo])- 
ments.” 

What religious influences were at work in tlu* cradle of 
Zoroastrianism it is dilTicult for us now to reconstruct and it 


“ Haup. np. Cl/., p. Ii23 f. Sec, however, DIi.tIIii, Zoronstrinn Theology, 
p. ]',)2 f. Almost nil of the important I’ahinvi wirks that we possess to-day were 
written under the Ahhasid Caliphs tp. UK)). For the list of extant I’nhinvi works, 
see Karakn, Ilixtory of the Porsis. If, pp. 177-S, 

23 Sec Jackson. Zor, Stii., pjn lS2-a, for a summary of the history of I’nrsi 
cmif'rntion to India (also D. F. Karnka. op. c/f., I. jip. ‘JD-W). 

21 //»/</., p, 1751. Sec KUn, art. GAUAK. for a fairly full ai^'oiinf : also 
Karakn. op, rit., I, Ch. TI. 

25 Sec .Tackson, Zoroa/tlcr, Apiiendiecs V and VI; also Benveniste. The 
PcrxUin JlcUyion ncrordiuy to Ihr Chief Creel: Texlx. For the relation 
hclwccn Zoroastrianism and Judaism, see iVri>nIlon. Enr. Zor., Lect. IX. Zara- 
thushlra and Israel (csp. p. 318 f); J.nckson, Zor. Slu., p. •JO.'i f : Mills, Oiir Own 
Rcliyion in Ancient. Persia, p. 20 f (summary of Iranian and Jewish pnrallclsl. 
Alills, while ne/’eptlno the similarities, repudiates the idea of borrowing fioiu 
Persian source. “ In fact, T would strenuously repeat, and with emi'hasis, what 
I wrote in 1804 — viz., the principle, that any, or all of the historical, doctrinal, or 
hortative statements recorded in the Old or the Now Tcstam-*nt might, while 
ferventlj' believed lo be inspired by the Divine Power, be yet freely traced, if the 
facts would allow of it. lo other religious systems for their mere mental initiation, 
— that the historical origin of particular doctrines or ideas which are expressed in 
the Old or the New Testament does not touch the question of their inspiration, 
plenary or otherwise ” (p. 28). “ My claim in argument is, therefore, for a very 
strong and completely surrounding and enveloping later and .supervening influence 
of the North Persian One-Godism, Angelology, Immortality, '^oleriology, Judgjuent, 
Eesurrection, Millennium, Heaven, and' Recompense, upon the same slightly earlier 
developments in Israel during the Captivity ” (p. 49). It v/ould be <-urious to 
know if such wide-spread parallels can be due to mere coincidence, and there is 
no suggestion that Persia borrowed these from Israel. For the influence of Parsism 
on Islam, see the paper of Goldziher in Tiele’s Religion of the !r.:nian People, I 
(tr. Nariman), pp. 163-86. 
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r ). . .?{<!. fo, ,i !m -...rriMiu wlirn 11)0 Iranij)!) and 
<nsir.m ! .■ .o,.-d jnun a oon)j))oji Aryan slock, 

■. jfirn- was :M»y miorolian'fo of 

I'tvrrn India and Iran, wlictlior an 
o, n.!'!. «,.\-jn<a*d a)i iiuli^^onons population in 

' and ...wi.d {|i,* natlxc faitli with an 

.vTw.v, ■ ,,,) V, v.ii:.f 1 \t(‘ni tlio roiipion of Assyria 

ano t ..d,-, l. ?i '.r*.-.'; jlir fi»r)n))lation of ))(' pro-Zoroas- 

A-n. :.,)i . tjd p > ? /moa frjan n>Ii:ii<»ns.”^ Tlio fact 
p : A*.. ‘.. x\ t« h-i.>n Imr.ld n-vivo cojlain oloniciital 
C' j'n ‘ <•} ;!:( t*.j • )j;<-n*i<i!n tl liy lli indoins in Ins dos(*rij)ti()n 

‘•i ;kj- l<! j. o on:;: and iliaJ Zarat Ijijsl ra slioidd reserve 

o; o.. 'Mpw tn - <i;:«*\a.uiir.dMppi‘rs shows (hat it 

i • t-.pi ««! I'ldicf a)iil practice' that he pi'i- 

in.o’.h. «t’5, - i< r; 1 -,; p'ca.-hin;:.*' St) it was as an Aryan, deej)- 
’y 3 i.' *'d h*. 1 1 n>hi< t and creed of fcllew-Arvans, liiat 

Xo.ith '5 t’n I'dc- v.ith i»in<rnev . It is instniclive (o note 
sh.! v'J»:h X.o.-.thn '?;! dioop’ht tjjai the licsl attlldole afjainst 
die c!»iei I vdt >1? ,'citJiec V. a F'atlica) allt'ralion in t))(' con- 
I'ption of (h.d ;.3)d «if t!;e Jiainii* o( worship, niiddlia and 
M.ahaM'f;', ) t.n jdi-it d it «‘ >enliai to ohviatc' (he necessity of 
^h'*! ’Pin* cNec, v..is tha{ whih' it) Zoroastrianism 


3" X' ** j*. Ti ( : ZoT, Stu,* p. f ; pco also 

\ y. 'fi'v.r.i, tir:/ i» Dr, Mfffli MnnoriaJ Voluivc, 

iti Miintini. Tii'Io siil'”''.'’*'! a hifiintation of 
Of , ;i Iiiiii.iii ittii) Iriiiiititi (o/t. ftl., CI)s. and 

VJ3-. 

^ f M. e.tf. 1., QTA {; KUK. tv. tfiv’ (f-avoti zorK>‘! of Ittf oartli). 

Oil O.f t’lf'ftf!-.*. O.f :t!i- <>! )! «if ZitTm'itriaiiisiii, pi’P .Tn"fc -.in. s nditjion 

<■/ <>.< .Jf-’.fif/f.rf,,.?.- • iij. J), in /nilo-finntnii Sluilirx (Sanj'Uri fUmnne- 

(j. .V,.7; hi /or. Shi., i>. ‘Wi f. T'nr the ARsyriaii origin 
-f o. ! c, ,1,. Hithr. n'l.. j). 107. For (iic Itahvioiiinn origin 

'f )’-iiv.!.i ir. ri(., j.. r>7. Ki>r flip allogi-tl infliipnee of 

Httsd:ii-jn f.r, t;t' l»y l).irfi)*'‘'|ph'r), .'^pp Die, JiiU,, T\ , }i. 002, 

7' i,j‘, nf,, ji|>. tl. ‘J-'I, ija. 

•Mn Mrv, f?i<* frt-i (ha* h*.th in iu Tran one u't of poT^'crs 

ffif ffiwitl :tti-;!i<T fnr P%il .-iriil tlml for tlic^c sets two words Asnra and 

I>< vn h.-. tt n-.t, it IiiP. I wvll «aid : " Tlie diffcreJit fonimes of the two 

iiatni-i iti India and Iran mark )io pontlirt bplwpiin the two religions, the variance 
v.a'-. Ill)*, in ihi- (Tpi'il hilt in llu- dii'tionnry."— f’aitfis of (he World, p. 113. See in 
tliih foniii'ctinii, K, ClnillojtniUiynyii'ti fW|H.>r on Martin Uotuj s Thconj of I wh- 
Irattinn [(rtiijiutiK .SVfiiMii in The ,liiiirnal of the K, II, Canta Oriental Institute, 
Ko. 31, jpp, 'iOT-D?. 
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the law of moral order {nifha or arLa) remained subordinate 
to God, in Buddhism and Jainism tlie law of Karma practi- 
cally usurped the place of God, and that while in the former 
devotion had an assured place, in the latter systems morality 
and meditation were originally deemed siiflicient for salva- 
tion.^® 

The genius of Zi'.rathiistra can he iiK'asured by the fact 
that while in the localities in which he lived and taught 
polytheism was rampant and cruel cults and nocturnal orgies 
passed in the name of religion,^* he boldly declared the one- 
ness of God and ascribed to Him a spiritual character with 
which any material foi'in of worship could ill assort. Whence 
he derived the name of this spiritual God has been a matter 
of .some di.seussion.^- It is well-known that in the Gathas 
the two se])arate words Ahura and Mazdrdi had not coalesced 
into the. single word Aulmrmazd of Pahlavi, Aurainazdah 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of the Aelui(‘nu*nian dynasty®* 
or Ormazd (or TToriuuzd) of later times. I’hey arc sometimes 
used singly, sometimes in an inverted order and always with 
separate declensions ; and sometimes Mazdah Ahura is even 
used in the plural so as to include the two most prominent 
personified abstractions of his system — Right (Asha) and 


It is inlerestinf; to iio‘c tlinl “ the name Diinava is given both in the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta to enemies nitli wliom wars are to be waged. Compare Yt. v. 73 
and Atharvaveda IV. 24.2.” (Hang, op. cit., p. 279.) (Darinosteter uses the 
word Danus in Yn.sht v, 7.3 .and refers to Y't. xiii. 37-8 where the Turanian Danus 
are again mentioned.) 

30 For a comparison between Zoroaster and Buddha, see Jackson, Zoroaster, 

p. 2. 

31 Ys. 32.10, 14; Ys. 48.10, See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 129 (The reference 
is wrongly printed as Ys. 31.10 there). See also Tiele, op. cit., Oh. VT; Jiickron, 
Zoroaster, p. 31. 

33 See Benveniste, op. cit., p. 39 f in this connection. 

33 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 171, for an oxplana‘ion. See also Moulton, 
Ear. Zor., p. 51; also p. 422 where the two exceptions in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions are noted. For the Religion of the Achaemenides, see Jacksons paper in 
Sanjana Commemoration Vol., p, 31 f; also his Zor. Stu., p. 31; Oh. X. Religion 
of the Acbaemenian Kings (see esp. p. 160); also SBB, IV, Int., Ch. Ill, p. xiv, 
liif. ; also Benveniste, op. cit., p. 34 f.; also Casartelli, The Philosophy of the 
Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, pp. 14-7. 

The word Mazdah has been used without the diacritical mark throughout 

this volume. 
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r.ood Thougld. (Yolm Mfinnh).^ It is difficult to say what 
‘•a]uc sliould l)(' jissinncd io jMouKoirs suggestion that ‘ for 
dioso. ninong whom XnrathusJitni grew up, Ahura Mazdali 
was {lie clan god f)l Dieir caste, as superior to the gods 
(if other castes as iht' Aryan was to the Magus or the Budian, 
I'Ut only ” }xvcnicsi of gods ” after all, and that ‘ it would 
scorn that >Jarathush(ra's first step was to rise from this 
higher fiolytheism to monotlieisni. from a god who was 
}Srontvst of gods to a god who stood alone;' ® but there is 
much to he said in favour of his supposition that the ‘ great- 
est of gods {Maihhhln hadiinaiii) of tlie Behistan inscrip- 
tion of Darius, used of Auraniazda, is a distant echo of Zara- 
thustrinn reform ^ and that, tJicrcforc, the traditional date 


of the Dropliet (fifiO-5S3 B.C.) is possibly late b.y three to four 
hundred years, if not morc.^® The discovery of the use of 
^^azdal^a as a proper name in Media in about 715 B.C. and 
of the. divine name Assara Alazash in an Ass 3 Tian inscription 
of' the reign of Assur-hanipal indicates the existence of a cult 
of Ahura Ara;^dah at an imhnown antiquity — ^possibly in the 
second millennium B.C, but it would be risky to deduce 
therefrom any definite date about Zoroaster’s advent and hi.s 


S( JrouJlon, Tr. Mag., p. 23; Bonvenistc, op. ciL, p. 48. 

^ irotillon, I^ar. Zor,, pp. 33-4. SoJerWoin remarks, “ Nor is any 2 ^robibi- 
tion of polytheism to be found in. the Gathas. But the careful reader of Zara- 
'.hustra's prayers and iwelical sermons will nerer imagine a Pantheon with many 
god<. The monotheism of the Gathas is not exclusive like Mosaism. Other gods 
are not cxprcsslj' forbidden. But for the Prophet they do not exist. He is entirely 
ocaupicd with the power and calling of Ahura. Mazdah " (op. cit., p. 195). Else- 
where he remarks (p, 187), " The Ahura recognised by the prophet in Mazdah, 
the All-wise, bceamo by his moral demands and his pure divinity not a god among 
gods, but God.” Sec ERE. x. 330, art. PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Iranian). 

Cy. Ys. 16.1 (raazislitcra yazatem); also Xs. 17.16. 

3' Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 62, 300. For on account of the Old Persian 
inscriptions, see Woissbach's paper on the subject in Dr. Modi Memorial lol., 
p. 673 f. 

ssAIoiilton, Ear. Zor., p. 19; Tr. Mag., p. 18. See also Zarathustra -. IJis 
Life and Doctrine by Prof. G. Bartholomae in Sanjana Commemoration Vo!., p.^8. 
(The date given is about 900 B.C., but a still higher antiquity is hinted at.) ^ See 
Jackson, Zoroaxtrian Studies, p. 17 (fn. Sf; also Soderblom, op. cit., p. 196; Tiele, 
op. cit., p. 40; Dr. Modi Memorial Vol., p. 543 (quotation from Geldner who 
suggests 14fh centuiy B.C.). 

39 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 31; also AI. E. Pettazzoni. Ahura Mazda, the 
Knowing Lord in Sanjana Commemoration Vol., p. 149; Beiiveniste, op. cit., p. 41. 
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exact relation to tliis religion of y\linra Mazdali. Even at a 
inncli later time, we lind Muliamniad fixing upon the woll- 
estal dished name of Allah for his imiiary godhead ; we mtiy 
very well believe that Zarathustra followed the sanu' method/® 
A temporary exaltation of an already well-known god to the 
sii])remc ])osition is also met with in the Indian hraneh of the 
Aryan race and the Zoroastrian personilieation of abstract 
attributes and fmiclions may he similarly niatch(‘d by Vedic 
jiarallels,^' although not with such monotheistic implica- 
tions. It is well to remember that (lod has no name, and 
])rovided uinwilliy associations hayn not gathered 
round any particular title, it is distinctly advant- 
ageous to utilise a name already familiar to the 
locality or community in jireferencc to a newly coined 

word that has no holy association. A modern instance 

« 

would he Brahmaism in whicli the Upanisadic term Brahman 
(occasionally even the Pauranic Hari) was chosen in a theistic 
sense to signify godhead. In the particular case of Znrathus- 
tra there was the added advantage that the name chosen was 
connotative in a spiritual sense — “ the Wise (or Knowing) 
Lord ” or “ the Lord Wisdom,” and its meaning could be 
spiritually deepened by further suitable associations. We 
have no means of judging now whether the Indo-Iranians 
Jiad really two types of god.s — ^the .spiritual and moral Asuras- 
Aliuras and the elemental and ritualistic Devas-Daevas,^^ or 
whether the name Ahura Mazdah originally signified the sky- 


It is significant ttat seven gods of the sky (Jgigi) and seven gods of the 
underworld {Anunnahi) follow Assara Mazash in the list of Assyrian gods, dated in 
the middle of the seventh century B.C. (p. 422). But see Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 0!' : 
“ Zaratliushtra cannot be proved by any valid evidence to have created a HexnJ, 
far less a Heptad, to have given them a collective name and to have dspeuded 
either on Aryan or Babylonian hints for the invention of abstract ideas strikingly 
in keeping with his own characteristic thought.” 

40 Benveniste, op. cit., p. 39 f. 

41 For Assyrian parallels, see Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 31 and p. 422. 

42 For wisdom or knowledge as an attribute of God in different religions, 
see Fettazzoni's paper on Ahura Mazda, the Knowing Lord, in Sanjana Comm. 
Fol., p. 161 f. 

43 See Soderblom, op. cit., p. 184; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 150; also Hang, 
op. cit., pp. 2G7-72, p. 301 (but his remarks are to be modified in the light of 
subsequent discoveries). 
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^od lilvo llie name Dyaus Pilar and its etymological homologues 
in Jndo-J'iiiropean Iiinguiigcs/^ The similarity between 
Aliura IMa/dah and the Ameslia Spculas, on the one hand, 
and \ariina and ihc Adilyas, on the oilier, has very often 
been jioinled ont,*'^ and the similarity is enhanced by the fact 
that, like the Iranian (lod, Varuna, the moral god par excel- 
loicc of the lligveda, is also called As?/ra and carries very little 
of elemental association about bini. Similarly, the daeva-woi- 
shippers against whom Zarathustra spoke so violent!}' — ^the 
Kavis and Karajians and the Tsijs, led in Iran in Zarathiis- 
ira’s time by Bendva and GrCdima,'’® were not only well- 
known in Vedic religion but bore practically the same class- 
names ; and if we subscribe to the view that Zarathustra’s 
missionary activity started in Eastern Iran, we may not un- 
reasonably believe that the frontiers of Vedic religion of the 
time almost abutted on the scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry 
and both opjiosition and absorption of local ideas are not im- 
probable on Zaratbustra’s part. Later Iranian literature 
loved to dwell on the conversion of Hindu sages (e.g., Can- 
grangliacah and Bias) by Zoroaster to his own creed/^ It is not 
improbable that Zoroaster was attracted to Eastern Iran b> 
the report of a more advanced culture likel}" to be more sus- 
ceptible to the spiritual glamour of his reformed creed. 
It is not improbable also that Iran was pervaded by 


« See Ja7kson, ^or. Stu., p. 40; also aToulton, Ear. Zor., p. fij ; also 
EUE, ix. 56S, .irt, OKMAZD, 

« Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 40, 42. See also A. B. Keith, Miianni, Iran and 
India in Dr. Modi Memorial Vol., pp. 89-91, and also Lommel, Indo-Iranian 
Conceptionft, ibid., p, 262; also EEB. ix. 568-9 for a discussion of the relation 
helwccn I'arona and Ahiira tlirough Arunas, the Hiftite sea -god. See also SBE, 
IV, Int., Ch. r\', pp. Iviii-lxi; also Tiele, op. cit., Ch. VI, for a "conspectus 
of the religion of the East Iranians, of the yet inseparate Indians and Iranians.’’ 

«Ts. 44.20; 32. 12-14; 49.1. See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 43 f; Geiger, op. 
cit., n, 49 f. 

See Soderblom, op. cit., p. 229, on the discussion of this subject from 
the Ungiiisfic side. He remarks, " It is noteworthy, however, that among present- 
day Iranian dialects Afghan is the one which most clearly reveals kinship with 
the Avesta language.’’ See also Tiele, op. cit., p. 52. Erom the reference to asurf 
metres in the VajuTveda, which are foreign to the Kigveda, Haug infers that the 
old Gatha literature (where these metres occur) was well kaown to the Eishis who 
compiled the Tajurveda [op. cit., pp. 271-2). See also Geiger, op. cit., H, p. 8-3 f. 

^8 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 84 f. Sankaracarya and Vyasa are meant. 



Jill Aryiiii ciiHiirc in its topmost classes, and as tlic 
Jioghaz-Kcui inscription, invoking, among others, Indra, 
Mitra, Vanina and tlie Nasatyaii (tlic twin Asvins of the 
Veda), sliows, it was probably a fashion at any rate in that 
land of composite cult to invoke any god, Vedic or Semitic, 
suitable for the purpose in question — in this ])articular case, 
the purpose of a treaty/^ There is little doubt, however, 
that the local Avorsliijipcrs of the dacvas were the 
s])ecial objects of Zoroastrian anathema and their 
temjioral and sjiiritiial leaders the targets of his bitter 
attacks.®® Jn the absence of a fuller knowledge, however, 
of the ebb and How of the Aryan population between India 
and Asia Minor in those far-off times the mystery of the ex- 
tent of Vedic and proto-Aryan polytheism in the land of 
Zoroaster cannot ho satisfactorily solved. 

But there can be no doubt about the creed of Zarathus- 
tra himself. Ho was a follower of ancient traditions only in 
CO fa I as he acbepted a familiar name for his God ; but he in- 
troduced a radical innovation into tlic Aryan .sept in Iran by 
his belief that a God that comes down by heredity from our 
ancestors is to be deemed a dead God unless wc can be per- 
sonally introduced into His living presence. He paid homag«' 
not to a far-olT divinity fabled in ancient scriptures but 
to a God to whoso presence, says the later literature, the 
Spirit of Good Thought led him in an ecstatic trance in his 
thirtieth year when he was on the banks of one of the chan- 
nels of the Daityil river — ^thc Jordan of the Zoroastrians— in 


See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 110 nml 30G (fpioUition from Herodotus) lor 
Persian s^mcretism. Sec Sloulton, Ear, Zor., pp. 6-7, 26, 115 for a discussion of 
the Boghaz-lmni inscription. See also A. H. Sa}'ce, The Early Home of Sanshrit, 
and A. B. Keith, Mitaimi, Iran and India, in Dr. Modi Mem. Vol. See also 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (Eng. Tr.), Vol. I, p. 304 f; R^bo 
B enveniste, op. cit., p. 38 f. 

The habit aijparently persisted and the Alexandrian Sophia was appropriated 
in the Maimjo-i Khard and appears as Ashno-ldiart and becomes identified with 
the Ashno-Khratus of the Avesta. See Casartelli, op. eit., 33 f for similarity 
between Mainyo-i Khard and the Wisdom Literature of the Jews (esp. p. 4:1). 
Eor similar Christian influence on Dinkart, see ibid., p. 42 f (esp. pp. 46-7). 
Vohuman is assimilated to God the Son (with some difference). 

so On the identification of the daeva -worshippers, see Soderblpm, op. oit., 
p. 183 f. 
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Airyaiia Vacjali (Ada rha i jail) lie felt a call to right a 
double spii'itual wj'oiig — a debased religion and a cruel wor- 
slii]!, and felt too that with Divine aid he would .be able to 
use effectively his native gift of eloquent speech to convert 
others.®” Had he not been ordained for tins work ‘ in the 
beginning Would not the Lord confirm his own con- 
viction by a vision ^ and assure him of the earthly prosperity 
and blissful immortality of those who, like him, 

would follow the path of righteousness and piety, 
and of the earthly discomfiture and never-ending 
or long-drawn agony in the other world of those 

who would follow the Lie (Druj or Drauga) in their 
belief and conduct? “ l^arathustra sometimes gropes for a 
right answer to some of the perplexing problems of existence 
and (ben it blazes forth through his illuminated intellect and 
conscience and he closes with the triumphant note of a seer, 
a vacdcnino or knower, who can authoritatively declare the 
nature and will of God as revealed through him to guide in- 
dividual belief and social conduct.®^ In this way Zarathus- 
tra becomes not merely a religious reformer of the ordinary 
type who removes the cruelties, crudities and contradic- 
tions of his ancestral faith by sheer ratiocination or philoso- 
phical j'cflection, but a prophet who claims to have received 
inspiration for his mission from on High ®® and whose con- 
viction is equalled by his determination to preach the mes- 
sage at all costs.®’ With a zeal more Semitic than Aryan, 

51 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 40 f. 

52 Ys. 44.17; also 28.5. 

SJ Ys. 44.11. See Soderblom, op. cit., p. 193. Mythical predecessors of 
Zoroaster in this task of receiving revelataou are Yima Eishaeta, Horn Frashnii 
and Gaya Maretan. — See Zarathushtra and Ahum Vairija Prayer in Dr. Modi Mem. 
VoJ., p. 608; also Vendidad, 2,2; Yasbt 13.87. 

51 Ys. 44.16. 

55 Ys. 44.18; also Ys. 29.5; 45.7, 9-11; 49. 4-5; 51.9. See also Ys. ail and 
48.4 in this connection for the fate of the Traverers and the exactly balanced in 
merit and demerit. 

56 See Ys. 44.8-19; 48.8-11; 49.6. 

57 Soderblom, op. cit., 197-8. 

58 See Dr. Modi Mem. Yol., The Spenta Mainyu in the Gathas by S. X. 
Kanga, p. 236. See also Soderblom, op. cit., p. 202. 

59 Ys. 28.4; 43.8, 
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tlic Projjlirt (Iccl.-ircs ivlcntlcss war not only against the 
dac'vas hut also against their \v()rshi])|)crs ^ and calls upon 
tenipoi'al jaitcntates to wage wars of aggression against the 
lands of lalse helit'fs,®* and himself dies, if tradition speaks 
the truth, a martyr to his cause when the Plyaoninn (or Tu- 
ranian) Arej;it-aspa (Arjas))), being defied, presumably at 
/aratlmstra s instigation, by Vrshtas))a, storms the latter’s 
capital and, as the champion of the old faith, sacks and des- 
troys the lcmj)l(* of Nush-Adar and rjiienchos the sacred fire 
in the blood of >^aralhustra and his priests. He has no 
kindly compassion or large-hearted tolerance for those whom 
lie conc('ivod to he in manifest error and whose ignorance of 
spij'itual things was attended with I'ajiaeious violence towards 
azid cjuei sacrifice of harmless cattle.®^ He studif)usly avoids 


Vh. •17.1; -is.", Oii^iiulelli |»oin‘s out (np, rit., j>. IM) that “ the Enanians 
had no vrry clear notion of the fipiriliiali’y of the devs, nor of the essential 
difforenee hetween htitnan nature and that of the devs,” ” Though there are men 
created hy the Evil Sjiirit, yet men hccoinc devs hy their criincs.” Bad ine.i 
and 'liose wim understand neither virtue nor sin .ire called deini'dev.s, Uenii- 
(tevK arc also iirodtieed from the inler*oiirse of nien and demons. (C/. Muslim 
helicf ahout the intereoiirsc hetwccn men and jinn). Sodoinists hecoine demons and 
apostates .serpents (c/. Hindu helief in tninsinij::ratioii). 

•>• Vs.' tti. -I, (i; see ^^oulton, Kar. /.or., p. .373 (fn. •]). Sec also Ts. 48.0. 
^foulton BUgpc!.ts that wcaiioiis were used in defensive warfare (Tr, Mag., p. 47). 

See .Taekson, Zoroaxter, p. 10.3, for the names of the enemies of Yishtcsp.\, 
eiillcd from the Yashts. 

Zoronst nanism followed faitlifiilly its prophet ’.s message of intolerance. 
Speaking of Zoroastrianism under the Sassanids, CaRartelli remarks : ‘ Tlie 
Mazdayasnian religion was anything hut tolerant. It was the only good one 
among several other religions; all others were bad. The Jewish, Manieliaean, and 
Giiristian religion.s were specially condemned. . . . Speaking about the non-Aryan 
worshippers of demons and about the sectarians and apostates, the Dhihart teaches 
that any comiiiunication with them is a cause of impurity. . . the conversion of 
an adherent of an evil religion info the good religion is permitted (Alas t this is 
no longer done. — See Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 3li7-8). . . The government musi not 
be tolerant to apostates but ‘‘ must deliver up their bodies (to torture) on account- 
of the soul ” ’ (op. cif., pp. 174-5). 

62 See Jackson, Zoroa-xter, p. 118. For other accounts of Zoroaster’s death, 
see Ch. X of the same book. Parsi tradition gives the name of Tur-I Bratar- 
vakhsU to the murderer. See Ja.ckson, Zoroaster, p. 127 f. 

63 “ Did Zarathushtra eat neat-flech, as Bartholomae and others imagine, 
finding support for their view in Yasna Q9.7 and 48.6, according to the translation : 

‘ Let the cattle grow fat for our nourishment ? ’ We want to know what the 
prophet means by the sacrifice which is offered with due service to Ahura and 
Asha (Yasna 34.3). It agrees best with the whole tenor of the Gathic belief to 
rule cattle out of the sacrifice of Zarathushtra.” — Soderblom, op. cit., p. 180. 
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mentioning— SO great in liis hatred towards the cult of his 
contemporaries— both Haoma (Soma), the intoxicating drink, 
and Atliravan (Atharvaii), the priests associated with the 
fire-rites of the worshippers of the daevas (devaj’^asnians),®^ 
and although he once calls liimself a priest (Zaotd — Skt. 
hota)® and refers to the offering of reverence to the sacred 
Fire,®® it was not to the Agni of the Vedic Aryans but to 
Atar, the house fire, that adoration was 'made,®^ the worship 
was divested of all unworthy material associations and the 
mind concentrated on Bight (Asha),®® which was regarded as 
coming to maturity through Fire ®® and Good Thought to- 
gether.™ A similar reticence was observed in respect of 
Mithi'a whose cult became so wide-spread later on and who, 
together with Ahura Mazdah and the imported goddess Ana- 
liita, formed the Iranian Trinity from the time of the later 
Achaemenian kings.™ This was presumably due to the fact 

61 See Tiele, op. cii., pp. 63-4, 76-7; Soderblom, op. ciU, p, 181 f. In the 
supplement to the Gfitha Haptanghaiti (Ts. 40.4 in iMills’s translation in SBE, 
XXXI, p 291) Haoma and Athravan are mentioned together and fire-priests are 
said to “ come from afar.” See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 116. See also Geiger, op. 
cit., II, pp. 48, 61, 80 f. 

See Moulton, Ear, Zor.^ p. 71 f. He remarks, " I am inclined to siigges' 
that the plant used for ithis purpose failed the people as they migrated u'esturanl 
out of the land where Zarathushtra preached and taught his Gathas. Later 
substitutes lacked the very element that made Haoma hateful to the Prophet and 
attractive to the reveller ” (p. 731. (The same thing happened in the rase of 
Vedic religion also. See K. C. Chaltopadhyaya’s paper in the Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, No. 31, p. 236, for references about substitution of putika 
or other creepers for the soma creeper.) 

65 Ts. 33.6. See also Geldner, Zaota, in Sanjana Commemoration Voh, 
p. 277 f. 

66 Ts. 43.9. 

6t See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 70, 302. For distinction between Fire in 
Brahmanism and Fire in Zoroastrianism, see EEE. vi. 29-30, art. FIBB, FIBE- 
GODS. 

63 See Hang, op. cit., p. 279 f. for parallelism between Brahmanic and 
Iranian saciificial rites; see also p. 139. 

Strabo gives a fairly full account of the Magian fire worship.— See Moulton, 
Ear. Zor., pp. 407-9. 

69 See Ts. 46.7. 

"•0 See Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 197-8. 

Possibly this fire-association led to Asha Vahishta being called the fairest 
or the most brilliant Amesha Spenta in Tasht 11.7 (also Tt. m. 18 in SBE). 

nSee Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 139, 141; Tiele, op. cit., p. 75. 

See C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 163 f. (lie thinks that the worship was of Iranian 
origin though modified by her identification with the Assyrian MyUtta). Artaxerses 
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that the IMitlira-worsIiip of the time was too intimatetj asso- 
cialetl witli j)lun(lcring liordos and murdered cattle to he safe- 
ly incorporated witliin liis own religion.” When it was re- 
vived in frail alter his death, it had lost most of its ohjcction- 
able features, as an examination of the Miliir Yasht shows,” 
and could he turned to good account liecause of the ethical 
functions with which ]\Iithra liocnnie invested tlirough asso- 
ciation with the all-seeing iSiin. 

^Vc arc now in a position to turn to the positive contri- 
bution of Zarathustra to the spiritual conception of God. Of 
very few jirojihets of antiquity is there such a chorus of appre- 
ciation by jiersons of alien faiths as of Zoroaster.” Even in 
antiquity his wisdom was far-famed and the Greeks were, 
struck b)' the fact that although the Persians invoked more 
than one god they worshipped no images iuit venerated fire 
as a sacred syinhol and avoided polluting the elements. But 
Zoroastrianism, as known to the foreigners, was mixed with 
other elements, with the cfi'cct that it was regarded as a typi* 
cal ditheism with Ormazd and Ahriman dividing the entire 
realm of existence between them ; later Zoroastrian books 
(like the Vendidad) and the Manichacan heresy arc typical, if 
not logical, developments of the dualistic tendency latent in 


Mnciiini) j.s the fir.-t of llic Acl)nenit'n»nn kings to n.imc any god but Mazdab, and 
he pray.s to Aiiraiiiav’.da. Anahita, and Mithra.” — Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 239. 
Sec also .7ack.«<)n, Zor. Slu., ]>. 151. For the relation of these three deities, see 
Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. Gl-7. 

The Vedic parallel is the trinity of Mitra, Varuna and Aryaman. The 
AssjTian triad of Ishtar (or Uaininan), Sin and Shaniash is supposed by some to be 
at the root of the Avestan and tlic Vedic trinity. — See SKF. ix. 569, art. OEMAZI). 

Alithra, Rashnu and Sraoslm formed also a panel of judges at the llridge 
of the Separator for departed souls. They correspond to the Assyrian triad of 
Shamash, Kettu and Aleshain. 

For Divine Triads, see Clarke, Ten Great R'eligion/i, II, p. 135 f; Hopldns, 
Or. and Ev. of liel., Ch. XVIT- 

73 See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 138-141. 

71 For summary, see Haug, op. cit., p. 20’2. See also Dhalla, Zor. Tii., 

p. 103 f; C, de Harlez, op. cit., p. 160 f. 

For Alithraism, see BBE. viii. 752. It became a very composite cult in 
later times. See also Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 139. 

75 The curious reader ■will find a collection of the appreciations of the 
Zoroastrian religion in a compilation called Enlightened Non-Zoroastrians or* 
Mazdaijasnisni by J. Motivala and B. N. Sahiar (1897-99 A.D.). 
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the Prophet’s own teaching.’® It so happened also that the 
extent of the Prophet’s monotheism was not fully appre- 
ciated, and although his claim to have received revelations 
from Ahura Mazdah was conceded,” his personified abstrac- 
tions were regarded as subordinate gods and they quickly 
took over the departments of nature from the elemental deities 
which his teaching had dethroned. The Gathic language 
had become obscure and a later literature embodying a 
new set of beliefs was also ascribed to Zoroaster. The 
Gathas were repeated without understanding as the Vedas 
were in India ; but the community lived the life of the later 
literature with its theoretically dualistic, and even practical- 
ly polytheistic, scheme of thought. Modem scholarship has 
partially succeeded in rehabilitating the monotheism of the 
Prophet, and even Christian writers, who are generally biased 
when criticising other faiths, have been obliged to admit that 
the faults of the Iranian Prophet are only those of omission 
and not of commission as well. They have missed in the 
message of the Prophet the human love that reaches out to 
the sinner in order to redeem him ” and the Divine love that 
is solicitous of the salvation of the sinning world and bes- 
• tows grace out of proportion to personal merit.®” But they 
have conceded practically without any reserve that his concep- 
tion of the nature of God, both on the theological and on the 
moral side, is equalled only by that of the classical Jenush 
prophets and that he possessed a Semitic zeal in denouncing 
false gods and spreading an ethical religion. To that concep- 
tion of God we' may now turn. 

See SSderblom, op. cit., p. 211 f. 

^ It appears that Zaratliustra had ecstatic Tisions before the sacred flame. Re- 
ference may he made to Vs. 29.8 and 30.1 in Mills’s translation (with notes), to 
Is.' 30.1 in Hang’s translation. The difficulty of translating the GathSs may be 
ganged ■when the translations of Spiegel, Hang, Mills and Moulton of these 
passages are compared. 

For other revelations, see Jackson, Zoroaster, Ch. IV. 

Ts. 30.9, ■where Mazdah and “ other Ahuras ” are invoked, is likely to 
-■reate diffi-.-ulty about Zarathustia’s monotheism. 

^ Xs. 47.4 ; “ Whether one is lord of little or of much, he is to stow ic-ve 
to the righteous, but be ill unto the Liar.” 

^® See Moulton, Tr. Mag., pp. 201-2. 
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Z;n-jiiliustra analysed in liis own mind tlic essejilial con- 
ditions ol a religious and etliical life and lie discovered tliat 
those conditions wcuv : (I) a unitary (lod, oniniscicnt and 
moral ; (*2) a (lod who does not so inueh reijuire material 
otl'erings as tlie devotion of the heart ; (3) a (lod in whom all 
untruth, dece])tion, ('.vil and imperfection arc totally absent; 
(d) a (lod who guarantees the freedom and the individual res- 
ponsibility of ail finite spirits; (5) the reality of evil in phy- 
sical and moral worlds and the possibility and necessity o? 
combating it ; ((i) the conviction that good must somehow 
finally triumph ; (7) faith in the ultimate blessedness of the 
good and the final doom of the wicked. lie felt that the im- 
mutable laws of goodness and truth must somehow form part 
of the naiure of (lod Himself and he intimately 
associated with the Divine life, and that while there 
was jiossibly a justification for the existence of evil 
in order to make spirits moral and to enable them to rise 
in jierfection, there was no ground for the pessimistic belief 
that Evil would remain unconquered at the end, which would 
take away the zest from all strenuous fight on behalf of Good. 
We need not enter into the details of the later Zoroastrian 
sclieme of world-cycles and the varying fortunes of Good and 
Evil during each period of three thousand years but 
Zoroaster could read the history of the world not as a progi’ess 
towards national greatness, as tlie Jewisli propliets generally 
taught, but as a cosmic progress towards the doom of evil. 
Again, as God was regarded as the God of the individual and 
not of this or that particular nation, each individual was 
directly accountable to Him for his actions and his personal • 
spiritual progress.®^ We shall not tariy to discuss whether 


81 Manicliaeisn; took over this Zoroastrian doctrine in its theory of the 
struggle of Light and Darkness.— See Jackson, Researches in Manichacism, p. 7 f. 

82 This raises the important question about the function of the Saoshyant 
or Universal Saviour in Zoroastrianism. In the oldest texts, as Dr. Pertold points 
out, salvation is individual. It is only in Pahlavi literature that universal salv.*!- 
tion through a saviour becomes an accepted creed. — See Pertold, Tlie Origin cj the 
Idea of a Universal Saviour, in Dr. Modi Memorial Vol., p. 470. 

Tiele points out that ‘ Saoshyants,’ which means in the later Avesta 
' saviours to come,’ bears the sense of ‘ prophets of an anterior age or of the 
present ’ in the older texts. The other titles of the older period are ‘ zaotar. 
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the ciul of the world is so predestined that oi% the lapse of 
tlic specihed time is needed to weaken the forces of evil ; for 
we know tliat in actual practice cacli Mazda3^asnian is 
taught that his active endeavour on the side of Good is needed 
to bring about the downfall of the powers of Evil and that his 
refusal to I'ange himself on the side of Ahura Mazdah means 
prolonging the bitter conflict with the Spirit of Evil.®® As 
i\Ioulton observes,®^ ‘ In every other religion, outside Israel, 
tlierc were demons to be propitiated b}' any device that terror 
could conceive. Zarathushtra from the first bade men “ re- 
sist the devil TJierc were different sorts of evil to be 
overcome — ^thc demon of Bad Season (Duzj'^airya) in the 
ph^'sical M'orld that paralyses the activity, the demon of 
Anger (Aeshma) that disturbs the emotion, and the demon 
of falsehood (Druj) that waips tlie judgment of man. 
Altliough, to quote Moulton’s opinion again,®® there were 
probably many more demons believed in by the people at 
large — and the later Zoroastrian literature has given a goodly 
number of tbcm to fear and combat, — the choice of Zara- 
Ihustra is significant inasmuch as he concentrated men’s 
attention more on the enemies within than on the mischiev- 
ous supernatural beings of an outside world. Just as the 
gods of earlier polytheism were ignored, so also its demons ; 


rafu,' ‘ matliran ’ while * atliravaii ’ and * niagian ’ belong to later times. — Tiele, 
op. cit., pp. 90-1. 

See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 2^3. Moulton remarks, “ Saoshyant in the 
Oathas denoted Zarathushtra and his helpers; but as the Benovation did not coniu 
ill his time, later thought had to jMstpone the date but kept up its connection witr 
the Prophet ” (Tr. Map. p, 103). Cf. A similar Cliristian belief about the coining 
3f the Kingdom of God (and the Messiah). 

See also D. M. Madan, Discourses on Iranian Literature, p. 7 f, 99. 

® Cf. Hegel : “ The consummation of the in&nite End consists merely in 
setting aside the illusion as if the end was not yet accomplished. It is under this 
illusion that we live, and at the same time it is this illusion alone that stirs us 
to activity and on which our interest in the world depends.” (Quoted by Ward. 
The Reaim of Ends, pp. 131-2). See Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p. 42, on Ts. 49.10 : 

The merits of the pious are presented to Slazdah, and when his treasury is full 
they ensure the coming of the kingdom.” 

** Vs. 30.9: “ So may we be those 'hat make the world advance! ' See 
Moulton. Ear. Zor.. pp. Ill, 127; also Ys. 48.7; see also Soderblom, op. cil.. 
l>p. 209, 213-1. This is the Avestau Frasho-hcreii, Forward-making. 

- t* Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 130. 
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quite iiiq)osKil)lc to ]o]’ui from Jiis tcacliing anytliing like a 
consisteut pictii]-o : each image comes in iiKlei:)eiKlenily to 
heighten a nioi-al or spiritual conception and is then 
(h-opi)od. ' ’ 

In its original I'ornnilation the Zoroastrian theology is 
fuirprisingly sim])le. yMiura Mazdah is prayed to for en- 
lightenment on the j)rohlenis of creation, preservation, theo- 
dicy, final destiny of the righteous and the wicked, tJic nature 
ol God-vision and the right religion.®^ Let us summarise, 
in the words of Soderhloni, these Gnthic questions.^* “ IIov. 
will the ‘ Best World,’ ‘ Best Existence,’ i.c. paradise and 
eternal bliss, commence for him who gains it? Who is by 
creation the Father of the Bight (Asha)? Who determines 
the path of the sun and stars? 1’he waxing and. waning of 
the moon? Wlio fixed the earth below and the Iieavens above 
that they do not fall? Who created water and plants? Who 
yoked swiftness to winds and clouds?” What artist created 
light and darkness, sleep and waking, morning, noon and 
night? ” For whom has the pregnant, luek-hringing cov 
been created?” ” Who created together with Dominion, 
Khshatl"’a, Piety, Arinaiti? Who made the son obedient to 
tlie father? Then there are questions on tlic consummation 
of the world and Dacna, religion, the spiritual life, the best 
religion.” Fuidher questions are asked about the opposition 
between the Tiie and Piety, the doom that awaits those that 
will not receive the Pi’ 0 ])het’s message, and the genuineness 
of the Prophet’s own inspiration. It is evident tliai- 
Zoroaster had no doubt that the Omniscient Lord was able 
to answer all his questions and that He was Himself the 
creator of the physical world with its laws, the moral world 
with its dominance over the instincts of men, and the spiritual 
world with its foundations in the nature of the self, its pro- 
gress through active effort of man, and its consummation in 

92 See, for instance, Ys. 28.5; 29.1; 31.3, 14; 33.7; 34.12; 44.1-20 (the 
entire Gatha is a series of questions); 48.2, 8-11; 60.1; 61.4, 5, 9. 

93 Ys. 44; Soderblom, op. cit., p. 224. 

As usual, there is wide divergence in understanding Gathic passages. Com- 
pare, for instance, Haug’s translation of Ys. 44.7, 8 in his Essays etc., j). 1.59 'with 
footnotes). 
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a separation of the righteous and the vicious in two distinct 
realms with opposite enjoyments. 

The above principles the Prophet has embodied in a 
scries of spiritual abstractions whose exact nature has been 
a matter of considerable dispute. The scene is laid, for 
instance, in heaven where before a heavenly synod the 
oppressed soul of the ox {Gettsh nrvan) complains of the 
violence done to its earthly embodiments by plundering 
chiefs and sacrificing priests and the Ox-creator {Geush 
(aslian) asks Eight that protection and provenance should 
be guaranteed to cattle, whereupon Aliura Mazdah declares 
that the cattle cannot receive abKolule protection, as their 
meat and milk are meant for men, but that they are entitled 
to protection from wanton cruelty and for that reason Zara- 
thustra would be sent down to preach the necessary message 
with his eloquent tongue and to enlist the support of powerful 
patrons on their behalf. The scene now shifts and we are 
made to Avitness the beginning of moral strife when two pri- 

M Ys. 29, 

ssKanga in Sir J. J. Mad. Jtib. VoL, p. 21, says that “the Gens XJrvan 
represents the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms only, but not the human 
Kingdom also, as is generall}’ supposed.” See a comparison of the Gatha and the 
Bundabisbn account there, Gens Urvan becomes a female spirit in Bun Dabesh, — 
See Casartelli, op. cit., p. 84, 

According to the Mainijo-i Khard, Dinkard and Bun Dahesh plants and 
animals are developed out of the parts of the primeval ox while from Gaymart 
proceed men and metals. — See Casartelli, op. ciU, pp. 113, 118, 129-30. 

96 See Tiele, op. cit., p. 112 f. He remarks that Geusb Tashan belongs to 
the primitive folk-lore. Moulton suggests that be is a substitute for Mithra. — See 
Ear. Zor., p, 347 (f.n.l); also p. 149. Tiele is of the same opinion,— See op. cit., 
p. li'4. 

Even Yima, the son of Vivahvant and the first man. became a sinner when 
he gave people beef to eat to satisfy them and to make them immortal.— See 
Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 149, for this as well as for the later Avestan theory that 
he yielded to lies and lost his kingly glory. 

In Ys. 29.5 the Ox-creator is joined by the soul of the pregnant Cow in 
the prayer to Mazdah to save the right-living and the cattle-tender. Tiele dis- 
tinguishes between the created steer and the cow which brings good fortune and 
diffuses blessings. He refers to Ys. 44.20 where watering the kine is regarded 
as an essential condition of preparation for husbandmen. He, therefore, holds 
that the luck-bringing cow “ is not a kind of the type of cattle but rather a 
mythical symbolisation of the whole material world, and, as a rule, the earth ” 
(op. cit., p. 114). See Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 44. Haug also thinks that Geush 
urva means the universal soul of the earth (op. cit., p. 148). 

For the place of the ccw in Avesta, see Geiger, op. cit., H, p. 119 f. 
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mal spirits, the Better and the Bad in thought and word and 
action, stand face to face with each other at the beginning of 
the world and the holier thus speaks to the enemy : ‘ ‘ For us 
two neither thoughts, nor doctrines, nor wills, nor 

beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, nor consciences, nor 

souls agree.” The scene changes and we watch 

the fateful decision made by the wise and the 

foolish, headed respectively by Ahura Mazdah and the 
Lie.®® ‘ ‘ Of these tv^ain spirits he that followed the Lie chose 
doing the worst things ; the holiest Spirit chose Eight, he 
that clothes him with the massy heavens as a garment. So 
likewise they that are fain to please Ahura Mazdah by dutiful 
actions. Between these twain the demons (daeva) ®® also 
chose not aright, for infatuation came upon them as they took 
counsel together, so that they chose the Worst Thought. 
Then they rushed to Violence (Aeshma), that they might en- 
feebleHhe world of man.” But by their momentous decision 
each party chose its own future. ““ ” And when these twain 
Spirits came together in the beginning, they established Life 
and Not-Life ; at the last the Worst Existence shall be to the 
followers of the Lie, but the Best Thought to him that follows 
Right.” The Prophet sees into the future when, through 
the choice of the wise path, there shall come unto the good 
man Dominion (Khshathra), Good Thought CVohu Manah) 
and Right (Asha), and Piety (Armaiti) shall give 
continued life to his body and indestructibility, and 
by the I’etribution through the molten metal he 
shall be at the end winner over the evil ones who shall 
be punished, and the Lie shall be delivered into the hands 
o7 Right and at that time the Prophet shall return to act as 
judge (ratit) before Ahura Mazdah the Lord (ahu) to whom 


97 Ys. 46.2. 

98 Ys. 30.5, 6. See The Two Spirits — Spenta and> Angra—in the Avesta by 
N. D. Klmndalavala in Indo-Iranian Studies in honour of Dastnr Darab P, Sanjana 
(Sanjana Commemoration Vol.), p. 213. 

99 The Devas are frequently called mainyava, spiritual, invisible, in contrast 
to tlio human followers of the Devas. — C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 202. Rut see 
Casartelli, op. cit., p. 144. 

J99 Ys. 30.4. See Soderblom, op. cit., p. 220; Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 27. 
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he will present the good works of the faithful. The famous 
Parsi creed of Ahima Vairya (Ahimvar or Hono- 
ver)/® to be found not in the Gathas but in Ts. 27. 13, em- 
phasises the fact that the weal of the indiYidual and the 
triumph of Ahura are simultaneously achieved by the defeat 
of evil and that Zarathustra is the Prophet appointed to help 
and guide the poor and to act as the prophetic adviser to men 

See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 1C6-9. 

1*® These are some of the translations of the Ahuna Vairya (Honovert : - 

(1) As the Ahu is excellent, so is the Batn (one who rules) from (his) 
sanctity, a creator of mental goodness, and of life’s actions done for 
Mazda ; and the Eingdom (is) for Ahura, which to the poor may offer 
a nurturer. (Mills in SEE. A slightly different translation is gi^f•n 
by him in EEE. i. 238). 

t2) As a heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual 
guide), for the sake of righteousness, (to be) the giver of good 
thoughts, of the actions of life, towards Mazda; and the dominioti is 
for the lord (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given as a protector for 
the poor. (Haug in Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p 141- • 
f.n. 2; also Geiger, op. cit., I, p. 78). 

(3) Evcfo as he (Zarathushtra) is the liord for us to choose, so is he the 
Judge, according to the Eight, he that- bringeth the life-works of 
Good Thought unto Mazdah, and (so) the Dominion unto Ahura, even 
he whom they made shepherd for the poor, (hloulton, after Bartholo- 
mae, in Ear. Zor., p. 161 ; also Tr. Mag., p. 89 — n. 2, p. 42). 

(4) Just-as the Ahu (Zarathushtra) (is) worthy-of-being chosen (as Pro- 
phet), so (is Zarathushtra) the Batn on-account-ot (his) righteou-ncss- 
as-well. He dedicates (the excellence) of-good-mindedness (and) of- 
the-deeds of-the-human-existenoe unto Mazda, (and) (volitional) power 
unto Ahura, (and) whom He (Ahura Mazda) has appointed a regulator 
or guide for-the-drighus (men of far-reaching Asha-prinniplo, 
thriving on account of good-mindedness and holiness and leading a 
righteous life; in other words, men spiritually strong). (K. E. 
Punegar, Ahuna Vairya, in Dr. Modi Memorial Eolamc, p. 15). 

(6) As Ahu (Ahura Mazdh or the spiritual Lord) is an independent ruler 
(because He rules) according to Order (ashdt, uc., according to fixed 
laws), so should a Eatu (f.c., the temporal Lord) (rule accorling to 
fixed laws). The gift of good mind is for the work ol t;.e world for 
(the sake of) Mazda. He who gives (himself up) as the nouri^her 
of the poor (or he who gives nourishment to the poor) gives kingdom 
to Mazda (i.e., acknowledges him as king). (J.- J. Modi in 7‘<.e 
Religious Oeremonies and Customs of the Parsis, p. 318). 

(6) Tlie will of the Lord is the law of holiness : the riches of Vohri Mano 
shall be given to him who works in this world for Mazda, and wif.’lds 
according to the will of Ahura the power he gave him to relieve th» 
poor. (Dannesteter in SEE, XXIII, 23.) 

(7) Just as a Ruler (is) ull-iKiwerful (among men), so (too, is) the spiritual 
Teacher, even by His Asha; the gifts of Goo.1 Sfind (are) for (these) 
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on earth and as the advocate and judge after their death. 
^Lnd the Prophet himself offers on his own account the 
fruits of a spiritual life to Mazdah : “As an offering Zara- 
thushtra brings the life of his own body, the choiceness of 
good thought, action, and speech, unto Mazdah, unto the 
Right, Obedience and Dominion.’’^®'* He prays, further, 
to Ahura Mazdah and Piety and Right and Good Thought 
and Dominion to be merciful to him when to each man the 
Recompense will come.“® The Prophet sums up his 
message in the stirring words: “Him thou should seek to 
exalt with prayers of piety, him that is called Mazdah 
Ahura for ever, for that he hath promised through his ovui 
Right and Good Thought that Welfare and Immortality 
shall be in his Dominion, strengtli and perpetuity in his 
house. “By his holy Spirit and by Best Thought, deed 
and word, in accordance with Right, Mazdah Ahura with 
Dominion and Piety shall give us Welfare and Immorta- 
lity.”^®^ “And this, 0 Mazdah, will I put in thy care with- 
in thy House, the Good Thought and the souls of the Righte- 
ous, their worship, their piety and zeal, that thou mayest 
guard ifc, 0 thou of mighty Dominion, with abiding 
power. 


working for the Lord of Life; and the strength of Ahura (is grantedl 
unto (him) who to (his) poor (brothers) giveth help. (I. J. ■ S. 
Taraporewala in The Religion of Zarathiishtra, p. 70.) 

Parsi orthodoxy would prefer the translations in which reference to Zara- 
thustra is omitted and would not therefore accept Nos. 3 and 4 as correct trans- 
lations. Without that reference there is nothing to prevent the supposition that 
the sacred forrhula is probably pre-Zoroastrian. 

103 It -^vras a part of the religious duty of each individual to correct the 
errors of his fellow-men as Zarathustra did of his contemporaries. In later litera- 
ture we have a picture of heaven after the Resurrection when all souls would 
arise and know each other. “ The wicked shall upbraid their good friends, saying. 
Why did you not make me know the good part which you yourself chose? ’ And 
if one has not done so, he shall sit in heaven ashamed.’’ — Faiths of the World, 
p. 135. 

101 Ys. 33.14. 

i»STs. 33.11. 

lOBYs. 45.10. 

i®i Ys. 47.1. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 376, f.n. 5 (also p. 372, f.n. 2). 
This verse and Ys. 46.10 iust quoted contain the names of all the Amesha Spentns 
(Amshaspands). 

tos Ys. 49.10. See Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 18. 
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The above will, it is hoped, suliicc as a pn - p.- 

lation of Zaratbustra’s philosophy of religion arifi rnjuj'jr;. 
Unfortunately, the Gathas do not provide snfh. o f.T m.-r-- 
rials for clothing this skeleton with more flesh : ..-nd ni! 
key to the historical development of the Prujilwi'i. n ii^inns 
consciousness is now lost, we are unable to say if ihc fiathrl-c 
represent a coherent theology or the » 

of the Prophet’s soul to grapple with the prohh'm rtl ( xistmi-e 
and to get a nearer and nearer view of tiie ultirnat*- principle 
that pervades the world of matter and spirit. Matn-iv Itavo 
been complicated by the incorporation witliin the Pnipbct’s 
own message of relics of older religious tr.'ulitions. p'.-<il.iy 
even of folk-lore and popular myths. An unsynip.'ifut'.c 
critic would be aide to pounce upon contradiction^ in th-- 
theory of creation, in the ])egiiining of evil, in the n eht} <>: 
free will, in the judgment after death, and in the rni;:i di. >rn 
of Evil. Now, as a proper understanding of the niitur.- ui < u- i 
is intimately related to these problems, conllicting Fointi'cO' 
of these would affect a coherent theory of God. As i\ inatn r 
of fact, posterity did develop coiilradictory thcorie.- on tie* 
Gathas in addition to reviving sonic of the older belief- di-- 
carded or allegorised by Zarathiistra. Eroadly .sjieadriiiL'. u;-' 
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the Gathas,’ and he suggests that the development of 
“ the Lie ” into an independent principle may have been 
due to a characteristic Magian synthesis of Babylonian, un- 
reformed Aiyan, and other beliefs, in which an infernal 
power has a separate existence. Only once in the Gathas 
is the Evil Spirit called Angra,^^^ but the stereotyping of the 
name Angra Mainyu belongs to the later Avesta and the 
choice of eAul by the Daevas seems to suggest that they elected 
to abandon their allegiance to Ahura and were originally not 
the creations of the Evil Spirit, just as darkness no less than 
light owed its origin to Ahura Mazdah.^^^ The “bilateral sym- 
metry ” of the Vendidad,^^® where every good creation of 
Ahura Mazdah is matched by a bad creation of Angra Mainyu, 
finds no place in the Gathas except in the form of ‘ ‘ Life and 
Not-life “ of Ys. 30. 4 ; and, in spite of the marked dualism 
of matter and spirit in the Avesta, there is nowhere any at- 
tempt to allocate material existence to Angra Mainyu and to 
ascribe spiritual existence alone to Spenta Mainyu, The 
result would have been a neglect or suppression of bodily 
needs and worldly interests, if not an active mortification of 
the flesh, from which the religion of Zoroaster is singularly 
free. But still the Gathic passages bearing on the two Spirits 
were sufficiently ambiguous to start divergent speculations. 
The Prophet was probably averse to ascribing, even indirect- 
ly, the introduction of evil into the world to Ahura Mazdah ; 
and yet at the same time he was unwilling to admit the in- 
dependent existence of an evil principle eternally limiting 
the beneficent activity of his God, although this became an 
accejDted belief of later times when, like Satan, Ahriman be- 


Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 126. Of course, this does not dear up the -words 
“ in the beginning ’’ of Ts. 30.4 and " at the first beginning of the -world ” of 
Ys. 45.2. See EBE. t. Ill, art. DUALISM (Iranian); but also see Ear. Zor., 
p. 136, in this connection. See Hang, op. cit., p. 301. 

111 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 128. 

112 Ts. 45.2; possibly also 44.12. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 135 (with foot- 
note), p. 137 (foot-note). 

112 iloulton. Ear. Zor., p. 136, also 425; Tiele, op. cit., Ch. VI (esp. p. 136 f). 

Ill Ts. 44.5. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 291. 

115 Fargard I. 

11 ® Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 147. 
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came “ tlie opponent of God, the tempter of the Savior, the 
foe of mankind, the author of lies, a traitor and deceiver, (lie 
arch-fiend in command of hosts of demons, and the lord of 
the infernal regions and of the principalities of hell.” 
Possibly the attractive teaching of the Lie caused infatuation 
among the demons and they deliberately chose evil. The Pro- 
jfiiet could not, however, regard evil as equivalent to man's 
free submission to the temptations of his own lower nature 
nor good as his identifying himself with the promptings of 
his nobler self : good and evil had in the Prophet's eye an 
objective basis although he did not indicate definitely whether 
there was a Prince of Darkness in addition to the God of 
Light. 

But whatever be the degree of reality ascribed to the Evil 
by the Prophet, he had no doubt that it could not be uhinialc- 
ly successful against the Good. It is the optimistic belief in 
the ultimate victory of Ahiira Mazdah that has led ^foulton 
to repudiate the imputation of dualism to Zarathustra’s o\m 
doctrine of evil although he admits that in Pnrsism ” if we 
restrict ourselves to the origin of evil and its development 
during history past and future, we may use the term dualism 
fairly enough, for until the Frashokercii there is a powe*’ 
independent of God which God cannot destroy, sharing his 
peculiarly divine prerogative of creation.” As there is no 
Ahriman yet, the question of his fate naturally does not arise 
in the Giithas ; it is not unlikely, however, that the Pro]>het 
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regarded the eternal persistence of Evil in any form or place 
as a negation of the right of Good to be alone unto eternity 
and that, therefore, the ultimate purification of the world by 
molten metal, whereby evil in all forms would be swept out 
of existence altogether, was a necessary part of the prophetic 
belief.^^^ Immortality belongs to good life alone and the 
daevas that defraud men of good life make them mortal at the 
same time in theii’ second life.^^^ It is not out of compassion 
for sinners that Zarathustra does not prescribe an eternal Hell 
for Evil and its followers : it is only to uphold the dominion 
of the Good that he denies them eternal existence even in 
Hell. “ The triumph of God is in this respect,” says 
Moore,^^^ ” more complete than in Christianity, which leaves 
hell, with the devil and his angels and the wicked in torment 
for ever, an unconquered realm of evil.” 

But apart from the question of the final destiny of Evil 
on which not only the later orthodox theories but also here- 
tical views like Manichaeism were agreed, namely, that the 
light of goodness would triumph in the end over the darkness 
of evil, the relation between Ahura Mazdah and Angi’a 
Mainyu at the beginning still remains to be dis- 
cussed. Most, if not all, of the solutions suggested 
later on have proceeded on the assumption that Keal- 

121 See Casartelli, op. cit., p. 64 f, for Sassanian beliefs on this point. “ At 
the end the Evil Spirit will be destroj^ed in this way that his whole creation will 
be separated from him, and he will remain alone, motionless, desireless, devoid of 
memory, a prisoner during the whole eternity. Evil will perish, but not the Evil 
Spirit ” (ibid., p. 68). But others say that the Evil Spirit will also cease to 
exist {ibid.y'p. 64). See also ibid., p. 54. 

122 Ys. 32.5. 

123 G-. p*. Moore, His. of Reh, I, p. 404. 

According to Manichaeism, after the final 1468 years’ confiagration has 
recovered the last vestiges of the lost light of Heaven, " Darkness and Evil wll 
be imprisoned in the dismal abyss to eternity.” — See Jackson, Researches in Mani- 
chaeism, p. 16; Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 102; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 64 f. 

In Zamyad Tasht (Yt. 19.96) the evil-being Angra Mainyu is descilbed as 
fleeing. He is also represented as hiding himself with the demons in the earth. 
See Dhalla, For. Th., p. 183; also ERE. i. 237, art. AHRIMAN; C. de Harle/.. 
op. cit., pp. 201-2, Casartelli points out that in a Dinhart passage it is stated that 
” not only the wicked but also the demons will be saved at the time of the end 
of the world,” but that in another place, although the immortality of Ahariiian 
is nfiirmed, the destruction of the demons is upheld (op. cit., p. 93). See Moulton, 
Tr. Mag., p. 106. 
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ity. cannot be fundamentally dual in character but 
that it must somehow be one. If evil is not wholly due to 
the free udll of the finite — and Zai-athustra’s catalogue of 
human and animal woes certainly goes bej'ond the deserts of 
personal action, it must at least partially be due to objective 
causes and, in fact, in the last analysis even the weakness 
and error of the finite will may be due to the operation of an 
objective cause which tends to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Now if this objective cause is not an inde- 
pendent principle, it must be somehow dependent on the uni- 
tary world-ground. Evil would then be a creation of God who 
has need of imperfection and opposition in His scheme of 
the government and history of the world. Now, although 
Zarathustra admits that suffering as a punishment for evil 
thought, word and deed is divinely ordained, he is not will- 
ing to ascribe all evil to God. What he does, therefore, is to 
introduce a principle which would have temporaiT reality (and 
even coeval existence with God) but should not be co-eternal 
with God and should therefore be finally non-existent. 

To save the monotheism of Zoroaster’s teaching it has 
accordingly been pointed out that the real opposition is not 
between iliura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu, but between 
Spenta Mainyu (Holy Spirit) and Angi-a Mainyu (Evil Spirit), 
both being subordinate to Ahura Mazdah.^ Thus C. de 
Harlez remarks : ^ ” Two passages in the Gathas, it is 
ti*ue, seem to place them (Ahura Mazda and Ahro Mainyus) 


124 Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 70; Ts. 43.16; 19.9. See The Gothic Doctrine 
of Dualism in Sanjana Comm. Voh, p. 166; also Taraporewala, op. cit.. Ch. H. 
Good and Evil. Paul the Persian in enumerating various philoscphi<'al theories 
mentions one view according to which God possesses contrary qualities — possibly 
a reference to this particular view (EBB. ix, 867 ; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 11. 

125 C. de Harlez objects to the identification of Anro M^ainyus ('meaning the 
Spirit who overtlirows, destroys) with Angra ATainyu, for anh(as), from whic*) 
Anro is derived, means ‘ to overthrow ’ or ‘to upset, whereas ana, from 
which Angra is derived, means * to restrain * (which being the opposite of 
Spento has led to the confusion). — See Introduction to the Aeesta (Eng. Fr.), 
p. 200. But Casartelli points out (op. cit., p. oof) that both the forms are ^ to 
be found in the Avesta. He points out that in the Bun-Dehesh a positive dis- 
tinction is drawn between Aharman and Ganak-nilnol (or Ganrafc-minoi) a 
distinction greater than that between Auharmazd and Spenak-mTnoT (see cyp. 
pp. 66-7). 
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on the same level (Ys. 30.4 ; 45.2) ; and the dualism api3ear.> 
unadulterated in these passages ; but everywhere else Ahura 
Mazda is raised far above his rival. He alone is omniscient 
and all powerful ; Anro Main 3 rus has no insight into the 
future ; he has a knowledge only of what he sees ; even the 
consequences of his own acts are beyond his ken so long as 
they are not explicitly developed. In the eternal darkness, 
his original abode, he knew neither Ahura Mazda nor hii 
creations. Ahura Mazda created the entire visible world, 
Aiiro Mainyus can only produce vices, evils and some male- 
volent beings. Nowhere does the Avesta attribute to him 
any other power. He cannot besides take the initiative in 
the work of creation ; he c^-n only imitate or do injury. The 
power and resources of the evil spirit are exceedingly limi- 
ted.” Geldner puts the relation of Ahura Mazda, Angra 
Mainyu and Spenta Mainyu thus : ” The Wise Lord... is the 
primeval spiritual being, the All-father, who was existent 
before ever the world arose.... His guiding spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, which wills the good ; yet it is not free, but restricted, 
in this temporal epoch, by its antagonist and own twin 

brother, the Evil Spirit In the Gathas the Good Spirit of 

Mazdah and the Evil Spirit are the two great opposing forces 
in the world, and Ormazd himself is to a certain extent placed 
above them both. Later the Holy Spirit is made directly 
equivalent to Ormazd.” Haug similarly observes that the 
good mind which produces reality and the evil mind which 
originates evil are ” the two moving causes in the universe, 
united from the beginning and therefore, called ” twins.” 
They are present everywhere; in Ahuramazda as well as in 
men. These two primeval principles, if supposed to be 
united in Ahuramazda himself, are not called vohu-mano and 
akem mano, but speiitd mainyush, ” the beneficent spirit,” 
and angrd mainyush, ” the hurtful spirit ”....!. Both are as 
inseparable as day and night, and though opposed to each 

126 C. do Harlez, op. cit., p. 201. See also Yt. 3.14 17.20; Ys. 29.4 30.3. 
See in this connection West’s Introduction in SBE, V (pp. Ixix-lxxl. 

127 Enc. Bri., 11th Ed., XXVm, 1041 (quoted in Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 
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other, ra'c indispensable for the preservation of creation.” ^ 
” But in tlic course of time, this doctrine of the great founder 
was changed and corrupted, in consequence of misunder- 
standings and false interpretations. Spento-mainyush was 
taken as a iiiunc of Ahuramazda himself, and then, of course, 
Angrd-niainyush, hv becoming entirely separated from 
Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant adversary of 
Ahuramazda ; thus the dualism of God and Devil arose.” ^ 
It appears, thercfoi’c, tliat it is only in relation to Ahura 
Mazdah’s creative activity that Angra Maiuyu is his enemy 
and rival. To put it in philosophical language, pain and 
-evil arc inseparable fi-om the worldly process, or, as Leibniz 
says, absolute jierfcetion is incompatible with finitude. To 
quote the apt words of ‘\rills, ” If there existed a supreme 
God whose power could undo the very laws of life, no evil 
could have been known ; hut the doctrine denies that there 
is any such being.” Perfection of the world is not an en- 
dowment but a conquest ; when, however, the conquest is 
achieved, the world as the field of strife passes away and a 
new order of everlasting existence is ushered into being. 
The imperfections of the present v/orld cast no reflection on 
the goodness of Ahura jMazdah although they may imply an 
inevitable necessity in the mode of Divine activity. 

The Persian solution is not so definitely committed to the 
absolute limitation of Divine power as some modern concep- 
tions of a ” limited God ” are, for it maintains only the tem- 
poral and phenomenal reality of Evil.^® . But at the same 
time there is nothing to indicate that Evil was deliberately 


is^Haug, op. cit., pp, 303-4. Haug refers in this connection to Ys. rirr.a 
and Ivii. 2, which, liowever, have been translated differently by hlills in SBS. 
Similar objection to Hang’s translation of Verse 21 of Ha XIX and Fourth 
Strophe of Ha XXX is to be found in C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 129. 

J^Haug, op. cit., p. 305. See also the quotation of Bartholomae’s note 
by Moulton in Ear. Zor., p, 134, f.n.I. See also Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 17-8: 
DhaUa, Zor. Th., p. 247 f. 

Jackson, Zor. Stxi., pp, 69-71; Casartelli. op. cit,, p. 17, f.n.S. 

SBE, XXI, Int., p, six. 

132 See pballa, Zor. Th., p. 250 f. 
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created to. make the world ‘ ‘ a vale of soul-making ’ ’ the 
utmost that the later tradition allowed is that if man had not 
agreed to fight evil, he would have been condemned to an 
eternal terror of Ahriman.^^^ All that orthodoxy did was to 
attenuate the positive function of Ahriman — ^to conceive of 
him much as Plato conceived of Matter, namely, as a dia- 
phanous j)rinciple that mars the good creation of God and has 
no pov/er to create anything except in an imperfect form.^® 
Still Zoroastrianism could not admit that, like the Satan of 
Jewish and Christian religions, modelled on its own Evil 
Spirit, Ahriman was created by Ahura Mazdah, that sub- 
sequently he rebelled against the latter and fell, and that, 
though in opposition to the good God, he was unable to create 
a realm of evil beings. On account of these differences, 
Casartelli, after giving due weight to the opinions of Moulton 
and others, is constrained to remark, “ There can, we think, 
be no doubt that all through the Zoroastrian system, from the 
Avesta down to the Pahlavi theologians, the evil spirit is con- 
sidered as a real creator, and for this reason, even apart from 


133 It is stated, however, in the Dinkart that “ Onnazd allows Ahriman, *.he 
father of e^dl, to commingle with his creation for an allotted period for the expe- 
rience and training of manltind '' (Dhalla, Zor. Th., p, 249). 

131 In the Bundahishn, which is an old Pahlavi work based on the Damdat 
Nask, one of the lost books of the original Avesta, there is directly indicated (in 
2.9-11) a choice made by the Pravashis — those pre-existing spiritual counterparts, or 
guardian geniuses, who were the celestial prototypes of material creations afterward 
produced — to leave for a time their heavenly state and assume a bodily existence 
on earth, in order to overcome finally the opposition of Ahriman and ‘ beconic 
perfect and immortal in the future existence, for ever and ever-lasting.’ — Jackson, 
Zor. Stn., p. 227. See 0. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 193-4, and Casartelli, op. cit., 
p. 84, for the passage in question. See also SSderblom, op. cit., p. 222. 

135 Uie analogy is not to he pushed too far, for Ahriman was not the ’naterial 
cause of Wie world and materiality was not an evil in Persian religion. At 
the same time he was the creator of a whole system of evil principles and powers 
independently of Ahura Mazdah while Platonic Matter is not independently 
creative although it has the capacity of marring the creation of the Good. 

136 See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 305, 325. 

137 ERE. V. 112. See Jackson, Zor. H’u-, p. 231, for the arguments of 
Skhand Vimanik Vichar, q dnalistic work. The theory of Ahriman being a 
reprobate angel who revolted against Onnazd, propounded at a later time, was 
obviously an imitation of Christian thought. (See Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 301.) 
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the quoslion of his origin, the s3*stcm may iiistly be termed 
dualist ic.” 


It is indtrd true 
the (iiivomarthians 
ocedod from the 
creation — that tlic 
evil or 


that 


taught 


doubting 


at least one Iranian sect, 
tliat the Evil Spirit pro- 
Good Spirit by generation or 
]!lvil Spirit was produced by an 
thought in tlic mind of Yaz- 
dan tln' Good S[)irit as to (l)o kind of being his rival (if such 
existed) would l)e : but they took no trouble to explain how 
ain* doubt or evil thought could cross the mind of the Good 
Spirit at all. 'rheir sj)cculation or fancy would practically 
involve the assumption of a latent dark aspect in the Divine 
naltire with which some of the post-lvantian thinkers of Ger- 
many have fannliarised us. 'J'hc process of the world would 
commence witli the breaking away of the irrational or bad 
from the. rational or good aspect of God and would end mth 
the linal overtaking and absorption of the former by the latter. 
Unlike the speculative durdism sketched above, this theory 
would not prove evil to be a necessary complement to Divine 
benelicence in creation, although its theological monotheism 
wotdd perhajis l)e assured by its theory of the creation or 
generation of evil from within the Divine nature. It is doubt- 
ful, howevcir, if the necessary positing of Evil in the creation 
});ocess is a worse solution than an involuntary emission of 
Evil out of the Divine ^lind, and the comparative insignifi- 
cance of (he Gayoinarthian sect proves that its solution of 
the relation of Ahura i\lnzdah and Ahriman was not much 
superior to the orthodox dualism in popular estimation. 


KRR. V. 111. .Tnrknon cspresscs n similar xievr : “ We may believe that 
fhialisiii id iis chiirncfcrish'c I’orsinn form and especially in its moral and ethical 
neiHJcl*; was first tnii';'lil by Zoroaster himself ’’ (Zor. Stu.t p. 30). Haug 
ebaractcriocs Zoroas'er's tlieology ns monotheism and his speculative philosophy as 
iliialiKtii (o/t. cif., p. 303; sec also Jackson, Zor. Stii., pp. 33, 70). 

•MRUE, v. 112; Ni. 317; Jackson, Zor. Sfn., p. 3-1; Dhalla, Zor. TIi., 
J>. itOl; Ca'iarteUi, op. cil., p. 52. C.f. the origin of Kali out of Ambika’s anger in 
M(irJ;aniirya-Purann, CIi. TjXXXVIT. 

Tlic Word is derived from Gaijamarclan (Pahlavi Gaijamart), tlio piiineval 
loan (the first legendary king in Firdusi’s Shiih-nSnioh), from whom Ahura Mardali 
created “ the race of all Ariaii regions, the seed of all Arian lands.’’ — See Geige* 
op. cit., T, p. 3; ERE, i.205; xii. 865. 
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,We may very well believe that popular thought divided 
itself into two opposite camps. There were those who failed 
to see the utility of drawing any distinction between Ahura 
Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu and gradually identified the two. 
It was probably felt that while there was some justification 
for according some sort of independence to evil there was 
none whatsoever in the case of the good spirit. Spenta 
Mainyu had always been distinguished from the Amesha 
Spentas but its nature was not precisely fixed in the 
Gathic literature. Moulton has pointed out how strikingly 
similar is Spenta Mainyu to the “ Spirit of Yahweh ” in the 
Old Testament ; ‘ ‘ there is the same combination of distinct- 
ness and identity, the same stress upon spirituality.” 
Jackson has similarly 23ointed out the resemblance between 
Ahura Mazdah and his Holy Spirit, on the one hand, and the 
Father and the Holy Ghost in the New J’estament, on the 
other : sometimes they are treated as two distinctly separ- 
ate beings and sometimes as practically identical. We 
have no means of ascertaining whether the Amesha Spentas 
were meant to replace the plurality of gods, and Ahura 
Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu any of the prominent dual divi- 
nities in the polytheism of the time (just as the trinity of 
Ahura Mazdah, Mithra and Anahita was formed later on 
probably in imitation of similar Holy Triads). But while 
Zarathustra had probably no objection against recognising 
the existence of maleficent demons, the daevas, by the side 
of Ahura Mazdah, he could not admit 'the existence of other 
beneficent gods who might share with Ahura Mazdah 
the homage of men. We should remember that 
although the names are to be found in the Gathas, the Amesha 
Spentas do not figure as a group of independent archangels 
before the Gatha Hai)tanghaiti, of which the authorship has 
been ascribed to the followers of the Prophet ; and as 


In Vs. 33.6 Spenta Mainyu replaces Voliu Manah. — See Moulton, ISat- 
Hor., p. ill. 

Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 299. 

142 Quoted by Dlialla in Zor. Th-., p. 24. See Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., pp. 227, 


143 Haug, op. cit., p. 170. 
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Spnita ]\rninyu did not iittain tlio status of an archangel in 
tl'iis Gatha. or oven later wlion tlic Ainshaspands were in- 
vested with material domains in addition to spiritual ones, it 
shows that jiossihly the tradition of the inseparabilitj" of Ahura 
jMazdah and his holy spirit was too well cstablisheed to be 
abandoned or modified. In fact, in many a Gathic passage, 
r.f/., in Vs. 33.12, 13.2, J l.T, -17 (most of the verses), 51.7, 
the holy spirit is one of the divine attributes of Ahura Maz- 
dah d'' and those who saw the illogicality of dissociating 
a being from its essential attribute naturally refused to con- 
tinue tlie distinction between the two and thus ultimately 
Ahura Mazdah and Spenta IMainyu ceased to bo distinguished 
as different principles. Jlut wliile thi.s saved an inner dis- 
ruption of the divine nature, it accentuated the duality of 
Ahura IMazdah and Angra ]^^ainyu, for there was no 
longer any shadowy Spenta ]\rainyu to represent Ahura 
Mazdah in his struggles with Angra ^fainyu. And Angra 
Mainyu, because of the evil connotation, could not be funded 
back to Ahura ]\Iazdah as one of his attributes. 

Thus the philosophical dualism which was introduced 
to explain the conflicts of moral life and spiritual conduct 
liardcned into a theological dualism or ditheism under which 
name the Zoroastrian religion is generally know.^^® The 
Persian love of symmetry, which was responsible for match- 
ing every attribute, attendant, dominion or act of Ahura 
iNfazdah with a similar one of opposite quality belonging to 
Ahriman, tended in the long run to divide the whole realm 
of being between the two and to invest them with equal 
existence and involve them in an eternal conflict.^^® True, 
the final victory of Ahura Mazdah did not disappear from 
view ; but Ahriman was no longer subordinated to his bene- 
ficent rival. This dualism with its bearing upon practical 
life was fully elaborated bj^ the heretic Man! early in the 
third century of the Christian era.^'*^ The Pather God of 
Light and the Overlord of Darkness at first ruled respectively 

m See Pour Davoiul, op. oil., p. 48. 

See Casarfelli, op. oil., p. 4 (with tlie Translator’s footnote); p. 50 f. 

Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 220; Tr. Mag., pp. 64, 108. 

See Jackson, Researches in Manichacism, pp. 8-16 ; Zor. Stu., p. 187 f. 
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over the upper regions of light and the nether regions of dark- 
ness and the boundaries of these met at a veritable No-Man’s 
Land, called the Border, the invasion of which by the powers 
of Darkness started the fateful conflict of the second period 
of the world’s history. The Father of Light, one of whose 
designations is Zervan or Eternal Time, “evokes ’’ a num- 
ber of spiritual beings in succession and succeeds in recover- 
ing the light, which the Principle of Darkness had impri- 
soned, with the active co-operation of the faithful after the 
fourth evocation had ushered in Jesus to awaken Adam from 
the letharg}" which involved sleep and death. When 
Darkness and Evil will be imprisoned in the dismal abyss to 
eternity, the Third Time will usher in the eternal dominion 
of Light with its lost elements completely recovered. But for 
the fact that Mam taught the utter badness of matter and re- 
garded family life with unfeigned disfavour, he 'would not 
have had to fall a victim to Zoroastrian persecution, for at 
the time that he preached his doctrines Zoroastrianism itself 
had become radically dualistic with Ormazd and Ahiiman 
conceived to be in direct opposition to each other from the 
beginning of time as persons and not as abstractions or hypos- 
tases.^^® The murder of Mazdak about 250 years after the 
martju’dom of Mam was also for a similar attack upon the 
family institution in addition to the preaching of socialistic 
and communistic ideas.^®® But by that time the Sassanian 
revival had given a new turn to the religious thought of Iran. 

The dualistic philosophy and the monotheistic theology 
in both of which Ormazd could figure were felt to be an in- 
congruity by a sect which had a fairly long history. The in- 
terest of the Zervanites was not so much religious as philo- 
soj)hical and, excejDt in the official edict of Mihr Narseh, the 
prime minister of Yazdigird II, which affirmed that Zer- 
van existed before heaven and earth and begot two sons, 

See the quotation from Eznig of GogLp in Indo-Iranian Studies (Sanjana 
Comm. VoL), p, 186. 

See TtPo Versions of the History of Mazdalc by Arthur CbriHtensen in 
Dr. Modi Mem. VoL, p. 321 f. 

150 Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 176. 

151 The two other spellings are Zarvan and" Zrvan, hut, as usual, foreign 
spellings are different. — See The Zarranite System in Sanjana Comm. VoL, p. 65. 
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It does not appear, however, that the monotheistic solu- 
tion of Zervanism was very fruitful either from the religious 
or even from the philosophical point of view. We have no 
means of ascertaining whether Zarathustra was familiar with 
the philosophy that left the determination of all things to 
Time, conceived not merely as a formal principle but also as 
a principle of causation ; his use of the word ‘ Twins ’ in res- 
pect of Ahura Mazdah and Ahriman in Ys. 30.3 possibly did 
not have the implication of 'their being in the same womb of 
Time as later mythology suggested.^®® But if Zervan can be 
traced back to the Achaemenian period at least up to the 4th 
century B.C. — and literary and archaeological remains would 
probably warrant it,^®^ then it is not an improbable sugges- 
tion that the concept comes down from a still re- 
moter antiquity and that the Zarathustrian reform, 
in spite of its partiality for personified abstractions, 
deliberately set aside the abstract concept of Time 
o*s too impersonal and intractable for religious purposes.^®® If, 
on the other hand, the concept was devised later to overcome 
tlie dualism of Zoroastrianism itself, the Zervanite reaction 
is one of the earliest attempts to overcome the difficulties of 
a dualistic philosophy. We may in the latter case very well 
suppose that the mythological account was designed for 
popular understanding and edification at a time when the 
other personified abstractions of the Zoroastrian religion were 
being similarly clothed with flesh and blood in the manner 
of the pagan deities whom the Zoroastrian reform had super- 
seded. 

the righteous who need no mediation to obtain heaven.” {Op. cit., p. 79.) See 
Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilisation, pp. 84-5. 

• 15C Moulton, Tr. Mag., pp. 26, 237. For the Zarvanites, see Dhalla, Zor. Th., 

■ p. 203.. 

157 Damascius (5th century A.D.) quotes from Eudemos of Ehodes (circa 
300 B.C.) and Plutarch professes to follow Theopompus (circa 400 B.C.) in his 
reference to Zervan. The epitaph of Antiochus 1 (100 B. C.) also refers to Endless 
Time. — See Sanjana Comm. VoL, pp. 66, 76; Benveniste, op. cit., p. 78. For other 
references, see Sanjana Comm, VoL, pp. 61-81; Benveniste, op. cit., pp. 76-94, 
100-117. 

15S Benveniste, op, cit,, p. 114 (Zervanism is pre-Zoroastrian; ; Casartelli, 
op, cit,, p. 9 (it could not be mudi posterior to the Mazdayasnian Dualism). 
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Tliai Time brings into existence all things and in due 
course destroys them again — that it is lioth a creator and s 
devourcr., is such an obvious pbcnoracnon that a philosophy 
based on tlio oinniptdencc of time can hardly be expected to 
i>e a uniqm' discovi'ry. Both in Greece and in India — in the 
t)ne in the myih of Kronos devouring his own ehiidren and in 
tile oilier in the theory that Kfila (Time) creates, matures and 
destroys all ihings. Ave ha\*e similar religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas: and tlie similarity with Greek thought did not 
eseajH' the notice of some of the foreign writers who came 
across the Zervanite account But it seems that there was 
come difference (if opinion about the exact nature of Zervan 
Akarana. 'Fiie Khnrd describes him thus : “ He 

is iiujierishaldc and immortal ; lie is without grief, without 
hunger, without thirst, without affliction, ever living, sem- 
piternal. whom no one can stay, nor remove his control from 
his affairs.” 'I’lie religiously inclined would naturally regard 
Zervan as a personal being in a later tradition even a mfe 
i’.ns been ascribed to him.^®* The impersonal Absolute (Brah- 
man! would naturally be congenial only to the Indian soil 
where, the cognitivi* aspect aa'hs emphasised at the cost of the 
conativc and where practices calculated to bring about the dis- 
appearance' of tlie fmitt' body by rigorous asceticism and celi- 
bacy and of the finite self by mcditational absorption would 
tend to diminish the importance of personality as an indis- 
pensable condition of spirituality. But in Iran, where life 
was strenuous, the ideal of a householder's life had a strong 
hold upon the mind of the people and belief in personal im- 
mortality (probably in a risen body) AA^^s an integral 
part of life’s philosophy, an impersonal God could not prove 
satisfying. It is only in India, among contemporary Parsi 

1® E.g., JfoPcs of Cliorcne ami the pscndo-Agatliangelos (boUi of the 5th 
century). — Sco Snujam Comm. Vol,, pp. 69-70. 

0 (quoted in EUE. ix. 867); Casartelli, op. cit., p. 7. 

to isroullon, Tr. Mng,, p. 190; Dhalln, Eor. Th,, p. 365. 

i®' Soujana f'onnn. Vol,, pp. 6J, 68. In hlaniclMeisin the first evocation by 
the Father God of Light (Zervan) includes the Mother of Life bnt not as a rrife 
ol Zcrv.in. — See .Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, p. 9. 

For this habit of OBcribing wives to personifications, see ERE. ii. 3S, art, 
ARYAN RELIGION, 
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Theosophists, that Zervan Akarana figures as an impersonal 
principle in the manner of Brahman and merging in the Uni- 
versal, as taught in Sankara- Vedanta, has become a part of 
the creed. 

But .even the Zervanites of ancient times were not 
always interested in their First Principle in a religious way. 
Except in a mythology. Time is difficult to conceive in a 
personal way, and so what happened was that Zervan became 
identified with certain impalpable and impersonal principles. 
Orthodoxy itself drew a distinction between certain indepen- 
dent and uncreate beings and those that are created and 
contingent. To the former class belonged Time, Space, 
Light and Destiny, which provided, as it were, the theatre 
of operation of -the two contending Spirits and the law of its 
consummation. Regarded thus. Time and Space would he 
principles in which creation takes place. Light and Dark- 
ness would constitute eternal abodes and modes of manifesta- 
tion of Ormazd and Ahriman respectively. Fate or Destiny 
would be the law that controls the future of Good and Evil. 
Zervan, we may believe, was latterly conceived not 
only as resolving the dualism of Ormazd and Ahriman 
but also as unifying these four impersonal principles 
Darmesteter has suggested that these four are phases 
of the original idea of the sky-god ; we find, however, 
that they were all associated with Zervan by native and 
foreign writers at some time or other, and thus Space,^®® 
Destiny and Light as also Time came to be signified by Zer- 
van in Zervanism, Manichaeism and even Zoroastrianism 


Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. S64. It appears that 18th century Dasturs who 
assisted Anquetil du Perron in translating the Vendidad thought Zervanism to he 
orlhodjx. — See Sanjana Gomm. Vol., p. 79; see also West, SBB, V, Tnt., p. Ixs. 

164 Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 34; 0. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 130, 132; Casartelli, 
op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

165 By Damascius and Theodore of Mopsuestia. — See Sanjana Gomm. Vol., 
pp. 06-7. For Iranian references, see ibid., pp. 74-6. 

In Vendidad six. 44 and Sfrozah 21 Sovereign Heaven and Boundless Time 
occur together. See ERE. ix. 867; Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 32, 34; Benveniste, 
op. cit., p. 97 (the identity of Ormazd with heaven is transferred from the identity 
of Zrvan with the starry sky) ; also Casartelli, op. cit., p. 6. 

166 Thwasha (infinite space) as distinguished from Asmdn (created heaven). — 
See Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 10-11, 
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itself. The development of Zervanism into a kind of Fatal- 
ism must have been unpopular with the large body of Mazda- 
yasnians who had been taught by their Prophet to redeem 
the world and to be the architects of their own fate.^®’' This, 
together with the very vacuous nature of Zervan conceived as 
Space or Light or Destiny, must have been responsible for 
the limited religious use of the concept in orthodox litera- 
ture : in fact, although occasionally Boundless Time is in- 
voked as a spirit, it is sometimes distinguished from 
Destiny and associated more frequently with heaven.^’"*' 
Orthodoxy did not abandon the concept of Boundless Time, 
for it was G-athic in origin. 'V^^iat it did in Sassanian times 
was to regard it as a co-eternal attribute of Ahura Mazdah 
and neither his creator nor his creature. But though Zer- 
vanism was gradually discredited both as a philoso- 
phical solution and as a religious system (somewhat 
pantheistic in its imiDlications) many of its features 


167 It bas been pointed out that references to Fate are rare in orthodox 
Zoroastrianism, the most notable ones being Yt. 8.23, Vd. 5.8 and 21.1. — See 
Sanjana Comm. Fof., p. 77. For references to later literature, see ERE. v. 7si2, 
art. FATE; Dballa, Zot. Th., pp. 1S4, 205. 

In tbe Pablavi Dinhard occurs tbe interesting passage (3 174.2) that “ in 
the rest of the world-creation there are not such lords of their own will as the 
lord man, except God even alone.” See, however, Tansar’s letter, quoted in 
Jackson, Zor., Stu., pp. 242-3 : “ The wise man should take the middle way between 
choice and predestination and not be satisfied with one. For the reason that pre- 
destination and choice are two bales of a traveler’s goods on the back of his 
animal. . . If the two bales are equal, tbe traveler will suffer no embarrassioeni, 
his animal will be comfortable, and he will arrive at his destination." 

For the whole subject, see Jackson, Zor, Stu., Part H. The Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of tbe Freedom of the Will; also ERE. v. 792; ix. 869; also Casartelli, 
Op. cit., p. 9. 

16S The Sliahnamch uses it in the sense of Destiny, this being congenial to 
the predestinarian belief of its Mnliammadan author. — See C. de HarlCz, op. cit , 
p. 130. 

169 C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 131; ERE. ix. 867 (quoting Mainog-i-Krct); 
Casartelli, op. cit., p. 6. 

170 See Vd. xix. 44; Sirozah I. 21; n. 21; Nyayish I. 8; see also Ys. 72,10. 
See Sanjana Comm. Vol., p. Go. Casartelli suggests that Zervan might have been 
understood by some as ‘ a vast chaos, an infinite pre-existing matter ’ (ERE. ix. 
867; also op. cit., p. 7). 

171 ERE. ix. 867; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 10. In the Zatsparam, i. 24, Ahura 
2Iazdah is the creator of Time (see EEE’’v. 792). See West’s Int., SBE, V, 
p. Ixx. 
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passed over into the orthodoxy of later times. 
Possibly also it was felt that referring both good 
and evil to Zervan Akarana did not remove the difficulty 
of conceiving contradictory functions in the Ultimate Prin- 
ciple while at the same time it reduced Ahura Mazdah to a, 
mere demim’ge whose own destruction was necessarily implied 
in his created natmre. Apparentlj^ the strength of mind 
ne/jessary to declare even Isvara (God) as temporary, Heaven 
and Earth as equally destined to pass away, and finite spirits 
as illusory and impermanent in nature belonged not to theistir. 
Iran but to pantheistic India where pol5^theism had accus- 
tomed men’s minds not to feel the want of a Supreme God 
and theogonic speculations had besides familiarised the idea 
of transitory gods — of gods that are born and gods that pass 
away in successive aeons of time.^^^ 

Paradoxically enough, the future of Zoroastrianism be- 
longed not to the monotheistic but to the pol5^theistic tenden- 
cies of Zarathustra’s message. We may very well believe that 
the Prophet’s intolerant utterances were followed with 
some amount of literalness by royal patrons in power except 
where, as in the case of the Achaemenian kings, political 
diplomacy or personal lukewarmness prompted the 
extension of the pantheon or reverence towards foreign 
gods.^^® The Prophet had to contend against various 
inferior t3’^pes of contemj)orary belief and 
nature of Avhich can be inferred with some amount 
of certainty not only by studying the Vedic religion 
but also from the later developments of his own message. Not 
only were the powers of natm'e (fire, water, air, etc.) and the 
shining orbs of heaven worshipped, but departed spirits also, 
received .periodic homage from their descendants and the 
powers of darkness were suitably appeased or exorcised in 


U 2 Casartelli, op. eit., pp. 13-4 : “ These Zervanists were anything but a 
small peculiar sect and they probably formed the most considerable part cf the 
Mazdayasnians for a certain number of centuries.” 

173 Sec ERE. i. 201, art. AGES OF THE WORLD (Indiau). 

Ill Vs. 46.18; 48.6, 7. 

iissioulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 30-55 (csi). pp. 53-5); ERE. i. 09 f., art. 
ACHAEMENIANS ; Dhalla, Zor. Th.. p. 73. 
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inferior cults.^^® Personification of cei'tain pervasive prin- 
ciples like Time, Space, etc., and of certain attributes and 
functions had also possibly taken place among the more philo- 
sophically inclined in Iran as in \'cdic India ; but, as in 
India again, the efficacy of sacred formulae in driving away 
evil spirits — possibly also in ensuring the help of benign 
powers, was believed in. Possibly, as in Yedic India, sacri- 
fices were offered in the open on improvised altars or, as in 
Canaan, on hill-toiDS,^’' and special classes specialised in 
priestly functions. The produce of the flock and the dairy 
was possibly the main ingredient of worship and it is likely 
that a certain amount of cruelty and drunkenness attended 
sacrificial rites. 

The Zarathustrian reform was primarily intended to 
establish the supremacy of One God and that not as a personi- 
fication but as an ethical personality. Schrader well puts the 
distinction between the two “ The characteristic mark of 
a personal god is that he is regarded as exercising influence 
outside of the sphere to which he owes his conceptual origin 
and his name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for the divine 
anima present in the phenomenon.” Aliiira Mazdah is not 
a departmental deity like the Sun, the Moon, the Wind or 
the Waters ; he is the One God who rules over all depart- 
ments alike, both physical and moral, but who is not res- 
ponsible for the evils of the world except those perhaps that 
are meant as punishment for sin.^” A passage like the fol- 
loTiing could be quite in the spirit of Zoroaster, even if not 


lf6We have it from Plutarch that Zoroaster taught the Persians to offer 
to Horomazes (Ormazd) offerings of tows and thanksgiving and to Areimantous 
(Ahriman) offerings for averting ill and things of gloom. This would go against all 
Mazdaean religion, as Benveniste points out (p. 73). This can apply onlj to 
Zervanism (p. 76) and IVIithraism (p. 74). — See Benveniste, op. ctt., p- 69 f. 

We know that at least in the Achaemenian times there were ayadanas 
(houses of god), for Darius speaks of the places of worship that Gaumata the 
Jlagian had destrbved.— See iloulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 52-3; Jackson, Zor. St., pp- 
195-6. See Huart,‘op. cit., pp. 81, 94, 95; also p. 49. f.n.l., where the temples are 
supposed to belong 'to peoples conquered by the Persians. 

ERE. ii. 38, art. ARYAN RELIGION. 

See ERE. i. 71. Contrast Isaiah 45.7 ; " I form the light, and create 
darkness ; I make peace, and create evil.” But see Ys. 44.5. 
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actually composed by him : “ jjere praise we Ahura 'Maz- 

dah, who created both kine and holiness, and created waters, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth and all good 
things.” He himself conceives of Ahura Mazdah as the 
First and the Last, as one who in the beginning filled the 
blessed worlds with light and created Right as well as men 
and other things and will at the end judge the actions of life, 
whether done in the open or in secret. By virtue of his 
absolute overlordship he will give a perpetuity of communion 
with Welfare and Immortality and Right with Dominion, 
with Good Thought, to him that in Spirit and in action is 
his friend.^®® He is holy, for he has eternally decreed that 
actions and words shall have their meed — evil for the evil, a 
good destiny for the good.^®® The Prophet exhorts his hear- 
ers to acknowledge their allegiance to Ahura Mazdah by their 
devotion and practical conduct.^^ 

” Him thou shouldst seek to bring to us by praises of 
worship. “Now have I seen it with mine eye, that which 
is of the good spirit and of (good) action and word, knowing 
by Right Mazdah Ahura.” May we offer him homage in 
the House of Song! 

“Him thou shouldst seek to propitiate for us togethei' 
with Good Thought, who at his will maketh us weal and woe. 
May Mazdah Ahura by his Dominion bring us to work, for 
prospering our beasts and our men, so that Ave may through 
Right have familiarity with Good Thought. 

As a specimen of the arguments by means of which Ahura Mazrlah's 
responsibility for the creation of- evil is established, we may quote Haug’s transla- 
tion of Ys. 48.4 : “ He who created, by means of his wisdom, the good and evil 
mind in thinking, words and deeds, rewards his obedient followers with prosperity. 
Art Thou (Mazda 1) not he, in' whom the final cause of both intellects (good and 
evil) exists?’’ {Op. cit., p. 167, with n. 2.) Here is Moulton’s translation of the 
same passage ; “ AAHiose, 0 Mazdah. makes his thought now better, now worse, 
and likewise his self by action and by word, and follows his own inclinations, 
wishes and choices, he shall in thy purpose he in a separate place at the last ” 
{Ear, ZoT., p. 378). 

Ys. 37.1. See ERE. i. 71 for similar expressions in the texts of tl.e 
Achacmenian kings. 

Ys. 30.7-9, 11, 13; see also Ys. 44.3-7; 47.1-3. 

182 Ys. 31.21 ; see also Ys. 33.11, 12. 

183 Ys. 43.6; 61.6. 

184 Ye. 46.8-10. 
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“ Him thou shouldst seek to exalt with prayers of Pictv, 
him that is called Mazdah Ahiira for ever, for that he hath 
promised through his own Eight and Good Thought that 
Welfare and Immortalitj" shall be in his Dominion, strcngih 
and perpetuity in his house.” 

We may very vrell believe that the Zoroastrian reform 
was intenuuu not only to draw men’s minds away from their 
many gods but also to emphasise the fact that God is wholly 
beneficent. Men must thank themselves if bv choosinfi the 
evil path they separate themselves from righteousness and 
meet their doom at the Bridge of the Separator. God, whose 
association with Eight or Justice is inseparable, is relentless 
towards the individual sinner although His Beneficence or 
Mercy is manifested when at the renovation of the world the 
realm of suffering souls is also purified by molten metal and 
He reigns supreme over entire existence. This position 
curiously resembles the Hindu view that although according 
to the law of Karma no individual can escape the rc-inenr- 
nation he has deserved by his sin, yet the merciful Lord 
periodically dissolves the •world at the end of a cycle 
in order to give temporary respite from the round of rchirtlis 
to all suffering souls. The Parsi religion did not, howcv«'r. 
provide for the return of the sinner to expiate the .'^ins of a 
previous life nor for intercession on his behalf, immediately 
after his death or at periodic intervals, to speed his soul on 
to the realm of Ahura.^®’ So far IVIoultoii is probably rigid. 


whatever might be the value of his strictures on the inclina- 
tion of a section of the modern Parsis who follow 1-findn 


beliefs about transmigration instead of the Christian oelici 
in the continuity of the departed soul in another rc'alm undcs 
a merciful God who is able and willing ab- 


solve a j^rogressing soul from the bondage 
by His own grace.^®® But, as ha< heeti 
out so often before, in such matters strict logic 
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seldom be consistently maintained in any community, and 
it would not be difficult to show that the pious Zoroastrian 
also cherishes the belief that Ahura can and does hear 
prayers and is merciful to the sinning soul that repents, 
and that other helpers are also available to give 
warning and to save the unwary soul from false 
steps and ultimate damnation. The Mainyo-i Khcird 
distinguishes, for instance, divine Providence (hagho- 
hakht) and Destiny (hakht) as that which i i 
bestowed as the result of prayer and good action 
and that which is ordained from the very begin- 
ning. Divine beneficence would be incomplete without a , 
merciful consideration • of the weakness of the human soul 
and the many temptations by which it is assailed from all 
directions. God must either strengthen the power of resis- 
tance or give fresh opportunities or send timely warning or 


personal continuity which we must regard as essential. The other (transfiguration ■ 
preserves this, but transfers it to an unseen world difficult to realise.” 

The Bun-Dehesh pictures the interval between death and Renovation as 
follows : — 

“ On the death of a man the soul is separated from the body whicii is 
then mingled with the dust. If the souls, as they are in heaven and hell, still 
possess bodies, they are rather fantastic bodies made expressly for their st.ay in 
these places of reward and punishment, because it is only at the time of the 
frashkereto that the bodies will rise up from the dust. Though the elements of 
the bodies will be then dispersed by wind and water, yet Auharmazd will gather 
them up as easily as he has formed them in the womb of the mother.” 

The Dinkard adds that " if the body will be punished, it will be on account 
of the sins of the soul.” — See Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 136-7 (also p. 29). 

187 See Ys. 51.4 : ” Where is the recompense for wrong to be found, where 
pardon for the same? ” See also Dhalla, Zot. Tli., p. 24 : “ Strict are his laws 
and s^ern is his judgment. Yet he is not the indiscriminate dispenser of doom 
to erring humanity. His is the justice tempered with mercy, for mercy, and grace 
abound in his divine kingdom.” See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 152. 

For later beliefs, see Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 222, 224, 292-3; also CasarteMi, 
op. cit., p. 200. 

188 Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 31-3. ERE. v. 792 qttotes Visparad vii. 3 in 
this connection. 

" Ralilavi books depict a treasure-house where works of supererogation were 
stored for the benefit of those whose credit was inadequate. The idea makes the 
genuine Haniistakan impossible.” — Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 162. See Pavry, The 
Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 101-2. See also Casartelli, op. cit., 
p. 196 (Translator’s footnote). The prayer for all is repeated in the Prefatory 
liturgy of tlie Afringan ceremony and is referred to by Herodotus. — See Mod’ 
The licUgious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, p. 382. 
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nniiul tlu‘ ronsoquoiUTS of sinful ncls or relent after sufficient 
punishment has been inflicted. Zoroastrianism, like some 


other relij:i<ins. 
an et<'rn:il hell 


has viewed with disfavour the conception of 
as heing ineonipatihlc with Divine omnipo- 


teneo and henelieeiiee alike: hul, as ]Moullon points out, the 


thought of an eternal “House of the Lie” is not entirely 
absent in llie Gat has*’’ where Divine justice and hatred of 


wronj: are such prominent features. 


It is the Zoroasirian conception of tlic Amesha Spentas 
ithe linnifiria] Holy ()n<’S^. however, that was destined to 


havi' a far more int<’rostin,ir history. The term stands for 
a collci'tion of six divine spirits which appears for 
the first time as early as the Gallia Haptnnpfhaiti and could 
not havf been very far from Zaralhustra's own thought. These 
are (H Asha or Asha Vahishia (Right, Uprightness, 
'rnith. Order, Harmony) corrc.sponding to the Vedic 
liia : (’B) Vohu Mauah or Vahi-^htc,m Manah (Good 
or P.est Spirit, l^Iind or Thought); (d) Khshathra or 
Khshnthra Vairya (Wished-for Kingdom, Sovereignty, 
Dominion): (4) Armaiti (tlic Vcdic Aramati) or Spentd 
Armaiti (Devotion or Holy Devotion, Piety); (5) Haiiroatat 
(Welfare. Perfection, Perfect Well-being) ; and (6) Amere- 
fat (Immortality). As their names imply, they 
represent certain abstract virtues, certain ethical concep- 
tions, with no naturalistic associations.^® They do not 
form insejKirable associates in the Gathas, for they are men- 
tioned not only in lesser or bigger groups hut also indivi- 
dually. 'I’hcy do not, again, cxliaust the list of Gathic 
ah.stractions, for one at least, viz., Sraosha (Obedience to 
religious lore), is mentioned as often as Haurvatat,^®^ and 
'another, viz., Ashi (Recompense, Destiny), is closely asso- 
ciated with Armaiti, In fact, the similarity was so close that 


•-‘5 TIio references arc to Tb. 45.7 ; 48.1 ; 4G.11 ; 30.11 ; 31.20 ; 33.5, S. — See 
ifonlton. Ear. Zor., p. 174; also p. 157. But see Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 233, 
for tlie Parsi belief. 

is^Dhalla, Zor. Tit., p. 36; see Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 22 f. 

191 Sco Moulton, Ear, Zor., p, 97. 

59 
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later writers had no scruple in forming a heptad,^®^ adding to 
the list sometimes Ahura Mazdah himself and at other times 
Sraosha.^®* The only personification having naturalis- 
tic association was Atar (Fire) which Zarathustra took over 
from the ancestral creed and this he converted into a religious 
symbol : we may even guess that the Zoroastrian belief re- 
corded by Porphyry was both a mnemonic and a pun, name- 
ly, that Ahura Mazdah ’s body is like light or Fire 
and his soul like Truth = asha) . The two other 

spirits recognised by Zoroaster are Ox-Soul (Geusli urvan) 
and Ox-creator (Geusli taslian ) ; but they were probably 
created to provide a dramatic setting to the necessity of a 
new message of kindness to the dumb animals that are useful 
to man. In consonance with the spiritual interpretation of 
divine things. Heaven is described with a variety of spiritual 
epithets. It is indifferently called the region of Endless Light 
and Best Existence, the House of Song or Praise (G-aro 
demana = Garothman = Garonmana) and the House, King- 
dom, Pasture or Glorious Heritage of Good Thought or the 
Kingdom of Blessings.^’® Quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the Prophet’s teaching, therefore, is the later description 
of the three heavens as those of Good Thought, 

Good Word and Good Deed — ^the three ethical prin- 
ciples of Zarathustra himself — ^which lead to the 

M2 Moulton sees Babylonian influence in the raising of the number from six 
to seven by later ■writers. — See Moulton, Ear. Zor,, pp. 241, 99. 

W3 Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 45; G. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 138 (In the post- 
Avestan Parsi books only six Amesha Spentas are mentioned). For later niodifl- 
cations of this number, see Dhalla, Zor. Tli., p. 226. For Je'wish and Christian 
parallels, see Modi, Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, p. 482; 
Anthropological Papers, p. 173 (-where resemblance between Zoroastrianism, on 
the one hand, and Judaism, Christianity, Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, on the 
other, regarding the theory of Seven Spirits, Powers or Archangels is pointed oull. 

Ml It is interesting to note that when later on sp^al worship was paid to 
the Amesha Spentas, they -were regarded as descending to the oblation upon 
paths of light. — Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47. Cf. Devayana in Hinduism. 

195 Dhalla says, “ The name asha, as it is generally now pronounced, must 
certainly have been pronounced in ancient times as arta or areta, the latter 
variant being also foimd, and it is equivalent to the Vedic rta." (Zor. Th., p. 30). 

M6 See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 170 f. The materialisation of the heavens 
and hells belongs to the Pahlavi period. — See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 196. Latterly 
Garotman was regarded as reserved exclusively for Zoroastrians (e.g., in Artd 
VxraJ Namah ). — see D. M. Madan, op. cit., p. 30. 
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realm oi Endless Light. The Prophet dropped en- 
tirely the cult of the ancestors which, to judge 
from Vedic religion and the Gatha Haptanghaiti,^®® must 
have been widely pi-actised, and in its place substituted the 
conception of the man’s own spiritual self (daena) passing 
on to weal or woe — a conception that was later on 
elaborated into the theory that the departed soul is greeted 
on arrival at the Bridge of the Separator by his own con- 
science and religion in the form of a fair youthful maiden in 
the case of the righteous®®® and in that of an old hag in the 
case of the unrighteous. iVll these go to prove that Zara- 
thustra’s reform w.as systematic and thorough in so far as 
it related to the spiritual transformation of material con- 
cepts. A similar transformation of the principle of Evil 
and the abode of the unrighteous completes the picture. 
The Baevas or diabolic spirits — the gods of the older religion 
worshipped with dark rites, could not be entirely banished ; 
but the other satellites of Angra Mainyu are Aha (or Achish- 
ta) Manah^ Evil or Worst Mind, Druj, Lie or Wickedness, 
Aeshina, Wrath or Violence, and also Taromaiti, Heresy. 
We have no doubts left that nothing short of a complete 
inwardisation of religion was the Prophet’s objective even 
though he was obliged by circumstances to retain some of 
the material symbols of spiritual entities and acts. 

This would dispose of all descriptions of the physical 
attributes of Aliura®®^ and of the ethical personifications sym- 
bolised by the Amesha Spentas, Ahura is not surrounded like 


197 vt. 22.16; 3.3. It is interesting to note that Amitabha (Amida) of 
Japanese Buddhism signifies ‘ God of Boundless Light.’ See Benveniste, op. cit., 
pp. 96-7. For later belief, see Casartelli, op, cit., p. 186 f. 

»8 Ys. 37.3. 

199 See Moulton, Ear. Bor., p. 264. 

200 See Jackson, The Ethics of ZoToastrianism, in Sneath (Ed.), Evolution 
of Ethics, p. 148. Tliis is supposed to have been materially conceived as a hotiri 
in Muhammadanism. — See Casartelli, op. cit., p. 85. 

201 Eo signifi.oance attaches to the Sassanian bas-relief at Eaksh-i Bustam 
in which Auharmazd appears mounted on horseback. — See Casartelli, op, cit., 
p. 27; Jackson, Bor. Stu,, p. 47; Soderblom, op. cit,, p. 194. See Geiger, op. cit., 
I, Int., xxvi-xxviii. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about the winged figure of Persepolis 
before which Darius stands. Casartelli takes it as a representation of Ahura, but 
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Dyaus (Dyeus) by gods embodying tbe forces of nature — ^the 
sun, tbe moon, stars, wind, fire, earth, etc., but he is at the 
head of a number of moral hypostases.^® The throne on 
which he is seated is not material or located in any spatial 
heaven or in the midst of any physical light. The mouth 
or the tongue with which he speaks, the hands with which 
he distributes good and evil,.^°^ the eyes with which he sees 
all things, secret and open, and the garment (of firmament) 
which he wears are none of them physically understood; 
when not poetically regarded, they express some or other 
spiritual attribute or function of Ahura.*® Similarly, his 
fatherhood of Vohu Manah and Armaiti has no physical 
association about it, just as no sex-difference in the physical 
sense is intended to be conveyed when Asha Vahishta, Vohu 
Manah and Khshathra Vairya are later regarded as masculine 
(actually they are neuter nouns in the Gathas), Armaiti as 
feminine, and Haurvatat and Ameretat feminine in gi’am- 
matical declension but masculine as entities.^® 

How then were ‘ the Holy or Beneficent Immortal 
Ones,’ the archangels or ministering angels of Ahura of later 
times, conceived by Zarathustra? Moulton remarks,*® 
“In the world of thought Zarathushtra lives among qualities 
and attributes and principles which are as real to him as 
anything he can see, but never seem to need personification. 
But the ideal never obscures the real for him, and his com- 
munion with shadowy spiritual essences leaves him free to 

Moulton considers it to be the Fravashi of Ahura even though the texts of the 
inscriptions nowhere refer to Fravashis. — See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 260; Haart, 
op. cit., pp. 81, 92. For later beliefs, see Dhalla,- Zor, Th.,.p. 220 f. 

202 bee. ix. 667, art. OEMAZD. 

203 In the Bundahislin Auharmazd has a fixed residence in eternal or endless 
light which is a brilliant space; in the Emltarl the residence is created and there- 
fore non-eternal. — See Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 26, 27; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 172 

204 See quotation from Shdyast la Sliayast iSBE, Ch. XV, 2) in Casartelli, 
op. cit., p. 27 : “ I am an intangible spirit,” sa^rs Auharmazd, " it is not possible 
to hold me by the hand,” See West, SBE, V, p. 372. 

205 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 20; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 95. 

206 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 21. See C. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 135-6. 

207 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 113-4; C. de Earlez, op. cit., p. 139; Dhalla, 
Zor. Th., p. 87. 

203 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 94; Tr. Mag., p. 23; Geiger, op. cit., I, Int., 
p. xxxiii f. 
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come down to cows and pastures without any sense of incon- 
gruity. But in regard to the Amesha Spentas the converse 
is almost true, i.c., although only ideally distinguishable 
from the ^Vise Lord, the}' are invested with a semblance of 
personality sufficient for identification and invocation. To 
quote Moulton again : 2*® “The Ahuras (i.e., the Amesha 
Spentas and the other spirits mentioned above) are not really 
separate from Mazdah or subordinate to him : they seem to 
be essentially part of liis oxto being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for the 
purpose of bringing out the truth for which they severally 
stand.” Thus, while, on the one hand, the Prophet replaces 
Good Thought by ‘Thy Thought’ in addressing Mazdah, 
there are, on the other hand, at least two places (Ts. 30.9 ; 
31.4) where IMazdah and the others bearing the title Ahura 
are invoked together — an association that was exegetically 
expanded into the Heptad (and even larger groupings) in 
later literature just as an obscure Vedic passage would 
be expanded in the Puranas. In later times when Dualism 
had firmly established itself in the Mazdayasnian religion, 
Angra Mainyu was provided with a similar number of asso- 
ciates with qualities opiiosite to those of the archangels of 
Ahura !Mazdah, and abstractions passed through personifica- 
tions into personalities.^ 

The moral hypostases are interesting in so far as they 
throw light on Zarathustra’s conception of the essential con- 
ditions of a religious life. The six Amesha Spentas fall into 
two groups, one representing what Mazdah is. and the other 
what he gives. Good Thought, Right and Dominion belong 

209 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 97; see pp. 100, 2^; Tr. Mag., p. 21 f; C. de 
Harlez, op. cit,, p. 137. See Tr. Mag., p, 24 ; Asha and Ydbu Msnah are sot 
archangels at all, but Divine attributes within the hypostasis of Deity. 

210 Jfot even consistently ' there. See C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 133. Jackson 
IKjinis out that to the sis Amesha Spentas are added at different times Ahura 
^fazdah, Srao 3 ha,.Atar, Goshurvan, Ashi Vanuhi, Airyaman, “ Spirit of Wisdom, 

24 more (making a total of 30) who preside over the days of the month or 27 more, 
making a total of 33, which is the number of the lords of the spiritual order (ratus) 
mentioned in Ts. 1.10, and, curiously enough, of the Vedic gods also in some 
enumerations. — See Haug, op. cit., pp. 275-6; Mills, SBE, XXXI, p. 193, f.n. 7. 

211 Tije Host of Heaven and the Legions of Hell were finally ranged on 
opposite sides as follows ; — 
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to the Lord while he bestows on his devotees Devotion, 
Welfare and Immortality but we must assume that the 
gifts are also a part of his beneficent nature and represent 
the aspects of his holiness which prompt devotion, his inter- 
est in the material wealth and welfare of his followers, and 
bis solicitude for the good of his creatures’ souls. 
Zarathustra considered all ethical and spiritual propriety to 
be summed up in Eight or Truth (Asha) and all evil in the 
Lie (Druj) : in the Prophet’s eye Asha is probably more 
important than Yohu Manah (who is however more frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Gathas and assumes pre-eminence in later 
literature) and Lie is far more prominent an adversary than 
Evil Spirit.^^ The Amesha Spentas represent, in fact, both 
divine attributes and conditions of human perfection : good 
mind, uprightness, devotion, conquest over evil, health and 
prosperity (and obedience to religious prescription) are the 
necessary elements of that spiritual life which culminates in 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

3. 

2 . 

1 . 


AHDBA MAZDAH 
Vohu Manah /X 4. 

Asha Vahishta / 6. 

Khshathra Vairya/ 7. Sraosha 6. 


Sanru 

Indra 

Aka Manah 


7. Aoshma 



aSTEA MAINYU 


Spenta Armaiti 

Haurvatab 

Ameretat 

Zairich 

Taurvi 

Naonhalihya 


The Spirits with the same number are opposed to each other. — See Jackson, Zor. 
Stu., p. 46, 85; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 113 f. See also Casartelli, op. cit., 
pp. 75, 89-92; Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 257, 264. 

212 Ts. 47.1; Vd. xix. 43.' See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 114. Apparently 
even the soul had to depend upon Ahura for its immortality. See Kanga, The 
Spenta Mainyu in the Gathas, in Dr. Modi Mem. VoL, p. 229 f : he thinks that 
Spenta Mainyu is a kind of mediator between God and man and eternal life 
comes through him alone just as in Christianity it comes tlurough the Divine 
Spirit and the Son of God. 

213 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 293-5. See the comparison between Judaism 
and Parsism there; see also Tr. Mag., p. 25. 

211 C. de Harlez, op.' cit., jj, 137.- See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. Ill: The 
priority of Asha over Vohumanah in the Gathas is not at all explicit. It n'ay 
perhaps rest on the idea that Asha is more inclusive, representing Mazdah's 
action, creation and law, and not only the "Thought” that inspires it. .Hut 
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hujiian immortality. To him that liatli more shall be given : 
a person striving to possess these essential conditions of reli- 
gious life is assisted, as it were, by the corresponding minis- 
tering angels of Ahura Mazdah in the task. “ Piety pleads 
with tlie spirit in which there is wavering.” The Prophet 
must have created these ethieal entities in order to divert 
men’s minds away from tlie more prominent lower gods with 
special domains of their own whom they were wont to wor- 
shiji and to .'satisfy at one and the same lime the craving for 
plurality witliin the nature of God and the need of maintain- 
ing ITis unity."'® I’he nu'asnn* of his success is to he judged 
not by th(' recrtidcscence of the siipjiressed nature- worship as 
soon as his'reforming hand was remoVed hut b,' the solicitude 
displayed Iw In’s successors to prove that the elements of 
nature were tjuder the guardianship or leadership of these 
ethical principles, by the fact that the original functions of 
many of the revived Tndo-lranian deities were totally for- 
gotten during the period of reformation and these reappeared 
either as gods with dilTcrent meanings or as demons possessing 
hostile qualities,"*^ and also by the fact that new deities had to 
be locally invented or ab.^orbed from foreign cults to fill an 


Vohumcnah is coinprcliensivc enough. He is the Thought of God, and of every 

pood man Ho comes vciy near Mazdah’s ” Spirit,” for once (Ys. 33.6) "we 

ncin.illy find " Good Sprit ” replacing ” Good Thought.” ’ But see ibid., p. 121. 

Sec also ibid., pp. 130-1 : ‘The supremacy of Truth among the virtues was 
as ronspicuona for the Fettled agriculturists of Eastern Bran as for Darius and 
his Persians in the Wc't ; and Zarathusfatra was following the strongest clement 
in tiic national character when he concentrated all evil into the figure of Falsehocd, 
Dm;, the antagonist of Asha, ” Truth ’’or “ Bight.” ' See ibid., p. 397, the 
qno'ation from Herodotus : “ IMost disgraceful of all is lying accounted, and nest 
to this to be in debt.” See Tr. Mag., p. 21; Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 43-5 (the 
order of frequenev is Vohn Jfanah, Asha Vahishta, Khshatbra Vairya, Spenta 
Armaiti, Hanrvatat, Amerctat). Sec Taraporewala, op. cit., Ch. HI. The Path 
of Aslia, csp. p. -16 ; ” Through the best Asha, through the highest Asha, may we 
catch sight of Thcc (Ahura), may we approach Thee, may we be in perfect union 
■with Thee ! " 

215 Ts. 31.12. 

*18 Moniton, Tr. Mag., p. 24. 

See Hang, op. cit., pp. 272-9; Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 88. Further changes 
took place during the Sassanian revival, e.g., of Mithra. — See Casarfelli, op. cit,, 
p. 79. An interesting change is in the meaning of Apam Napat of the Vedas into 
the name of a locality in Tt. 5.72; 8.4. — See C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 166; also 
Darmesteter, SBE, XAlil, p. 6, n.l. 
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impoYerished pantlieon. Tliis probably explains why “ my- 
tbological synonyms,” Trbicb are so frequent in the Yedas, 
are almost absent in the rexiYed pantheon of the Ii'anian reli- 
gion — ^it was expanded just enough to meet pressing needs 
but the mYthology was nexer so prolific as in India although a 
few ancient myths and some new ones, with occasional xari- 
ants, made their appearance. Exen these were mostly connect- 
ed with cosmogonx and legendarx heroism^® and not. as in 
India, devised to embellish the tales of gods and demons in 
their family histories and their feuds, fancies and friendships. 
C. de Harlez rightly remarks, “ The Axestan mythology is 
throughout earnest, rigid and ethical in tone. There is here 
no exuberance of imagination, no erotic adventures nor divine 
progeny. Everything is linked up with the struggle of life 
against death, of good against evil.” ^ 


, Am. Indo-Iranian Studies (Sanjana Comm. Fol,). p. 203 f.- : Iran's 
tmd the 7<I^h of the First Man bv A. J. Garnov. Wilson in 
f, giTBs an abstract of the Historical Legends 'of Persia 

. cit., p. 145. See also Unalla, Zoroastrian Cirilisatin^ 
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Gon IN Zoroastrianism : Post-gathic 

The Inter liistorv of Zoroastrianism shows that the 
purity of the Iranian Prophet’s reform was less lasting than 
that of the Propliet of Arabia. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that he had to contend against more formidable difficulties. 
Tiio Aryan jianthcon was much fuller and more spiritually 
conceived than that of the pre-Islamic religion of the 
Arabian desert, and possibly there were schools of traditional- 
ists, jioets and priests in Tran who could conserve the ancient 
beliefs and practices much better than the Arabian poets 
and the keepers of the Ka'ba and who probably outlived 
Zoroaster’s puny successors in the task of continuing the 
reform.^ The environment, again, was more favourable in 
Arabia than in Tran : for in the latter there was nothing 
corresponding to the monotheistic communities of the tlews 
and the Christians of Arabia, and the surroimding nations, 
Semitic, Aryan and nomadic, were overwhelmingly poly- 
theistic. Then, again, political supremacy favoured a firmer 
foundation of Aluhammadanism, and the political head being 
also the head of the infant Church, religious persuasion and 
political coercion could go hand in hand in Islam’s career of 
conquest. An idea of what Zoroastrianism, which was not 
exactly a tolerant religion,^ might have been if more 
powerful state-support than that of the court of A^ishtaspa 


* See iloultoii, Ear. Zor., p. SOI, ■where a distinction is dra'wn between Moses 
and Zoroaster. The word Iran is a corrupted form of Aryan. 

2 “ The Dhikart upholds the divine right of kings and states rhat if the tem- 
roral power of the glorious king Jamshid had been blended •with the spiritual power 
of the supreme priest Zoroaster, the Evil Spirit would have lain low long ere this, 
and the Kingdom of Righteousness would haTe been established on earth once and 
for ever." — Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 192. 

It also sanctions the use of force for the conversion of the aliens. — Ibid., 
u. 193. 

The alien faiths %\ere branded as the promptings of the Evil Spirit, and 
were declared to be teaching a vile law. opposed to the pure law of Mazda. — Ihin., 
p. 199. (See Ch. XXm). 

60 
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had been available at the inception of the reform, 
can be formed if we refer to what it did become under the 
Sassanids when Zoroastrianism became the state religion, 
was purged of some of its excrescences, and put down the 
schismatic movements of Mam and Mazdak.^ What actually 
happened after Zoroastrian reform, however, was that ancient 
beliefs and practices were driven underground in localities 
where the reforming party was in power and the counter- 
reformation began as soon as circumstances became favour- 
able. Not only did such old beliefs as survived return in 
their original form or as modified by lapse of memory, 
absorption of foreign materials,'’ and the Prophet’s reform, 
but, as in Buddhism, Christianity and Muhammadanism, 
the Prophet himself became the locus of a new cult and 
distance of time and space only served to magnify his spiritual 
proportions and miraculous powers.® In the absence of any 
local Aryan scriptures of the type of the Vedas® we are unable 
to reconstruct the religious life of pre-Zoroastrian Iran vdth 
absolute certainty and our only guides in this matter are the 
kindred Vedic literature and such survivals as are recorded 
in the extant Iranian literary works and inscriptions. It is, 
therefore, likely that, as Moulton observes,^ “ the Yashts, 


Seceders "were persecuted and apostasy was made a capital crime by the 
Zoroastrian Church. See Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 201. See also Huart, op. cit., 
pp. 154, 159. 

3 Casartelli points out that even then separate tendencies could be distin- 
guished in the classical treatises of the period. — Op. cit., p. 3. For Mani and 
Mazdak, see Huart, op. cit., pp. 177-84. 

^ See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 201 tWest and South Iranian star-cult), 238-43; 
Uenveniste, op. cit., p. 11. 

5 To quote Dhalla’s words (Zor. Th., p. 195) : “ Zoroaster is a historical 
personage in the Gathas. In the later Avesta he is surrounded by an. aureole, and 
becomes superhuman; but in the Pahlavi works his personality is enshrouded by 
miracles, and he is transformed into a myth." See Geiger, op. cit., H, App. T. 
GushtSsp and Zoroaster by Spiegel (esp. p. 195 f.). 

6 We should remember that even the Avestan script has not been recovered — 
the Avesta we possess is in Pahlavi script written from right to left. — See art. 
AVESTA in ERE. 

^Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 182; Die. Bib., TV, p. 988; Benveniste, op. cit., 
p. 20 f. Dhalla dissents from this view : ** It seems to us that we tread a very 
delicate path when we set aside ag non-Zoroastrian all that does not appear in the 
Gathas.’’ {Zor. Th., p. 77.) 
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and kindred parts of the Avesta, represent with tolerable 
exactness the unreformed Iranian religion ” and “ they are 
posterior to Zarathushtra in time but not in matter.” 

It is evident that the Prophetic reform had overshot its 
mark — ^the people at large were not yet ready for the dis- 
appearance of so many age-long beliefs and practices. Just 
as in India the absolutistic Upanisadic speculations became 
theistic towards the end and were then mellowed down 
further by the infusion of a new polytheism of the monar- 
chical type, so also in Iran the earlier attempts to bring the 
Prophet’s abstractions into relation with the physical world 
were followed by the re-introduction of much of the older 
polytheism and demonology. The method adopted originally 
was probably, as in India, exegetic — ^the writers professed to 
do nothing more than systematise the Prophet’s utterances 
and draw out the implications of his teachings ; and, as 
often happens, this probably led to some amount of tamper- 
ing with the sacred texts to make desirable interpretation and 
elaboration possible. In this fashion, the Amesha Spentas, 
the Pravashis, the sacred drink, oblations in the Fire, the 
Yazatas that rule different realms of being, abstract and 
concrete, and personifications of the requisites of ritual and 
magical formulae made their appearance.® The distinction 
between this later Zoroastrianism and Vedicism is noticeable 
in one important particular, namely, that Ahura Mazdah 
continued to be the one Lord over all and the lesser spirits 
were regarded as performing their functions under his 
supremacy and direction f otherwise people in Iran invoked 
these archangels (Amesha Spentas or Amsbaspands?) and 
angels (Yazatas, Yazads or IzadsT® for boons with sacrifices, 
pretty much as the Yedic people invoked the gods in India. 
As Moulton says,^ “ The monotheistic theolog}^ is preserved, 
out it can hardly be said that monotheistic religion remains.” 


5 Moulton. Tr. Mag., pp. 8S. 90. 

9 Subicct to rare lapses noticed below. See Moulton, Tr. Mag., pp 8-5-7 
locasartelli disapproves ot tbe nse of the 'tvords * archangel * and • ancrel • 
for .\mcshospands and Yazatas.— See Op. cit. p. 75. ® 

« Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p. 100. 
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And we should add, duadsm became more prominent with 
Ahriman acquiring a more pronounced individuality and 
independence and spoiling the work of Ormazd by his counter- 
creations in every realm ol being. C. de Harlez correctly 
describes the development of Zoroastrianism when he says'^^ 
that “ the Monotheistic tendencies predominate in the 
Gathas, dualism in the Vendidad, naturalism in the Yasna 
and the revivified cult of the spirits in the Yashts.” 

Apparently, the return of the nature-gods was mediated 
by the association established between the ethical attributes 
of Ahura and certain elements of the physical world with the 
help of obscure Gathic passages or of the ordinary laws of 
cause and effect. Possibly the political conditions were still 
unfavourable for a direct return to nature-worship and it is 
not improbable that Zoroastrian intolerance was responsible 
for the disappearance of the class which could reinstate the 
suppressed beliefs and practices in their purity and entirety. 
In every period of religious or social reform the hand of 
oppression falls most heavily on the priestly class as being the 
conservers and custodians of ancient wisdom : we may very 
well suppose that the suppression of the older priestly class 
by the reformers is responsible for the loss of much of the 
Aryan tradition in Iran as compared with India where the 
Upanisadic seers did not care much about the type, of God the 
people worshipped (although most of them looked upon the 
sacrificial cult with disfavour) and were not sufficiently 
interested in social welfare to seek political aid to enforce 
their own spiritual views on the people at large. So it 
happened in Iran that during the period of counter-reforma- 
tion some of the older Indo-Iranian gods lost their original 
functions, if not actually degraded into demons, while others 
— possibly those who had at one time a strong local support 
and lingered in popular memory — ^not only recovered their 
functions but possibly had an extension of their dominion.^’ 


12 0. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 122; see Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 64. 

13 See Dhalla, .Zor. Th., p. 97. 
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Later Zoroastrianism remained true to the Prophet s 
teaching in the sense that it always strove to maintain the 
supremacy of Ormazd^^ and the superiority (at least in theory, 
if not always in practice)^ oi the personified abstractions 
which in the Gatha Haptanghaiti received the collective name 
of the iLneslia Spentas (Immortal Beneficent Ones). But, by 
extending the pantheon with the Yazatas (the Adorable 
Ones) and the Fravashis (the Guardian Angels) and treating 
them practically as lower gods, it seriously threatened the 
Prophet’s monotheism and in fact tended to view spiritual 
powers in an anthropomorphic fashion. Thus, while in the 
Gathas Ahura Mazdah is most spiritually conceived and the 
various qualities serve, like so many facets of a single 
diamond, to indicate his single spiritual nature, in the younger 
Avestan religion these divine attributes are not only indepen- 
dently, though subordinateiy, conceived but are assigned 
distinct elements of nature as their special domains.^® in 
this way Vohu Manah, conceived by the Prophet to represent 
Wisdom and Spiritual Enlightenment as gifts of God,^^ 


u Except tliat he is ocoasioually represented as worshipping some of the 
lazatas. (see below). 

ts Cesartelli, op. ciU, p. 76. 

Soderblom, op. cit., p. 196. Moulton thinks that the Ameshospands snr 
vived Zarathnshtra only in name. — Tr. Maff., p. 79. Benveniste thinks that their 
abstract names are certainly Zoroastrian in origin but that each of them has taken 
the place of a formerly deified clement whose name was abolished (op. cit., p. 83). 
In SbSyast la -Shayast, Ch. XV, 4 (SBE, V, p. 373), it is said that Auharmazd and 
the Archangels each produced his (or her) own creation. 

The first- of Ahura Mazda's creation was Vohu Mano, “ Good Mind ” 
(both good intelligence and good moral sense), ip consnitation with whom he pro- 
duced all his other creatures, just as in -he Old Testament (ProT. 8) Wisdom is 
the first creation of Jehovah, and stood beside him as master-fanilder when God 
established the heavens and the earth. What- is said of Vohn Mano in the Gathas 
is sometimes strikingly sinular to what Philo says about the liogos. Darmesteter 
was led by this resemblance, among other things, to think that the Gathas (which 
he regarded not as the oldest part of the Avesta, but as comparatively recent) were 
directly influenced by Jewish Alexandrian philosophy.-— G. P, Moore, History of 
lieligtons, I, p. 381. This theory fell practically still-hom, and no Iranist of re- 
pute accepts it, for notices of the Gathic religion are older than Philo bv some 
centimes. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 9 f.; Tr. Mag., p. 6 Soderblom, op. dt., 
p. -Wl. Tor Wisdom and its relation to Divine creation in the Mainyo-i Kliard 
see Casartelli, op. cit., p. 34 f. ; for Vbhuman, see p. 44 f. 
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becomes, by virtue of certain stray associations with cattle 
in the Gathas,^® the patron deity of cattle in later litera- 
ture.^® Asha Vahishta, who represents Divine Eighteous- 
ness or the Divine Law of Harmony in individual and social 
life, becomes, through similar Gathic association,®® the lord 
of fire or iight.®^ Khshathra Vairya, Divine Eule and Bene- 
ficence, comes to be regarded as the lord of metals,®® probably 
through association with the Molten Metal which would 
finally establish the kingdom of righteousness.®® Armaiti, 
Holy Skill, Piety or the devotional counterpart of Eighteous- 
ness,®^ becomes the presiding spirit of earth which provide? 
pasture to cattle®® and gives continued life and indestructi- 
bility to the bodies of the righteous.®® Haurvatat, Welfare 
or Perfection that comes from physical vigour and endurance 
and a sense of righteous and joyful living,®^ becomes the 
genius of water,®® and Ameretat or Immortality, which 


18 Ys. 29.7, 8; 31.10; 47.3. 

W See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 29; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 49; C. de Harlez, op. 
oit., p. 140. 

20 Ts. 34.4; 43.9; 46.7; 31.3. For other references, see Dballa, Zor. Th., 
p. 43 (under ATAE). 

21 Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 35; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 49; C. de Harlez, op. cit., 
p. 141. So also Agni and Eta in the Vedas. — See Lommel, Some Gdrresponding 
Conceptions in Old India and Iran in Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 262. 

22 Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 37; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 50; C. de Harlez, op. 
cit., p. 142; Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 111-2. 

23 Ts. 30.7 ; 32.7 ; 51.9. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 157. 

21 Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 37£. ; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 50; C. de Harlez, co. 
nt., p. 142. 

25 Ys. 47.3. 

26 Ys. 30.7. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 350, f.n.4. He associates the word 
with Ara mata. Earth Mother (Ear. Zor., p.‘ 112). The difSculty is that the Vedas 
know both Mother Earth and Aramati; the confusion would then be pre-Zoroastiian. 
“ This presumes burial as practised by the Iranians, and notably by the Achaeme- 
niac kings." 

Soderblom thinks that Zarathushtra saw' in the earth a symbol of resigna- 
tion, piety and devotion (op. cpf.., p. 201). For resurrection of the body,, see Dhalla, 
Zor. Th., p. 289. 

27 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 40; Jackson, op. cit., p. 51; C. de Harlez, op. cit., 
p. 142. 

28 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 41; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 62; C. de Harlez, op. cit., 
r- 143. 
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stands for the deathlessness and felicific reward of the blessed 
in Paradise,^ is set over plants/® possibly on the basis of 
a Gathic passage which mentions them all together ^ and o' 
another which declares them to be for sustenance 
(possibly ambrosia and nectar).® Thus, out of the Prophet’s 
spiritual message, posterity managed to get the presiding 
geniuses of earth, water, fire, plants and anirnals and also 
of metals. In no time were the other realms also provided 
with appropriate spirits and in fact duplicates were in some 
cases also supplied,® and even dual divinities.® We have 
it from Herodotus that the Persians worshipped the vault of 
the Sky, Sun, Moon, Earth, Eire, Water and Winds and also 
the Assyrian .(and Arabian) Mylitta (Anahita), corresponding 
to the Greek Aphrodite (Venus), which Herodotus identifies 
by mistake with jMitra — a true enough picture of the un- 
reformcd religion of Iran to which Zoroastrianism almost 
completely reverted in popular worship.® 

When once the flood-gates were opened it was difficult 
to stem the tide of new intrusions into Zarathustra’s spiritual 
monotheism. It seemed as if the abstract and the ethical 
were in some danger of being swept away by the concrete 
and the material. The secondary associations also began to 
encroach upon and replace the primary meanings, and this 
led to the personification of the ordinaiy objects and attributes 


*®Dballa, Zot. Th„ p. 40; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 51; C. de Harlez, op. 
fit., p. 143. 

soniialla, Zor, Th,, p.- 41; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 62; C. de Harlez, op. eit., 
p. 143. 

31 Ys. 51.7. 

3?Ys. 34.11. See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 40; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 363, n.l. 

33 Asha Vahislifa and Star for fire (possibly the one ■was the transcendent and 
the other the immanent spirit of fire) ; Apam Napat (retained in Aban Yasht) and 
Ardvi Sura Anahita; Armaiti and Zam. . 

3^ “ The more prominent of the dual divinities are Ahura-Mithra (corres- 
[xmding to the Mitra-Varuna of the Vedas), Hvarekhshaeta-Mithra, Mithra-Easbnn, 
Mithra-Raman, Bashnu-Arshtat, Eaman-Vayu, Daena-Ohisti, Ashi Vanghohi- 
Parendi and Asman-Zamyat.” — Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 99. 

35 See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp, 391-4, vriith footnotes; Benvenisto, op. fit,, 
p. 26; Ts. 38 and 42.3. For the derivation of AnShita, see Moulton, Ear. Zor,, 
p. 238; Braveniste, op. eit., p. 62 f. 
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of the Gathas into angelic being's.*® For contemplation of 
Divine attributes there was substituted the remembrance of 
Divine names*^ and, as in India, the magic of manthra 
(mantra) often came to be regarded as more potent than faith 
in Divine grace and omnipotence.*® Though higher in the 
spiritual hierarchy, the Amesha Spentas begin, in fact, to 
be outshone by the Yazatas, and, as Dhalla remarks,*® “ the 
angels Anahita and Tishtrya, Mithra and Verethraghna figure 
more prominently^® tlian the archangels Vohu Manah and 
Asha Vahishta, Armaiti and Ameretat,” and some of them 
appropriate the longest rolls of praise. The Fravashis,^^ 
again, make their appearance in the Avestan religion for tlie 
first time, although it is not unlikely that the introducdion 
was facilitated by the Prophet’s reference to the soul of the 
Ox (and of the Kine) laying before the Heavenly throne its 
woes on earth and to his own self being chosen to succour it 
in distress.® 

We have in the worship of the Fravashis the revival of 
that cult of ancestor-worship which is such a prominent 
feature of the Hindu religion from Vedic times® and which 

36 Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 76. He quotes as illustrations Daena, Chisti, Mithra, 
Baman, Bata, Manthra, Airyaman, Asha, Hvare, Maonghah, Asman, TJshah, Atar 
and Zam. See also p. 196. 

D. M. Madan in his Discourses on Iranian Literature (p. 4 f .) dissociates 
himself from the view that the Yazads and Amshaspends are personal entities (an- 
gels and archangels) — he considers them to be either abstract qualities or material 
objects personified. 

37 See Ormazd Tasht (Yt. 1). 

38 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 76. 

39 Ib/d., p. 78. 

40 Dhalla makes a guarded statement about their' recognition by Zoroaster 
(Zor. Th., p. 78) while Moulton rejects them in toto as objects of Zoroaster's vene- 
ration. (Tr. Mag., p. 85 f.). . 

41 Dr. Modi defines Fravashi as “ that power or spiritual essence in a sul) 
stance wh’ch enables it to grow.” " Fravashi is a spirit, a guardian spirit, inher- 
ent in everything, animate or inanimate, which protects it from decay and enables 
ii to grow, flourish and prosper ” (Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, 
p. 409). 

D. M. Madan thinks that the translation of Fravashi by guardian spirit or 
iiuidiijg spirit is wrong ; it ought to mean the individuality that makes the world 
progress or advance (op. cit., p. 101. 

42 Ye. 29. 

43 See Barth, Religions of India, p. 22 f. ; Dhalla, Zor. Th., Ch, XV; Geiger, 
op. cit., I, p. 112 f. 
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must have been a feature of Iranian religion also, judging by 
tlic early re-appearance of the belief after the Gathic 
period ^Yas over/^ If this were so, then. Moulton 
thinks,^® the conception of the dacna or self, the totality of 
one’s ethical individuality (as distinguished from the urvan 
or soul, the principle of conscious personality), was 
** Zarathushtra’s deliberate substitute for the fravashi ” and 
hence, characteristically enough, the daena belonged to the 
righteous and the wicked alike while the fravashi belonged 
to the righteous alone/® It is in their capacity as the souls 
of ancestors that the fravashis took interest in their living 
descendants, were invoked and worshipped during the last 
ten days of the year including the five intercalary days (the 
Muktnd)i and had the month immediately following (i.e., 
the first month of the year) and also the 19th day of each 
month dedicated to them f in return for such acts of filial 
piety they blessed the house and promoted birth in the family^® 

37,3. 

UMonlton, Ear, Zor., p. 264; Tt. Mag,, pp. 36-7. 

Xq Yt. 13^165 tho five ' Gouls ’ or spiritual elcmeute of & man are tbo 
Titaliiy. tto scU, tho pcrcaption, the soul and the Prarashi (Moulton. Ear, Zor., 
p. 256 with In. 2), or the spirit, conscience, perception, soul and Fravashi (Dar- 
ihciloter, SBE. XXm, p. 230). See also C. de Horlez, op. eit., 193, for the later 
grouping from the Gnat Bundchesh; olso Jackson, Zor. Sttt., p. 123. For the dis- 
tinction between soul (urvan or Eavun) and guiding spirit (Fravashi), see Modi, 
Bel. Ccr. and Cus. of the Parsis, p. 416 f. By the end of the Pahlavi period both 
ot these spiritual faculties, namely, the soul and the Farohar, came to be consi- 
dered as one and tbe same. — ^Dhalla, Zor. Th„ p. 245. For the modem reform move- 
ment to keep up the distinction and to stop intercessory prayers for tbe dead, see 
Challa, Zor. Th„ pp. 847-8. Sodcrblom qnestions Moulton's distinction between 
the daena and the fravashi as above. See Moulton, Ear. Zor,, p. 259; Casartelli. 
op. cii., p. 85; Geiger, op. eft., I. p. 124 with fn. 2. 

Moulton, Ear. Zor,, pp. 257, 261; Tr. Mag., pp. 169, 179- ERE. vi. 117; 
Uhalla, Zor. Tit., p. 148; C. de Harlez, op, cit., p. 187; Jackson. Zor. Stu., p. 60; 
ERE. i. 465 ; Modi, Rcl. Cer. and Cus. of the Parsis, pp. 423 f, 466 f, 

Tbe period is called Eamaspathmaedaya, when man was supposed to have 
been created by God, the order of creation being the heavens, water, earth, vegetable 
creation, animal creation and man, to each of which a Gahambdr or seasonal 
festival of five days is dedicated (Modi, op. eft., p. 448). The Fravashis 
of the dead ore offered cakes of meat and flour (mijazda) in the funeml ceremony 
called the dfringan (homage) and there is a ceremonial partaking of- the same by 
those present and qualified to take them. For the ceremony, see Modi, op. eft., 
p. 391 f. For the gahanbars, see ERE. iii. 129. 

« See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 270, for references. Tt. 13.5, 16, 150, 157 • 
Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 148 (the Fravashis are dreadful when offended). 

61 
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'and also increased the means of their sustenance, namely, 
plants and waters/® But other strands of thought also 
entered into this fravashi-idea. The fravashis came to be 
looked upon not only as the beneficent souls of the departed 
good hut also as the guardian angels or protective genii of 
individuals and societies — an extension of function to be 
found in the doctrine of saints in Christianity and of welis in 
Islam/® But their beneficent activity ranges over wide realms. 
To quote Moulton “ They are essential for promoting 
birth : they nourish animals and men, waters and plants ; 
they guard sun, moon and stars: they are constantly present 
in battle as givers of victory ; they watch over the Lake,®^ 
the stars of the Great Bear, the body of the sleeping 
Keresaspa,®® and the seed of Zarathushtra, in preparation for 
the final Eenewal. In time of drought they vie with each 
other to procure water from Vourukasha, each for his o^wi 
house, clan or district.” Naturally, the Fravashis began to 
he regarded not merely as the departed souls of dead a,ncestor8 
hut also as the spirits of the glorious dead, of the past heroes of 
the Iranian world. In the Farvardin Yasht a list of some 
of the secular and spiritual heroes, who had at any time 
advanced the cause of the Zoroastrian faith, is to be found.®'* 

It is not improbable that the magnitude of . the ..task 
involved led to a dissociation of the Fravashis into two differ- 
. ent groups. The Fravashis as the souls of the departed had 
to he invested with powers out of all proportion to their 

<9 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 271, 277-8, See Ts, 44,4, 

'50 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 279; C. do Harlez, op. cit., p. 188. For the 
order of precedence among the Fravashis, see Tt. 13.17 (see Moulton, Tr. Mag., 

p. 102). . ‘ ■ 

51 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 278; see Dhalla, Zor. Tli., pp. 145-7; Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, p. 197 f. 

53 Lahe Fansaoya in which the seed of Zarathnstra is miraculously preserved 
till the time of Saoshyant's conception. See Moulton,' Far. Zor., p. 89; also Jack- 
son, Zoroaster, p. 21. 

53 The mythical hero who was not admitted into heaven for being- a party to 
the quen(diing of fire, but whose body would be raised from the dead by Sraosha 
and Nairyosangba in order that be might slay Azhi Dahaka on the eve of the final 
Beuovation. Bee Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 2S8; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 176; also The 
Legend of Keresaspa in Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 93-8. 

51 C. de 'Harlez, op. cit., pp. 191-2; Geiger, op. cit., I, p. 116 f, 
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capacities wlien embodied on earth as men and they Avere 
also required to protect beings and domains with which as 
men they could not have had any tangible relation. Almost 
as a matter of necessity, therefore, there was evolved the idea 
of Fravashis of the elements and of the non-human world of 
life — of the sky, water, the earth and fire, of plants and 
cattle, and, in fact, of the entire creation of the good spirit 
the innumerable and unnumbered stars that are visible were 
regarded in some later literatm*e as the fravashis of the 
terrestrial ' worlds, for every creature and creation.®® But 
once the view was accepted that every creature must have a 
guardian angel it was difficult to exclude any inmate of the 
spiritual world from the operation of this fancy. So the' 
theory was propounded that even the Yazatas and the Amesha 
Spentas — ^nay, even such abstract entities as Manthra, the 
community taken as a collective whole, and creation in general 
had fravashis of their own.®’' And the climax was reached' 
when even Ahura Mazdah himself was furnished with a 
Eravashi of his own,®® — ^the only entity not possessing- a 

55 0. ie Harlez considers them to be. only poetic fancies and not as serionB- 
iy intended (op. dt., p. 191). See Moulton, Bar. Zor,, p. 262; Dballa, Zor.' Th,t 
p.' 144; Modi, op. cit., p. 411. 

According to the Avesta, all natural objects ha-re their Fravashis, but not 
the objects that have been mads from these natural objects. One is reminded in 
this connection of the Platonic discussion about the types of objects that have Ideas 
(.and also of the ‘ p8.ttems ’ of the Bible). See Modi, op. ciU, p. 412, 414. 

56 All the named stars are ordinary stars; others are Fravashis; moreover 
the named constellations themselves have Fravashis. — C. de Bhrlez, op. cit., pp. 
194-6; also CasarteUi, op. cif.. p. 86; MouKou, Ear. Zor., p. 281; Geiger, op. cit., 
I, p. 119. CasarteUi points out (Op. cit., p. 86) ; "We no longer find in the 
Pehlevi books the fratahars of Auharmazd and other celestial spirits. On the other 
hand we still meet -rrith the fravahars of animals and inanimate objects, as the 
earth, cattle, trees and -waters, and they are mixed up -with those of the pious 
in paradise " (See also C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 196).' 

57 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 274; EEE. vi. 118 (fravashis of house, family, 
clan, district) ; G. de Harlez, op. cif., p. 191. Moulton compares the Fravashi 
attached to a community -with the “ princes ” of nations in the Book of Daniel 
and the “ angels of the churches ” in the Apocalypse (los. cit.). Sea Die. Bib.. 
W, p. 991 . For comparison with the Roman manes, see Modi, op, cit., p. 426, 
n. 2. See Ys. 19.18. See also Moulion, The Teaching nf ZaTalhu.'shtra, p. 38. 

55 See aionlton. Ear. Zor., Tp. 275; Tr, .Mag., p. 103: Tt. 13.80; Ts. 23.2; 
26.2. 7. ironlton suggests that the figure in the Pcrsepolis bas-relief is not of 
Ahura but of his Fravashi (Ear. Zor., p. 260). In this case possibly the Fravashi Is 
not .a guardian angel but a double (see Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 2*66, for the mean- 
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fravashi being Spenta Mainyu, presumably because at the 
time Ahura Mazdah came to possess a fravashi Spenta Mainyu 
had been identified with him and did not need a separate 
fravashi for himself.® 

Eeference has already been made to the heavenly synod 
where the aggrieved soul of the ox was offered consolation 
by the promise of sending down Zarathustra who was present 
there, and also to the belief that in due time the saviours of 
the world would appear to rout the forces of evil. This led 
to the development of the idea that not cnly the dead and the 
living but also the unborn have fravashis ; in other words, 
the souls of beings were invested with pre-existence as well 
as inunortality,® and this ante-mundane existence assimilated 
them still further to the archangels and angels and established 
their right to the reverence of men. Thus, we are told that 
not only do they help men as their special protectors all 
through their lives, admonishing them through their intelli- 
gence and their conscience and carrying their prayers to G-od 
and His gifts to them, but they return to heaven when life 
has been well lived and thence continue their protective 
activity to the succeeding generations also.“ Now, it is this 
element of pre-existence that was later expanded into the idea 
that -for the first three thousand years of the world’s history 
the Fravashis had onlj'^ a spiritual existence in heaven®^ and 
that it is only when Angra Mainyu invaded the dominion 
of Ahura Mazdah that they volunteered to fight the Evil Spirit 
in order to obtain care-free immortality at the Eenovation. 
The informed reader will at once remember the Platonic 
theory of the souls or essences of things existing in the world 

ing of Genius; also Modi, op. cit., pp. 418-9). See Moulton, The Teaching of 
Zaratkushtra, p. 95. 

S9DhaIIa, Zor. Th., p. 85. 

6® Modi, op. cit., p. 416 f. See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 23; also Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, pp. 99-106. 

61 It should be remembered that a man could invoke the aid of other frava- 
shis also although he was supposed to be under the special protection of one fra- 
rashi. — See EBE. 117. As to the ultimate destiny of the fravashis of those 
who had not lived well it is difficult to get an exact answer. The Sad-dar Bunda- 
hish (and al-Biruni) consigned them to hell. — Set EBE. vi. 117. 

6J See ERE. i. 205 ; vi. 117. 
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of Ideas before incarnating themselves (and the resemblance 
becomes closer when we find that both Platonism and later 
Zoroastrianism placed each soul in his own star) ; but it is 
doubtful if Zoroastrianism ever seriously contended for the 
eternity of the Fravashis since that would take them out of 
the creative activity of Ahura Mazdah.®® 

But it is easier to multiply entities than to assign to them 
proper functions. We may very well believe that the puritans 
of the faith did not take kindly to these innovations and that 
the more they ignored these creations (or revivals) the more 
zeal did the counter-reformationists show to prove their reality 
and power. Judging by parallels from other religions, 
specially from Hinduism, we may almost take it for granted 
that the mediating spirits like the Amshaspands and the 
Fravashis and the departmental deities like the Yazatas 
served to bring God nearer the hearts and homes of men and 
to introduce a sense of sanctification of their surroundings 
much more effectively than the one Ahura Mazdah whom 
Zarathustra had preached. A God that serves all purposes 
in all fields equally at all times is as good as one that serves 
no special purpose of the individual at all. Why, again, 
should the Lord of all creation personally look to the details 
of administration when even an earthly king has so many 
assistants and servants? That the latter is obliged to take 
help because he is not omnipotent, omniscient and omni- 
present, and not because it is beneath his dignity or beyond 
his desire to do so, is what men with a sense of their own 
limitations do not understand and appreciate. Wishing un- 
consciously to get rid of the drudgery and the inconvenience 
of having to do everything for themselves, they ascribe to 
God a host of helpers so that He may enjoy the comforts of 
His sovereign majesty unalloyed by the troubles of personal 
administration. A solitary God in a lonely heaven, again, is 


®*The other point of distinction •would be that the Id<MS rcanifcstcd 
selves in classes •whereas the Fra'vashis •were for indi'vidual being- or grC'np,-! 
•a a whole. In Mediaeval speculation in Europe, however, the emlx^iim^nt 
Uea in a single angd was not unhno'wn. 


theni- 

tsker. 
of an 
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SO repugnant to the human mind that even in strictly mono- 
theistic religions the provision of messengers and agents (in 
addition to internal distinctions of the Divine nature) has not 
been felt incongruous with the omnipotent majesty of God. 
It is not improbable that so long as geographical location and 
spatial attribute play any part in the conception of heaven 
and so long as human immortality is conceived in terms of 
translation to this heavenly residence and persistence of 
separate individuality, the idea of other denizens of heaven 
will never disappear. It is in conformity with strict logic, 
therefore, that the Advaita Vedanta denied at the same time 
the existence of a spatial heaven and its denizens and the 
eternal persistence of finite individuals as separate entities. 

The introduction of concrete celestial beings by the side 
of Ahura served not only to jeopardise the monotheism but 
also to alter the conception of divine nature. Thus, the full 
effect of occasionally counting Ahura, Mazdah himself among 
the Amesha Spentas was seen when he was considered to be 
a Yazata himself — a god among gods,, and provided, like the 
other Yazatas, with a Fravashi of his own. Nay more : ho 
is often depicted as sacrificing unto the minor divinities,®^ 
who are admittedly his own creations, not always to invigo- 
rate them by his offerings against their demoniac adversaries 
(as when he sacrificed to Tishtrya against Apaosha, the 
demon of drought) but for boons, as when he prays to Ardvi 
Sura Anahita ‘ ‘ with the Haoma and meat, with the baresma, 
with the wisdom of the tongue, with the holy spells, with. the 
words, with the deeds, with the libations and with the right- 
ly-spoken words, ’ ’ to bring Zarathustra to think, speak and 
act after his law.®® He does the same to Mithra, the lord 
of wide pastures, in the shining Garonmanaf®- and to Vayu 
in the Airyana Vaejah and the latter gi-ants him the boon 


Sco . Dlialla, Zor. Th., p. 79 f; Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p, 99. 

Yt, 5.17-8 ; sea nlso 8.60-3. 

P6Yt. 10.123; nlso 92 nnd 50-1— Horn Berezn'ili (Alburz) is' tKe •'n'hodo of 
Mithra. 
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that lie (Ahum Mazdah) will smite the creation of Angra 
Mainyu while iiohody would be able to smite the creation of 
the Gcod Spirit.®^ We must remember that during the later 
Avestan period dualism became more pronounced and it was 
probably felt that Ahura Mazdah needed the assistance of his 
own creations to undo the work of Angra Main^ni. In fact, 
not only the Yazatas but also the Fravashis are regarded as 
coming to his assistance. Ahura Mazdah is made to say that 
had not the good, powerful and beneficent Fravashis helped 
him, the wicked Druj would have smitten the good creation 
and Spenta. Main^m would not have been able to overthrow 
the kingdom of Angra Mainyu.®® Thus, the Yazatas and 
the Fravashis not only assist Ahura Mazdah in the mainten- 
ance of creation and the uprooting of evil, but without their 
boon and help his victory over evil would have been delaved or 
Become uncertain. During the Pahlavi period practically this 
type of belief per.sisted,®® while speculations about the nature 
of Dhnne revelation to men introduced a distinction, as in 
Mosaic revelation, between the visual presentation of God 
fwhich was denied) and His s^unbolic presence in fire or His 
empirical manifestation through sound fwhich was affirm- 
ed).™ We are not to suppose, however, that at any time of 
its history Zoroastrianism was tempted to forsake the spiri- 
tuality’^ or the pre-eminence of Ahura Mazdah — ^the exceptions 
when he is treated on the same footing as his creations are 
so few that they only serve to prove the general rule. 


®Tt. lS.2-4. See also Yt. 16.44 -vdiere Vayn -calls himself tho All-smiting 
becanso be can smite the creations of both the Good Spirit and the Evil Spirit. 
Parmesteter draws attention to the fact that Zens is represented as domg the 
same thing to Thetis, Promethens and Hecatonchirs (SBE, TV, p. Ird, n.6). 

® See Dhalla, Zot. Th., p. 80, 146. For the functions of the Fravashis, see 
the opening lines of Yt. 13 (Farvardin Yasht). 

® In Shayast Is-Shavast (Ch. IX. 11-3) we are told that the 
angels and the guardian spirits of the righteous must be invited to a ceremony, 
for- without that invocation it is not possible for them to keep the evil away. — 
SBE, V, pp. 312-4. 

Casartolli, op. ctt., p. 27 ; Dhalla, Zot. Th., p. 221 : A later text speaks 
of Ormazd as taking hold of the Prophet’s hand and giving him wisdom in the 
akapo of water to swallow. 
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In later Zoroastrian literature it is the Amesha Spentas 
that suffered the greatest amount of transformation, for when 
concrete gods were in demand abstractions and attributes 
were the least satisfactory from the devotional point of view. 
Even in the later Avestan literature, as Dhalla points out,^^ 
“ the archangels, who are higher in the spiritual hierarchy, 
have either to content themselves with short laudatory com- 
positions or go entireljr without any special dedication ” 
while some of the longest sacrificial hymns are composed in 
honour of the Yazatas ; and “ some of the attributes that are 
the prerogative of Ahura Mazda alone are lavishly applied 
to the leading angels, but the authors are sparing even to 
parsimony when they confer honorific epithets on the Amesha 
Spentas.” Even in the ETaptan Yasht, supposed to he 
specially dedicated to the Amesha Spentas, praises of some of 
the Yazatas and of the Fravashis of the faithful fill nearly 
half the space. Each is provided with a fravashi like Ahura 
Mazdah himself, although their old unification through Ahura 
is retained by means of the supposition that these fravashis of 
the archangels are all of one thought, one speech and one 
deed, have the same father and commander, namely, x^hura 
Mazdah, and see one another’s soul.^ What is more im- 
portant to note, however, is the tendency to think of them 
in concrete shapes. They dwell in Garonmana, the highest 
heaven, which is less often thought of as the abode of praise 
than as the region of endless light (just as the Gathic 
Humatd, Good Thought, Hukhta, Good Works, and 
Hmrshta, Good Deeds — ^the other three heavens in order of 
excellence, respectively become the realm of the Stars, the 
Moon and the Sun), and there they occupy golden seats (like 
Ahura Mazdah) If Geldner’s suggestion be correct, it 
appears that Vohu Manah was worshipped in the form of 

71 Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 78. 

72 Tt. 13.83-4; 19.16-20. 

73 Similarly the Vedic heaven is rocana, the luminous space, and when 
three heavens are distinguished they are called trl rocand. — ^Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 9. 

71 Vend. 19.31, 32. See also Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 276; Geiger, op, eit., I, 
p. 104 with fn. 1; Jackson, Zor. St., p. 147. 
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an image which, when defiled, could be purified by an appro- 
priate ceremony.” It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
iconic worship of Vohu Manah (Omanus or Omanes), if not 
of Ameretat also, in Cappadocia, described by Strabo,” was 
a radical innovation, prompted by the desire to obtain im- 
mortality in Garonmana where Yohu Manah rises from his 
golden seat to welcome the soul of the faithful led by his 
beauiiful Daena.^ It has often been pointed out that the 
Apocalyptic literature of the Bible owes much to Zoroastrian- 
ism and it is in Apocalyptic visions that spiritual things tend 
to. assume pictorial form it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the' Spirit that greets the pious soul should be more material- 
ly conceived than the other Amesha Spentas. At a still later 
age Vohu Manah is represented as supplying the new arrivals 
in heaven with gold-embroidered robes and golden thrones 
while material comforts are purveyed by the Fravashis.” 
All '.the Amesha Spentas are represented as coming down to 
the oblations in a shining pathway®® as befitting dwellers of 
the region of light in whose presence, later writers tell us, 
Zarathustra fails to see his own shadow.®^ 

Further deterioration of the ethical side of the Amesha 
Spentas takes place during the Pahlavi period although their 
spiritual character does not disappear altogether. Thus, 
while their beneficent nature is emphasised hj the belief that 
they form an assembly three times every day in the fire-temple 


.75 Vend. 19.20-5. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 101. The Pahlavi explanation is 
diSerent. — See SBE, IV, p. 210, n.6; p. 211, n. 1-4. 

76 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp, ipo, 409; Tr. Mag., p. 79. Benveniste (op. at., 
p. 63 f) equates Omanes "with 'VerethraglmB ; see the ■whole discussion there. See 
also Jackson, Zor. Stii., pp. 49, 52; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 81. 

77 Vend. 19.81. In Vend. 7.62 Ahura Mazdah is represented as welcoming him. 
See Casartelli, op. cit., p, 72, for Sassanian belief. 

See Bahman Yasht. 

78 See Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 76 in this connection. 

79 See Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 179, 277; also Tt. 22.18 where the oil of 
Zaremaya (spring-butter) is supplied to the soul at the command of Ahura 
Mazdab. 

*9Tt. 13.84; 19.17. 

*7 See the reference in Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 226; see also C. de Earles, op. 

«»., p. 181. 
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and “ shed good works and righteousness around for the 
advantage of the devout votaries that frequent the sacred 
places,” it is maintained at the same time that the prayers 
and offerings must be performed with accuracy®^ — ^the same 
emphasis on formality which characterised the Vedic religion 
during the period of the Brahmanas. They have not only 
special days dedicated to them but they have their favourite 
flowers®® and also their special domains or elements 
to protect, namely, men, animals, fire, metal, earth, 
water and plants.®^ Woe unto him who observes the 
virtues that they represent but fails to take care 
of the concrete things that are under their special 
charge! To quote Dhalla :®® ” Vohuman, for instance, as 
the genius of good mind, did not emphasize the faithful 
adherence to good thoughts, but contented himself with re- 
minding the prophet to teach mankind to take care of his 
cattle. Artavahisht, the genius of Eighteousness, gave no 
command to Zaratusht to exhort men to follow the path of 
Bighteousness, but taught him that the best way of pro- 
pitiating the heavenly spirit was to propitiate his fire.” 
Dhalla refers in this connection to a Pazand penitential 
prayer of the 4th century A.D. in which the penitent ” craves 
forgiveness for any offence that may have been committed by 
ill-treating the earthly object over which the genius presides 
but no mention is made of the offence against the abstract 
virtue over which the archangel in question presides. The 
horror of defiling the elements®® as also a considerable lapse 
from spirituality in worship naturally arose out of this attitude 
of mind. In fact, the material association had a reper- 
cussion upon the nature of the Amshaspands themselves, for 
we are told that they assumed visible forms and came to the 

See Dballa, Zor. Tli., p. 227. 

83 See Modi, op. oil., pp. 396-7. The cock is the favourite bird of Vohuman 
(see Casartelli, op. at., p. 74). 

8< DhaUa, Zor. Th., p. 227. These are supposed to have been revealed to 
Zoroaster in separate visions by the archangels. — See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 46-9. 
See also p. 60 for conference Trith Haoma and other angels. 

85 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 196; see Casartelli, op; cit., p. 75. 

86 See Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 233, 234. 
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court of King Giisbtasp (Vislitaspa) as envoys of Ormazd to 
certify the divine mission of Zoroaster,®^ just as they had once 
descended to convey to earth the Fravashi of the Prophet on 
a stem of the Hom-plant and to his mother his material 
essence mixed with milk.®® Nay, when Zoroaster met 
Vohuman, he could accurately notice his gigantic size, his 
face, and liis dress ; even his wide steps did not escape the 
notice of the Prophet when being led to the council of the 
Amshaspands.®® The Farvardin Yasht had told of the hue 
body of the Fravashi of Ahura Mazdah and of the beautiful 
and active forms wherewith he clothed the Amesha Spentas 
popular imagination took the matter in the way usual to it 
all the world over — ^it materialised the conception as thorough- 
ly as circumstances would permit.®^ 

It is doubtful, however, if the Amesha Spentas ^vould 
have been materialised so far had not the conception of the 
Yazatas been developed in the meantime. Reference has 
already been made to the fact that the craving for familiar 
contact with the spiritual powers partially rehabilitated the 
pre-Zoroastrian polytheism albeit in close alliance with the 
Prophet’s own religion. When spirits rule each department 
of nature and each spiritual quality, their number must be 
very large. Although about forty only are mentioned in the 
Avestan texts, ‘ ‘ they are numbered by hundreds and by 
thousands and by hundreds of thousands, nay even more.”*^ 
Some of them have come down from Indo-Iranian times — 
Mthra, Airyaman, Haoma, Yerethraghna, Parendi, Eata(?), 
Nairyosangha, Apam Napat, Ushah and Yajni can be easily 

8? Dbalia, Zor. Th., pp. 196, 229; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47; Zoroaster, pp. 

6s. AsbavaHsbto and tbe Piopitions Fire (Bib:zbIn>Mitr5) accompanj 
Vohuman. 

88 See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 24-5. 

ssDhalla, Zor. Tk., pp. 196, 228; Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 41. 

sOYt. 13. 80-1. 

91 As an iUnstration of materialisation maj be cited the attribute ‘suiftest 
chargers’ given to the Amesha Spentas in the Gathas (Ys. 50. 7) and its 
transformation in the Persian ZartSsht 2<amali into the statement that they 
rode upon -wonderful horses.— See Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47. 

99 See nhalla, Zor. Th., p. 96; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 55; also Gasartelli, 
op. ctt., p. 7P f 
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identified by their Vedic names®^ and are mostly nature -gods. 
But there were others of Iranian growth, some spiritual and- 
some natural in origin, of only a few of whom Vedic parallels 
are known : these are Atar, Ardvi Sura Anahita, Hvare* 
khshaeta, Maonghah, Tishtrya, Drvaspa, Sraosha, Eashnu, 
Eaman, Daena, Chisti, Erethe, Easanstat, Ashi Vanghuhl, 
Arshtat, Asman, Zamyat, Manthra Spenta, Damoish 
Upamana and Anaghra Eaochao.®^ Very often the personifi- 
cation is thin and the worship lapses from the adoration of 
the presiding spirits to that of the natural elements them- 
selves and regarding a few of them details are exceedingly 
scanty. They are of both sexes, the sex depending generally 
upon the type of work or virtue represented.®® Some of them, 
again, go together on account of functional affinity and form 
dual Yazatas. To quote Dhalla ;®^ “ Mithra as the sovereign 
lord of wide pastures forms a pair with Ahura ; as the lord of 
light, he works in consort with Hvarekhshaeta, the genius 
of light ; as the lord of truth, he works in company with 
Eashnu ; and as the lord of plenty and prosperity, he enters 
into comradeship with Eaman. The more prominent of 
the dual divinities are Ahura-Mithra, Hvarekbshaeta-Mithi’a; 
Mithra-Eashnu, Mithra-Eaman, Eashnu- Arshtat, Eaman 
Vayu, Daena-Ohisti, Ashi Vanghuhi-Parendi and Asman- 
Zamyat.” If the last be taken as the Iranian equivalent of 
the Vedic Dyava-prthivI and Eashnu-Arshtat and Daena- 
Chisti be excepted, it is interesting to note that in the above 
list an Iranian and a Vedic god are paired together, possibly 
to indicate what Iranian Yazata should be taken as equivalent 
or allied to what prerZoroastrian deity, and that Mithra’s 
pre-eminence in popular favour is shown by the fact that at 
least four Iranian gods are needed to take over his different 

See DLalla, Zor. Th., p. 96. Some Vedic gods like Indra, Sarva, 
Nat>atya, etc., hare become demons in Zoroastrianism. 

9^ Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 97. 

ssjbtd., loc, cit. 

96 This step falsified the description of Diogenes that the Magi condemn 
the US'? of images, and especially the error of those who attribute to the divinities 
difference of sex. — See Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 99. . - . 

9T Dhalla, Zor. Th., p, 99; also p. 105. 
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functions, indicating thereby his past glory and presaging 
his future greatness in the 3kGthraic cult. It is well known 
that when iMahayana Buddhism was developed, a similar 
identification of the new Buddhistic deities with the old 
Hindu gods also took place and that when iCthraism began 
to spread in the \Yest a similarity between G-reek and Iranian 
deities was established, as of Zeus and Ormazd, Apollo and 
!Mithra, Verethraghna and Herakles.” 

The whole theory of Yazatas (Izads) was brought into re- 
lation with Zoroastrianism in a number of wavs. The Yazatas 
are the creatures of Ahura (some like Atar being regarded as 
his children, just as Yohn Manah, Asha and Armaiti were 
in the Gatbas),” and they transmit his will to mankind 
and assist him in the maintenance of his creation. They 
are divided into two classes — spiritual and material. Ahuin 
Hazdah is the greatest and the best of the Yazatas and is at 
the head of the heavenly division, while Zarathustra is the 
chief of the earthly Yazatas.^“ Then, again, the Amesha 
Spentas are recognised as higher in the spiritual hierarchy, 
and in the Persian Calendar the first seven days of the month 
are dedicated to Ahura 2^Iazdah and the Amshaspands and 
the last 23 days are dedicated to the Yazatas.^” The 
Zoroastrian litanies (Nyaishes) began with a homage to 
Ahura Mazdah and sometimes to the Amshaspands also. In 
later times was propounded the theory of Hamkar, according 
to which the Yazatas were supposed to be the collaborators, 
auxiliaries or fellow-workers of Ormazd and the Amshaspands, 
the assignment being to Ahura Mazda Dai pa Adar, Dai pa 
IMihir and Dai pa Din ; to Yohu Manah (Bahman), Maonghah 

ss See EBE. ir. 15i; SToulton, Ear. Zor., p. 107. Ja<*son, Zor. St., p. 172. 
The referesce is to the inscription of Antiochns I of Cononagene (69*38 B.G.). 

s* See DhaUa, Zor. Th., pp. 21, 131. C. de Hariez rightly points out, hour* 
ever, that “ often the infinence of monotheism is -risible only in the addition to 
the name of a apiiit of the ^ithet Mazda dhata (created fay Mazda), made \rith 
a rie-jr to snfaordinate the former to the po-wer of the si^ireme master *’ (Op. cit., 
p. 1S9) . Monlton compares the Boman Catholic and Greek Orthodox ^sterns -with 
the Parsi religion in this respect. {Tr. Mag., p. 100.) 

ICO Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 36; DhaHa, Zor. Tli., pp. 96-7. 

iw Modi, op. dt., pp. 397, 481; EBE. iii. 123 f. For the significance of the 
■«^ous days of the montk, see Karaka, op. eif., I, pp. ISirii. . _ ^ . 
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(Mah or Mohor), Greush urvan (Goshurtin or Gosh) and Eama 
Hvastra (Earn) ; to Asha Vahishta (Ardibehesht), Atar (Adar), 
Sraosha (Srosh) and Verethraghna (Bahram) to Khshathra 
Vairya (Shatravar or Shahrevar), Hvarekhshaeta (Khurshed), 
Mithra (Meher or Mihr), Asman and Anaghra Eaochao 
(Aneran) ; to Spenta Armaiti (Spandarmad), Apam Napat 
(Aban), Daena (Din), Ashi Vanghuhi (Ashisang or Ard) and 
Manthra Spenta (Mahraspand or Marespand) ; to Haurvatat 
(Khordad), Tishtrya (Tir), the Eravashis (Earvardin or 
Ardafarosh) and Vata (Bad or Guad) ; and to Ameretat 
(Amardad or Murdad), Eashnu Eazishta (Eashn), Arshtat 
(Astad) and Zam (Zamyad).“^ But, as has been pointed out 
above, although in theory pre-eminence belonged to the 
Amshaspands, in practice the hymns of praise went mostly to 
the Yazatas. In animal sacrifice during the Pahlavi period, 
we are told, all the important parts of the slaughtered animal 
went to the different Izads (Yazatas) until at last the tail- 
bone fell to the lot of the august Earohar of Zaratusht and 
the great archangels had to content themselves merely with 


It is interesting to know that every week originally began with Ahura . 
Mazdah. In the present Farsi Calendar the first, second and third weeks begin 
with him or one of his co-afijutors (see Modi, op. eft., p. 486). As the third and 
fourth weeks were of 8 days each, the 23rd day is dedicated' to another auxiliary 
of Ahura Mazdah. A further point of interest is that these auxiliaries have been 
eclipsed by the Yazatas that come next — Atar, Mithra and Daena, three of the 
principal Yazatas of Farsism (see SBE. XXIII, p. 6, n. 11) of whom Atar is the 
son of Ahura Mazdah, Mithra (also Tishtrya — see Ys. 8.25) is a Ood invoked by 
his own name and Daena is the Good Daw of the Mazdayasnians (see Sirozah 
1.9, 16, 24 and Sirozah II.9, 16, 24). Nadershah (quoted in ESE. iii. 129) points 
out that “ this order of the names depends on Ys. 16.3-6 and comprises four 
groups, containing respectively the Amshaspands, the seven planets, moral objects 
and religious objects, each headed by the supremo god Ormazd." (See also EBE. 
iii. 130 for loan from the Fersian by other Calendars.) See Jackson, Zor. Stu., 
p. 126. 

102 At the present day Farsis are particularly expected to visit the fire- 
temple on the first (Hormuzd), - third (Ardibehesht), ninth (Adar), seventeenth 
(Sarosh) and twentieth (Behram) days of each month. With the exception of -the 
first the rest are associated with Asha Vahishta and his auxiliaries. 

103 Modi, op. cit., p. 390, n. 2; p. 486. The collaboration was extended to 
the Yazatas among themselves. — See Jackson, Zor. Stu., p, 63. Although a few 
are mentioned, the collaborators of the Yazatas are included in many cases. Thus 
Daena here includes Chisti ; Apam Xapat, Ardvl Sura Anahita ; and so on. See 
Sirozah I and U. 
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the rcpiduc.^'^ Nny. ns lias been noted above, in tJ]eir 
enthusiasm to extol the [lowers of these angels the theological 
writers of the later Avestan period went to the length of repre- 
senting Ahura ^lazdnh as sacrificing unto these Yazatas and 
nskinir for their boons. Thev want, in fact, to be invoked 
by their own names to command greater reverence among 
the ]ieo[)ie at large and tlie Xyaishes are sung in honour of 
the four [iromincnt inemhers of their group — the Sim,*® 
Moon. Water and Fire, 

Bcfcrcnce has already been made to the iconic worship 
of Anfiliita hv .Artaxerxes Mnemon (B.C. 404-358), Fler 
inclusion within tlu' pantheon did not indeed .spread idolatry,*® 
hut possibly it was of a jiiecc with the belief that some of the 
Yazatas could assume various shapes in order to carry out 
their allotted duties. Thus Tishtrya, Verethraghna, Dahma 
Afriti (the Spirit of Divine Blessing) and Damoish Upamana 
(the Spirit of Curse) were, jiictured as assuming the forms of 
man, hor.«c, camel, hoar, etc.*®* They seem to suffer at the 
same time, from the, imperfection which multiplicity involves, 
for they actively .<!eck praise and sacrifice.*® They also 
indicate their preferences, which include not only vegetarian 
diet hut also animal flesh of different kinds, against which cruel 
practice the Projihct had raised his mighty voice of protest. 
It nppenrs tliai. like tlie pitrs and some of the A’edic gods of 
India, these Ynzatas arc maintained in strength by regular 
offerings, for wo arc told that it is only when Ahnra Mazdah 
offered to Tishtrya a sacrifice, which men had not done iit 
proper time, that he gained sutficient strength to overthrow 
Apaosha, the demon of drought.*® It appears further that 
although Ahura Mazdah is not jealous when oblations are offer- 

IMDholIa, Zor. Th., p. 23S. 

There are ITyaishcs in bononr of both bfitbra on3 Khorsbed. 

JlUbra (Mihr) ia tbo angel of light considered independently of the Sun 
(Khursbedl. Ho precedes the Sun and shovre himself on the earth even after 
sunset. — Sec C. dc Harlez, op. eii., p. 160. 

■Refcrcnco has already been made to the image of Vohu Manah. ■ 

See Dhalla, Zot. Th., pp, 81, 113, 12S. Verethraghna had himself 
assumed ten forms (Dl>all<i> Zof. Th., p. 114). 

iraSee Tt. 5. 8; Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 93. 

iWTt. 8. 24-8; see Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 180. 
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ed-to the Yazatas, these are jealous of one another for TishWa 
and Mithra complain that men do not sacrifice to them as 
much as they do to other Yazatas.^^® As in Hinduism, there 
is also latent the idea that service must he mutual, although 
it is conceded at the same time that in order to be entitled 
to the boons of the god worshipped it is enough to please him 
or her by thought, word and deed and that it is not always 
necessary to beg expressly for them.^® During the Pahlavi 
period a belief in the active beneficence of the Yazatas was 
widely held and their assistance in knowing God and making 
moral progress was freely recognised. But probably the 
Younger Avestan tradition that they and the Fravashis are 
offended when not sacrificed unto and then they are merciless 
and difficult to deal with did not completely die out in later 
belief 

It would be tedious to go through the detailed functions 
of the Yazatas or of the daevas to whom they are opposed ; 
but we shall attempt a summary of their names with the most 
important function of each just to show that similarity with 
Vedic belief was close even to the length of the personifica- 
tion of abstract virtues and the religious veneration paid to 
scriptures, formulae, symbols and materials. A glance at 
Yasnas 1 and 70 will show the heterogeneous grouping of the 
spirits worshipped, which called forth the caricature and 
condemnation of Christian missionaries.^® In fact, a whole 
book, the Visparad, is dedicated to all the ratus (z.e., chiefs or 
lords of the ritual) together, and the various Yashts, though 
primarily intended to celebrate the glories and sing the praises 
of individual Yazatas, also adore groups of divinities having 
affinity with one another, the only relieving feature of much 

UOYt. 8. 24; see Dlialla, Zor. Th., pp. 97, 130. 

111 See, for instance, Atasli Nyaish, 15-1& (Dhalla, TJie Nyaishes, pp. 179, 
181). Cf. Ts. 62. 4-6, 9. - 

112 Yt, 8. 49 ; see Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 137. 

113 See Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 236-8 for Srosh; p. 241 for Xhurshed. 

Ill Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 79. 

115 In the SBE edition. 

11® See Wilson, The Parsi Eeligion, pp. 261-7 ; Monltmi, Tr. Mag., pp, 

59-62. 
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of ilic monolonous recital being a constant reference to the 
ethical aspects of the divinities concerned and also to the moral 
aspirations of the worshipper and his determination to stick 
to the holy !^^azdayasnian religion and to abjure the Principle 
(and Emissaries) of Evil. 

First in order of iinpertnnec arc the Spirits of the 
Physical World — practically the very gods whom Zarathiistra 
sought to supersede and sip^press. There was Fire,^^^ wor- 
shinned by ihe Tndo-Trnninns. the earthly symbol of celestial 
brilliance. Zarnthustra bad retained the fire-altar in his 
reformed religion ; but it became in bis svstem not the mouth 
of the gods (.•\gnil but the purest symbol of Ahura Mazdah 
(Afnr) and a protege of Eight (Asha Vahishta).^*® The light 
of fire was ever kent Imrning in the fire-altars or fire-temples, 
and wilful or careless extinction or pollution of the sacred 
flame became a heinous sin. entniMng great misery to the 
offending soul. Nairijoaanaha (Neryosangh), probably a 
personification of the altar-flame like the Vedio Naradanisa, 
figures ns the messenger of Ahura Mazdah ; but his 
history is almost forgotten whi^e Atar is described 
in details in the fivefold form in which he exists 

in the earth fberezisavah or Bahrain), animates human 
and animal bodies (vohufryanal, keeps up circulation 
in vegetables (urvnzishtal. forms the stuff of the lightn- 
ing (vrr/.isbtal, and constitutes the body of Ormazd 
fspenishta).^"'’ On Atar was fastened the analogue of - the 
Tndra-Vrtra myth of India, for in his lightning form he van- 
nuishos Sncnjhaghri, the storm demon, , associated with 
Apaosha, the demon of drought.*®^’ He is also manifested in 

See C. id Hnrlcz, op, cit., p. Dlinlln, Zor. T7i., p. 134 f. ■ 

l«Sco C. do Harlo!!, op. e!l., pp. 333 f., 337 f.- (for the aisfmetion between 
Agni and Atar). Seo SSdcrblom, op, cif., p. 216. 

U9 geo Jackson, Zoroaxter, p, 23 f., for classification of Fire into those for 
priests (Atur Fambag), warriors (Atur Gushnasp) and the labouring class 
(Atur BurzbTn Mi‘r5). For tbeir location, seo Huart, op. cit., p. 163. . . 

15® Ts. 17.11 rcconnts them all together. See C. de Harlez, op. cit.,, p. 1^; 
nhalla, Zor. Th., p. 42; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 67. ^ 

551 Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 96, 119; 0. .do Harloz, op. ci6.,. p. 162; .see Vend. 
. 19 . 40 . ' ' ■ ' ;■ ■ 
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4 tte form. of. 'the Iwarenah which represents the splendour and 
glory of'priests and kings and the departure of which is caused 
hy disobedience to relieious nrescriDtions.^^ Two minor aisso- 
<iiates’are Airyaman (Aerman), the arm of Asha Vahishta, 
the guardian of fire, and Shaoka, the light of wood or oil.“’ 
-The Atar Nyaish contains the litany of Fire in which boons 
are aaked and expected of the carefully tended fife and the 
-firertefnple is treated to aT intents and purposes as a daily 
rendezvous of the. Amesha Rpentas who form the highest 
creation of Ahura Mazdah.^ 

- liight -primarily belongs to the celestial bodies 
T^the' "Sun, ' the- Moon and the stars, and also to 
the' heavenly remon'a.125 InVht as independently con- 
ceived-. is personified as' who was wronsfly 

identified at a later time with the Sun for whom the 
Pei’sians had another name Hvarelthshaeta (Khurshed).^®^ 
■Mithfa is -the ’lord of wide pasturasfe ; as he drives oiit the 
daeyas fro'm their dark abodes everywhere, he is the strongest, 
.tho most valiant, the most victorious and a war-lord of power- 
ful arms, dri-^ing along in a high -wheeled chariot drawn by 
four celestial swiftly-moving white horses. ’He promotes 

122 Jackson, .Zor. Stii., p. 67; see esp. C. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 166-68, 
and Sir_ J. J. Madressa Jubilee Vol,, pp. 169-66 (Hvareno-Tyche-God-Fortuna- 
Di-rae Grace). 

Qeireno (hvarenab) is shed on the world of Ahura Mazdah from- above and 
invests some of the good spirits with celestial splendour. See EBE. viii, .764. In 
Yt. 10.16 Mithra rides through all the Karshvars (the seven regions of the world 
according to the- Iranians comparable with the “ seven islands " of the Hindu belief), 
bestowing, the JivaTeno (SBE, XXm, p. 123, n.5). See also Tt. 10.27 ; 19.34 f. 

222 c. de Harlez, op. eft,, p. 149. 

'' 224 Casartelli, op. oil., p. 87. 

225 Special reference should be made in this connection to Ys. 36. 

226 Por Mithra, see Dhalla, Zor. Tli., pp. 103-11; 239-40; EBB. viii. 768, art. 
MITHBAISM; Benveniste, op. cit., p. 63 f; Geiger, op. eft., I, Int., pp. Iv-lviii; 
Huart, op. cit., pp. 112-16; D. M. Madan, op. eit., Leot. iH (he takes Mithra as 
a symbol of love and union and also of justice and moral law). 

22? Madan, op. cit., pp. 72, 74. In Pahlavi literature Mithra is the hamkar 
cf associate of the Sun, Hvare l^sbaeta. See Madan. op. cit., p. 76. 

228 ^is itinst be the cause of his popularity with the Boman soldiers who 
became ardent followers of -MS^aism later on. Yt. 10.11 is a typical . passage : 
“ Whom the horsemen worship on- the back of their horses, begging swiftness for 
their teanis, health for their own bodies, and that they may watch with full suc- 
cess those who hate them, smite down their foes, and destroy at one stroke their 
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and the nl.nnu^anci^ of jovlul life, whenoo his association with 
Jhjman I\hv>lsirii ^Ivasira), (he genius of t-lic joy of earthly 
life.'*' Ih' is ist ilu’ sanu' time the most glorious of all the 
^]lili^uai Varatas ami Almra Mazdah has created him to he as 
worthy of saeri lice and prayer as himself ; for like Aliura 
Mazdah, Mulira is onm.seient, ‘ a elnel in assemblies, pleased 
with pra^er,’ ami ironi his elvsian abode on Mount Hara 
Berezaiii, ” where neither night nor darkness, nor cold wind 
nor hot wind, nor siekiios, impurity, death and clouds can 
ever rcMeh,” he .‘surveys the doings ol men with ins thousand 
senses ami ton ihmisand sleepless •ives’*'^ and he cun never be 
deceived. He is ihcrelore assoc.nled with Aliura Hvho is 
.sometimes represented as ol’iering him sacriiice; and the boens 
a^ki’d t»J him are >u varied and comprehensive that the small 
association with tlie Zoroastriun cull lails to Inde the fact 
that .Mithra praeiiealiy replaces, at least equals, Ahura 
Mazdah in popular cstnnat.on.^*‘ “ G-raiil us these boons 
winch we beg ol thee, U powerful god ! in accordance with 
the words oi revelation, namely, nehes, sirengtu, and 
victory, goutl conscience and buss, good lame and a 
good soul ; wisdom and the kiiow.cdge that gives happi- 

cuverraric*, tbeir «;ncitnc.-i, nnd ibo’c wlio bate them.” Sco nlso Yt. 10.21, 35 f, 
C7.S 

Modi siigrgc'tq {Aiiihroiiological Papers, p. 173 f — esp, p. 179 f) that St. 
Michael killiag ihc lUngi.n borrowed his leatures not from Vohu Maaah but Irom 
31i‘.hra. 

153 See SBK, IV, Int., p. Ixiv : Kumn Hvustra, which originally meant “ the 
god of the resting place witii gi«d pastures” (meaning the atmospheric* air where 
the clouds rest like a iierJ of cows), ultimately enmo to mean tlirough a mistake 
in language “ the god who gives « good flavour to aliments.” 

Yt. 10,7 (C/. ItV. iii. f.9). In Yt. 20.21 he is described ns ‘ ho, of the 

ten - thousand spies, the powerful, all-seeing, undcccivablo Mithra.’ 

' The riguro 9999 is the I’arsi expression for ‘ innumerable/ c.g., the Fra- 
vashis guarding the seed of Zoroaster. Ten thousand is probably, a round number 
for 9999. 

‘ Thousand senses ’ is replaced by * ihonsand ears ’ in some translations 
fj indicate Hint no pr.sycr sincerely offered escapes liis notice. 

Yl. 10.40 refers to the eight spies of Mithra presumably occupying the eight 
IKjints of the compass (see SBE, YXIII, p. 130, ii.3). 

»i Tt is interesting to note that ” the fire-femple, wliero (lie sacred religious 
rites are performed, is called the Dar-i-.Melior, i.c., the door or the. gateway of 
Meher or Mithra.” — Modi, AnlhropologicaV Papers, p, 189. 
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ness, the victorious strength given by Ahura, the crushing 
Ascendant of Asha-Vahishta, and cpnversation (with God) 
on the Holy Word. Grant that we, in a good spirit and high 
spirit, exalted in joy and a good spirit, may smite all our foes, 

..all our enemies all the malice of Daevas and Men, 

of the.Yatus and Pairikas,^® of the oppressors, the blind and 
the deaf, (the Kavis and Karapans).”“® Nay, it is expressly 
stated in Yasht 10.92 that “ the holy Ahura Mazdah con- 
fessed that religion and so did Vohu-Mano, so did Asha- 
Vahishta, so did Khshathi’a-Vairya, so did Spenta-Armaiti, 
so did Haurvatat and Ameretat ; and all the Amesha-Spenfcas 
longed for and confessed his religion.” But, as the god 
of light, Mithra is not only a witness of men’s deeds ; he 
conveys the ofPered gifts to the House of Praise^® and comes 
down when deeds of charity are performed he is also the 
protector of truth and, as such, is associated in later theology 
with RashnUf ‘ ‘ the most upright, ’ ’ in the work of assess- 
ing the deeds of the departed at the Chinvat Bridge.^®' 
Woe unto those who lie unto Mithra and break their compact 
whether with one of the unfaithful or with one who profess- 
es the true faith As one who is so beneficent to the living 


• 132 Yatus are wizards and black magicians (possibly human) while Pairikai 
(Farsi Peris) are supernatural enchantresses with seductive appearance. — 
Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 103-4." 

133 yt. 10.68-9; also 93-4. 

131 yt.' 10.92.' Immediately after, however, Zoroastrianism asserts ilself and 
we "are told'~'I!he Lind "Mazda conferred upon him the mastership tbie world.’ 
See 0. de Harlez, op. ciU, pp. 160-1. 

135 Tt. 10.32. ■ - - 

i36Madan, op. cit., p. 81. 

137 In Yt, 10.41 (and 100) Bashnu and Sraosha are associated "with Mithra 
in destroying those who lie unto Mithra and kill faithful men. For the asso- 
ciates of Mithra in routing enemies, see Tt. 10.62, 66, IQO, 126, 127. See 0. de 
Harlez,. op. oil., p. "163, as to the alleged mediating function of Mithra; also 
Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 240; Oasartelli, op. cit.,.p. 79. -Madan (op. cif., p. 89) re- 
marks ‘that “ whereas the sentiment in the Avestic representation of Mithra is 
that of love, the sentiment underlying Mithra as he is depicted in the Pahlavi 
UTitings is that of awe and .fear.” 

138 Yt. 10.2. Eeference has already been made to Mitra who, with some 

other Vedic gods, is mentioned in the Boghaz-keui inscription in a formal treaty 
between the Hittites and the Mitannis. &. F. Moore, remarking on the passage, 
saj’s. Perjury is as bad ns a hundred heresies — an extraordinary triumph of 
dfhics ovci- orthodoxy.” (His. of p. 394.) 
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aud so powerful over the destinies of the dead, Mithra inspired 
a religious awe and devotion which no other Yazata ever did. 

Naturally associated with Mitlwa, who was latterly 
identified with him, is Hvarehhshaeta, “ the brilliant sun,” 
M’orshipped for his power to drive away darkness, impurity, 
disease and death As in the Vedic religion, the Sun 
could lie only imperfectly personified and the poet of 
the Mihr Yaslit often lapses in his adoration , from 
the swift-horsed angel of the Sun to the rolling disc 
{if the visible orb. He is the eye of Ahura Mazdah,^^® 
possibly also his visible form. To please him is to 
please Aliura Mazdah and the rest of the good spirits.^^^ 
In Pahlavi speculation Khmshed (Hvarekhshaeta) is repres- 
ented as delivering to man the morning message of zeal in 
doing works of merit, the noon-day message of rearing up a 
family and furthering the Kingdom of Ormazd by social 
co-operation and service, and the evening message of repen- 
tance with a view to obtaining pardon for sin. Like the Sun, 
the i\Ioon, Maonghah or is very imperfectly divinised 

and his bounties are copied from those of Mithra in a single 
verse.”® He is credited with the power of stimulating the 
growth of plants and preserving the seed of the primeval 
Bull, the progenitor of the animal world. During his wan- 
ing period Tishtrya and his three stellar associates fight 
against Ahriman and during his waxing period they are 
relieved by him.”^ His ethical side was emphasised during 
the Pahlavi period when he was regarded as collecting for 
fifteen days the good deeds of earthly beings and the rewards 
for their virtue from the heavens and using the next fifteen 
days in transmitting the former to the heavens and the latter to 


139 See Dballa, Zot. Th., p. 126; C. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 154, 335 f. 

119 Surj’a is similarly compared to the eye of this or that god {Ultra, Varuna, 
Aryaman, Agni). Seo r^Iacdonell, Vcdic MijthoJog'j, pp. 2.3, 30, 32; also p. 27 'or 
comparison rrith Avestan ideas. 

MI Tt. 6.4. 

MSDhalla, Zor. Th.. p. 127; C. de Barlez, Op. cit., p. 155. 

M3 Tt. 7.5. 

I« SEE, XXin, p. 89, n.5. ■ 
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the earth.^''®' Ushah (Vedic Usas), the goddess of Dawn, is also 
known to the Iranian priest-poets, and though the delinea- 
tion is less hrm as compared with that of the Vedas, she has 
a= number of auxiliaries, one of whom (Ushahina) has given 
his name to one ol the live parts of the day (gd/is) 

In. order to appreciate the importance and adoration of 
the stars it is necessary to remember that very early in the 
history of the human race the position of certain stars indi- 
cated the advent of certain changes in nature and that iioetic 
imagination turned these natural phenomena into fables in 
lands' widely separated from one another.. This stellar 
mythology is independent of the theory of stellar influence 
on human destinies. In Iran the leading role is played by 
Tishtrya (Tir)^''^ who, with Variant, Satavaesa and hapto- 
iringai^'^ guards the four quarters of the sky against the batta.-- 
lions of Ahriman (including the planets which bear divine 
names but are really evil) and who rises victorious after 
defeating Apaosha (Aposh), the demon of drought who seeks 
to prevent his access to the waters of the celestial sea Vouru- 
kasha, and also Duzhyairya (Dushiyara), the demon, of 
barrenness and bad year, who seeks to prevent the 
germination of the seeds that he drops with the released 

. SBE. XXin. p. 89, n.4. 

MBDhalla, ZoT. Th.; p. 128; also Gah Ushahin. The two other auxiliaries 
are Berejya and Nmanya. See also . Geiger, op. cit., I, p. 1641. for the. gahs-and 
their presiding Spirits. 

See Moulton, JSar. Zor., pp. 23f. and 435. He suggests that Tira was dis- 
tinct from, Tishtrya and used to represent the planet Mercury. Its identification 
with Sirius was due to the pre-eminence of this star in the Magian system 
(p.' 402). He also qiiotes the opinion of Mrs. Maunder that probably by Gnsbtrya 
the Sun was meant. He is personally in favour of the view that the Tishtrya 
myth originated in India and was carried to Iran by an ebb tide of the 
Aryan emigration to India. Benveniste connects it with Zervanism (op. cit., 
p. 100). 

The identification is difficult. While Tishtrya and Hapto-iringa have 
been identified more or less satisfactorily with Sii'ius and the Great Bear res- 
pectively, Vanant and Satavaesa have been tentatively identified Avith Vega and 
Fomalhaut respectively. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 23 f. ; Geiger, op. ciL,, T, p. .l41. 

1^9 Casailelli, op. cit., p. 99; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 106; see espj Moulton, 
Ear. Zor., pp. 211-4. Bonsset secs in this a hostility to the Babylonian star-cult — 
the planets were degraded by the Magi just as the DacA’as had been by Zoroaster. 
See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, G13, n.l; Geigei-, op. cit., I, pp. 135U42: 
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waters of the celestial sea.^®° Tishtrya complains - of 
tile intlilfcrenco of men to his Avorsliip, which was 
responsihle for liis initial defeat at the liands of Apaosha, 
and it is only when Ahnra Hazdah himself offers him 
a sacrifice that he nins the fight. Like Mithra, he too is 
credited with the power to grant a variety of boons to men. 
Eeference has already been made to the fact that the innu- 
inerahlc unnamed stars were regarded as Finvashis ; the 
named stars were supposed to have fravashis of their own. 

- . The* spirits of the air are renresented by at least four 
ansels. Vmju oy pcYsonified \ve\ng cwwmed ?IlS‘ per- 
meated ‘hV the Inmihous” ravs of the celestial bodies, is 
characterised ’ as shining, with aims, ornaments, garments 
4nid\ chariot all golden. He is‘ nnproached even - by Ahnra 
Mazdah for hooiis. not to talk of the kings and heroes- that 
anniAach him ' for favour. But the personification • is 
thin, and -althouffh he is eriven nearlv fiftv titles, “ almost 
afl.of-these atfributes of Vavu are derived from the function 
of Yavii-as- wind; rather than from his activitv as the genius 
of*wind.-”-*“- -Because of his association with the phvsical 
atmosphere vidieVe the' forces of good and evil contend -for 
mastery (reinforced no dcubt hv the experience of both the 
beneficent and the ruinous activity of the element itself), Taya 
is regarded ’as going both through the world which the G-ood 
Spirit has rriade and through the one which the Evil Spirit has 
made— a conception which was amplified hater on bv the idea 
cf a neutral vo’d (VfJil between Orraazd and Ahfimari 'and of 
G-ood Fate and Bad Fate (originating in the two spheres' of 
Vavii)' struggling for the possession of tlie sonl of the 
righteous at tbe Cfiiinvat Bridge Vafa is even less per- 
sonified thah Va;^ni and represents the lower air touching the 


isoBhalla, "Zor, Th'., pjj.' 12&, 241;. 0.'' Harlez, ops c/g," pp. 155-.6. The 
seeds apparently come' from the mythiral free HvSpT which stands- in the midst, of 
Vonrukasha. See Jackson, Zot. Stu., pp. 1J8-9. . ' . * - 

. .??l,0..de. Harlez, .op, eii., p. 1-58 Phella, Zor. 27i., 'p.'182 f.’ 
is3 PhaUa.-Zor. Th., p, 133. ’ . , 

lO Yt.- 16.48. SEE, IV, latr., pp. Ixiv-v; 0. de Harlez, vO|3fCii./-- .p, 159'; 
Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 61, 95; see also Vend. 6.8, 9. 
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earth and swifter-moving.^®^ ' Like Vayu he is at once <a holy 
angel and an evil storm-demon.^®® Rama Hvastra, sometimes 
distinguished from and sometimes identified with his Hamkar, 
Vayu/®® and sometimes also associated with Mithra, is the 
genius of the enjoyment of earthly life, to whom we' owe 
the savouriness of food. By far the most interesting, how- 
ever, of the spirits of the air is Verethraghna, the Vedic 
Vrtrahan with a completely altered function.^^ He is a' 
creature of Ahura Mazdah and is the most courageous in 
courage, the most victorious in victory, the most 
gldrions in ^lory, the most favouring in favour, the best 
giver of welfare, and the most healing in health-giving 
therefore, one of the most popular national divinities of Iran 
in the Sassanian times. He is the god of victory in all fields 
a-nd is worshipped as such by the civil and the military popu- 
lation alike. He appeared to Zarathustra in ten different 
forms. In his worship the rules of extreme purity must be 
observed. The storm-association of the Vedic god has 
almost entirely disappeared from the Iranian Verethraghna 
and only faint allusions to the wind and the aspect of fertili- 
sation are to be found in the Bahram .Yasht dedicated to him. 
In fact, he appears more as the personification of the abstract 
virtue of victory (including successful defence) than as the 
victorious angel that releases the waters and makes the soil 
below fertile. 

In a mythology where the release of the celestial waters 
(on which the growth of plants and the fertility of the soil 
and indirectly, therefore,' the life of the whole human and 
animal race depend) plays' such an important ‘ part, it is no 
woiide'r that divine honours would be paid to waters. ^®^ - The 
personification depended upon* a. double association — ^their 


' ' IM'O.' de Harlez, op. eit., p.' 169.- In the Rigveda also " Vayu is- oliiefly 

the god and VSta th6 element/' — See Macdonell, Vedic Myth,, p. -81. 

155 Vend. 19.18; 10.14. 

156 C. do Harlez, op.cit,,- pp.- 168-9. 

iwphalla, Zor. Th., p. 112 f.; see esp. 0. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 169 f. and 
Qoiger, op. eit., T, Int., li; .Tackson, Zor. Stu., p. 60; Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 66, 
■ l«8Yt.- 14.8. ' - ■ 

WBeo Yb. 8a 
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origin in the celestial clouds and their manifestation in 
terrestrial. streams, lakes, etc. The close association of 
water with fertility and growth was responsible for the pre- 
ponderatingly feminine trait present in the personification of 
the waters. Ardvi Sum AnaMta was imported from abroad 
and her cnlt must have been very popular, judging by the 
graphic description of her form and the characteristic 
Iranian conception that even Ahura Mazdah had offered ob- 
lations to her.“^ She was supposed to purify the seeds of 
men and the wombs of women, to make delivery easy, to 
put milk into the mothers’ breasts and, like the other noted 
Yazatas, to grant a variety of boons, mostly temporal in 
character.^®® Her closest Vedic parallel wnuld be Sarasvat? 
but Anahita is generally considered to be the heavenly spring 
or celestial stream that descends to the seven regions of the 
world and her chariot is regarded as being drawn by four 
white chargers, which are identified with the wind, the rain, 
the cloud and the sleet — ^better still with raining, snowing, 
Failing and sleeting,^®® She was worshipped by the side of a 
river or a lake with due regard to the sanctity and purity of 
the waters, which could not be defiled in any way. Being 
holy, water was supposed never to kill any one, cases of 
drowning being ascribed to some evil spirit like Vayu (evil 
wind or destiny) the faithful were enjoined to remove 
floating corpses from the waters and thus prevent the defile- 
ment wdth infection, pollution and uncleanliness by the Druj 
Nasu, the demon of bodily decomposition.^®® It appears, 
however, that the association with maternity was responsible 


5.126-9. Benveaiste (op. eft., p. 62 i) tiiitikB fte cnlt to be of Baby- 
lonian origin, tbe ancient name of the goddess being Ardvi, 

161 C. de Hariez, op. eft., p. 168 f ; Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 137 f ; SBB, XJOII, 
p. 53. See Ts. 65 and Tt. 6. 

do Hariez, op. eft., p, 164; Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 139; Modi, Anthro- 
vohQxcal Papers, p. 153. See also Ts. 65.2 and Yt. 6.2. 

See tbe present •writer’s Saraseatl ihe Goddess of Learning in K. B. 
Pdflifll Memorial Volume. Geiger identifies ber with tbe Osns (op. eit ,1 Jnt " 
p. riv; n, p. 95, fn.n. 

Mmdnh brings tbe river down: see Yt. 6.6 and 


IVnd. 


'*»Vcnd. .'i.S. 

Jf-lena. 6. 26,41. Pej. ShSyasl La-Sheyast, Ch. n, 76 f (SBE. V, p 265 0 

04 
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for the identification of Anahita (Anaitis) with the Assjnian 
Mylitta, corresponding to the Greek Aphrodite, the Koman 
Venus and the Syrian Astarte, and this probably led to noc- 
turnal rites of a questionable character which the strict Maz- 
dayasnians sought to prevent by laying down that all offer- 
ings made to the goddess after sunset would be unacceptable 
to her and would go to feed ‘ six hundred and a thousand 
Daevas.’ 

The dominating figure of Anahita has thrown into the 
shade two other angels of the waters whose Vedic parallels 
are known. Ahurani,^^^ the female Yazata, stands for all the 
waters and roughly corresponds to the Vedic Apas, regarded 
as wives or mothers.^®® In the Iranian religion the waters 
are sometimes regarded as the wives of Ahura and also as 
mothers ; at other times Ahurani is the daughter of 
Ahura She represents all the waters — ^the sea Vouruka- 
sha and all waters upon earth, whether standing or running, 
or waters of the well, or spring-waters which perennially 
flow, or the drippings of the rains, or the irrigations o^" 
canals but she must be worshipped not only with the 
usual material and ritualistic ingredients but also with the 
Zaothras of good thought, word and deed in order that she 
may confer her varied boons (including, as is to be expected, 
manlv offspring). The other spirit is Apam Napat,^^'^ the 
male Yazata of the waters, whose name (Apam Napat) is 
familiar in the Vedas and has given to the Yasht dedicated 
to Ardvi Sura Anahita the title of Aban Yasht. He is general- 

167 Tt. 5.91, 95, 

IBSDhalla, Zor. Th., p. 141; 0. de Harlez, op. oit., p. 175. 

169 Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 85. Dannesteter compares them with gfias, 
celestial wives (see Macdonell, ibid., pp. 100, 117). 

170 Ts. 38. See, however, 0. de Harlez, op. cit., p, 176. In view of the 
fact that Ahura has nowhere a nature spouse, he suggests that Ahurani should, 
'mean ‘ sovereign.’ 

WlTs. 68. 

173 Ts. 68.8. Voumlrasha stands either for Lake Aral or for the Caspian 
Sea ac^ordme to Geieer (op. cit., H, p. 95, f.n.l). 

173 Libations cf holy water prepared with certain rites and prayers. See The 
word Znoihra vned in the Avestan Literature by A» K. Vasavawala, in Sir J. J- 
Madrcs<ia .Tub. Vol., p. 25 f. 

171 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p, 141; Jackson, Zor, Stu., p. 56; see esp, 0, do 
Harlez, op. cit., p. 165, See Tt, 19.51-2. 
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ly located inside the waters (Pahla\d tradition putting him 
iu the region ol' the Caspian Sea) and has many wives. His 
Vedic double nature — igneous (celestial fire reddening the 
clouds) and aqueous (‘ Sou of the waters ’), though not total- 
ly absent in the Avestan literature, is very faint and he has 
acquired in addition the meaning of a locality, possibly a 
hilly regicn, in the AvestaJ'® He is credited like Anahita 
herself with the making of men and furthering the prosperity 
of the Ahurian lands. 

The worshi]) of the firmament and the earth returned 
also. The sky is not only the garment of Ahura, the battle- 
field of the powers of god and evil, and the seat of celestial 
lights, but also a Yazata himself, worshipped under the 
name of along with Paradise.^^® The Earth was simi- 

larly worshipped under the name of Zfim or Zamyai and 
before they came to be looked upon as disfiguring the sym- 
metry of the Ahurian creation and destined to be levelled down 
at the Ecnovation, the mountains too received the veneration 
of men, the two most important ones being Ushi-dhau Ushi- 
darena or Oshdashtar (the giver and keeper of understand- 
ing), the seat of holy hai)piness, and Hara Berezaiti, between 
two ridges of which was stretched the fateful Bridge of the 
Separator It is difficult to understand why in addition to 
Ai'maiti another spirit of the earth would be needed unless 
we suppose that the interest was not to provide a guardian 
spirit but to revive the animistic cult. Exactly for the same 


ns c. do Harlcz, op. cit,, p. 166. 

nSDhalk, 2or. Th., p. 128; see esp. C. de Harlez, op. cit., 174. The sky 
■was regarded as a solid spherical band. 

m Dholla, Zor, Th., p. 142; 0. do Harlez, op, cit., p. 174. 
ns See Tt. 19.1 f for an enumeration of the high places kno'wn to the later 
Avesta. The number ■was fixed at 2244. See SEE. XXm, p. 289^ See also 
Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 214; C. de Harlez, op. c:t., p. 218; also Casartelli, op. cit., 
p. 111. Hara Berezaiti stood in the very centre of Airyana Yaeja, the first among 
the lands created by Mazda. — See I. J. S. Taraporewala, The Religion of Zarathush- 
tra, p. 5. Geiger thinks ‘ Hara-berzati to have been more than a local name ’ 
(i.e,, not merely the Alburz but high mountains in general) and Aryana'-vaifa to 
be only a semi-mythical land and, if real, to be located in Upper Ferghanah. 
Usbidban TJshidarena (sometimes regarded as one mountain and sometimes as two) 
has been identified with Kuh-i Khwaja, * Mountain of ' the Master,’ the table-land 
of Seistan. (See Jackson, Zor. St., p. 184; Geiger, op. cit., H, pp. 93, 101-07).' 
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reason Atar was needed in addition to Asha ^^ahishta and the 
different gods of the waters in addition to Haurvatat. Exact- 
ly for a similar reason too, Ameretat failed to satisfy the reli- 
gious need of a god of the plant- world and Yohu Manah that 
of a god of the animal world; the people wanted not a 
guardian but a god. Hence the worship of ‘ ‘ growing plants 
and forest trees ” returned dm'ing the counter-reformation 
although the constant epithet ‘ created by Ahm’a Mazdah ’ 
served to hide the retmm of the animistic belief. The ex* 
panded litm’gj^ demanded veneration for vegetation in con- 
nection with three major items — ^the Baresman, the sacred 
twig, the Haoma, the sacred drink, and the Draonah (cake 
or wafer-bread), the consecrated food, just as the Vedic rites 
demanded Barhis,^®° Soma and Purodasa, and in both it is 
the sacred drink (Soma = Haoma) that assumed the most 
important position and became indispensable in certain types 
of worship (Yajna=Izashne or Yasna).^®^ 

The later Parsi distinction between the white or celes- 
tial H a 0711 a , made from the mythical Gfaokerena CGrokard) 
tree belonging to the domain of Ameretat and, therefore, ap- 
propriately enough, regarded as the som’ce of the ambrosia that 
will confer immortality at the Eesurrection, and the yellow 
or terrestrial Haoma, which is responsible for force, bodily 
vigom*, cine of corporal ailments, and fertility, does not occm* 
in the Avesta. The personification, again, is imperfect and 
the writers slip unconsciously from the sense of the angel per- 
sonifying its virtues to that of the physical plant itself 

179 See Tt. 71.9. Por tlie oft-quoted panegyric on cultivation wldcli drives 
avray demons, see Vend. 3.23 f. (See G. F. Moore, His. of Bel., I, p. 395). Soder- 
blom is of opinion that Zarathushtra himself refers not to the destruction of 
crops hut to that of pasture (op. cit., p. 226). 

180 See Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 154. 

181 There is this important difference that “the Parsis do not sacrifice to 
the fire, but the Haoma as "well as the consecrated jDorun-bread are partaken of by 
the priests present during the ceremony ” (see Zaota by Prof. K. G. Geldner in 
Sanjana Comm. Vol., p. 279). 

183 See Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 119-122; C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 168; Jackson, 
ZoT. Stu., p. 62; EEB. vi. 506 f; see esp. Casartelli, op. cit., p. 121 f; Spierjel 
Memorial Volume, pp. 1-11, art. The Homa Tree and the Ten Ear-fish of the 
Bundahishn, and pp. 174-180, art. The H6m Yasht and " The Bacchac " of 
Euripides : a contrast. 
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Thus, a description of the habitat and physical properties of 
the earthly plant mingles with that of the supernatural 
qualities and magical virtues of the celestial plant, and in 
the same breath its exhilarating effect on the body and its 
moral influence on the soul are delineated. A story in the 
Pauranic pattern describes how the angel Haoma appeared 
to Zarathustra in a vision and by narrating the gifts in his 
power (mostly the gifts of noble sons) persuaded him to in- 
troduce hig worship in Iran.^®^ We have already referred to 
the myth of the Pravashi of the Prophet being conveyed to 
earth in a stem of the Haoma plant. As in the Vedas, 
Haoma' s power to improve body, mind, morals and soul is 
described in extravagant terms, and we are told that 
‘ heaven, health, long life, power to contend against evils, 
victory against enemies, and forew'arnings against coming 
dangers from thieves, murderers and plunderers’ are given 
by Haoma when properly worshipped but that the sinful and 
the malicious are cursed by him and not granted their wishes. 
It is very likely that, as in India in later times, the identity 
of the plant was lost among migTating tribes and a non-in- 
toxicating substitute was used. As Moulton observes,^®^ “ In 
the period of the Yashts, which seems to have been the age 

of the kings, Haoma reappears in all his glory But we 

gather chat the Iranian Bacchus has in the interval signed 
the pledge. There is no suggestion of alcohol, and Haoma 
15 a ma^cal, mystical drink which to all appearance is harm- 
less enough, whether it bestowed immortahty or no.’’ There 
must have been a good deal of * secondary elaboration ’ in 
Iran after the Aryan tradition was partially lost because we 
find that the word Haoma began to be used in a variety of 
senses, including that of a prophetic precursor of Zarathus- 
tra in Mazdayasnian religion.^®® 

Apparently also, for the cattle the guardianship of Vohii 
Manah did not sufi&ce ; nor even Geusli TasJian and Geiisli 


9 . 

iWMoalton, Ear, Zor., pp. 72-3. 

l»See BBE. xi. 506, art. HAOMA; Modi, ttel, Ger. and Cus. of the Parsis, 
p 300 f; AntJnopological Papers, p. 225. 
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Urvan,^^^ either because the former was too closely identified 
with Ahura Mazdah and the latter too helpless himself to be 
a helper or because the animistic cult required a veneration 
of the animals themselves. So Drmspd becomes the per- 
sonified animal creation anci has a Yasht dedicated to her. 
She looks after the health of the flocks and thereby maintains 
the people in comfort (whence she is called the maintainer). 
But as cattle constituted wealth in those days, she was 
credited with giving the same boons as the genius of Plenty 
(Ashi Vanghuhi).^®® Still, the older figures did not disappear 
altogether and sacrifices to Geush Urvan were enjoined.^®’ 
Reference has already been made to the extensive cult of the 
Fmvashis which had apparently its origin in the deifica- 
tion of ancestors and which was subsequently expanded and 
sublimated and ceased to be the worship of the spirits of 
men. Though Iran had many a legend about heroes it does 
not appear that she paid any divine honours to them, with 
the exception of Zoroaster who received a kind of deification 
in later times and was accordingly worshipped as the 
head of the earthly Yazatas and whose seeds were supposed 
to be preserved miraculously in the Kansaoya Lake till the 
three millennial prophets would be born successively in the 
wombs of three maidens. may be added that Space and 
Time, that play not an inconsiderable part in the cosmic 
drama, were also personified, but because of their abstract 
nature they were not ofiicially included within the class of 
angels. Zervan Akamna (Eternity or Boundless Time) and 
Zervan Daregho-Khvadhdta (Sovereign Time of Long Dura- 


186 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 125. 

181 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 125; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 68; 0. do Harlez, 

op. cit., p. 198. 

188 See Dlialla, Zor. Th., p. 125. 
l89J6id., p. 126. 

190 See Jackson, Zor. St., p. 59. 

191 See Soderblom, op. cit., p. 229. 

192 Por the advent of the millennial prophets, see West’s . introduction in 
SBE, V, p. Ivf; also Ch. XXX of the Bvndahish (p. 120 f.); .Jackson, Zor. St., 
p. 2S5. 
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tion) as also Thwasha KIwadMta (Sovereign Space) are in- 
voked along with the Yazatas.^®® 

Thus we see that nature-religion ha^i its full vengeance 
on the Zoroastrian reform inasmuch as the worship of the 
departmental deities, which is such a familiar feature of tlif? 
Vedic religion, returned with its rituals and its festivals, not 
as an allegory or a mere figiue of speech but as an earnest 
cult.^^ To quote C. de Harlez “As the Mazdaean 
theories postulate that the stmggle between the good and 
the evil principle is not only a struggle in the world of moral- 
ity but is also a stmggle relatively traceable in things non- 
moral and physical, it follows that the duty of the Mazdaean 
is to pay honour to the whole creation of Ahura Mazda and 
to work for its development and its triumph, by making of 
it a cult. Consequently the prayers of the Avesta, the hom- 
age of the faithful, are frequently addressed to human souls 
in the first place, and then to the souls of animals, to the 
vegetable kingdom, to the springs, to the waters, to rivers, 
to the earth and mountains and fields, to the wind, to the 
visible sky, to the stars, to the invisible heavens and all its 
parts. ’ ’ The whole thing was given a Zoroastrian veneer by as- 
cribing the origin of the revived polytheism to Zoroaster him- 
self or by the conceit that the departmental deities were the 
sons or daughters or wives or creatures of A burg Mazdah fal- 
though that was partially nullified by picturing Ahura Mazdah 
as worshipping at least some of them) or the auxiliaries of the 
various Amesha Spentas or by invest'ng these spirits with 
ethical qualities in keeping with the main tenets of Zoroas- 
trianism. In its various transformations the Iranian reli- 
gion never for a moment let go its sheet-anchor that the gods 
were moral as well as beneficent and that their aid could not 
be expected in the execution of wicked intentions by malefi- 
cent minds, human or supernatural. The long list of evil 


• iSSDlialla, Xor. Th., p. ISO; Jackson, Zor. SUi., pp. 64, 111 (it is in the 
phenomenal time of the long period that the \rorld’s hisforv of 12.000 vears takes 
place); C. de Harlez, op. eit., pp. 220, 132. See esp. Casartelli, op. cif., pp. lO-I. 

IM Sec C. de Harlez. op. cif., p. 177. 

•ISSIbid., p. 178. 
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spirits and the similarity of some of the names with Vedic 
titles prove that popular superstitions about the invisible phy- 
sical and moral enemies of man were not forgotten during 
t-lie counter-reformation ; but the people always treated them 
as evils to be fought and conquered and never as powers to 
be propitiated or bought off by apotropaic rites. 

But Iran did not surrender completely to the tempta- 
tion of worshipping the powers of nature. Side by side with 
the development of nature-worship there went on a deepen- 
ing of the consciousness of certain spiritual conditions of 
religion and favourable %ture destiny, and this led to the 
personification of certain abstract virtues after the model of 
the Amesha Spentas. To begin with the most worldly. 
Parendi,^^ in her rapidly moving chariot and personifying 
bodily activity and mental alertness, became traditionally 
associated, like the Vedic Puramdhi, with buried treasure 
and was therefore rightly made a companion of Mithra, the 
lord of wide pastures, on the one hand, and of A.shi VanghuhT. 
the spirit of plenty, on the other. Adoration is also paid to 
Shavo and SaoM,^^^ the angels of utility and welfare, to Air- 
Yaman,^^^ the genius of health, and to Rama Hvdstra, the 
genius of the joys of life,^.”® and practically every important 
Yazata is credited with the gift of temporal blessing in addi- 
tion to spiritual advancement. Ashi Vangh'iiM,^^^ the 
guardian of earthly riches, is by far the most important angel 
belonging to this group and takes the place of LaksmI, the 
Hindu goddess of wealth, in Parsi eyes ; but in the Gathas 
she represents sanctity and this association is not lost in later 
literature. She represents in essence “ the happiness 
which is the reward of virtue, of obedience to the law,” i.e., 
spiritual riches and intellectual gifts. So she is at once the 

196 See Jackson, Zor. Stu., Oh. VI. The Legions of Hell, p. 67 f. ; C. de 
Harlez, op. cit., p. 199 f; Dhalla, Zor. Th., Ohs. XVIII, XXX. 

191 C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 167; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 124. 

199 C. de Harlez, op. cit., pp. 182, 187; Jackson, Zor. Stii.. p. 63; Siroz'ih 
1.3; Tfc. 12.4; 13.42. 

199 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 119. 

srojbfd., p. 114. 

2910. do Harlez, op. cit., p, 183; Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 43. 122; Tt. 17 
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angel of plenty and the angel of piety, and Daena, the 
spirit of religion, is her sister.^ She is rich in all sorts of 
desirable things, but her gifts are reseiTed for a household 
where the youths and maidens marry in time and the sanctity 
of the obligations of married life is scrupulously main- 
tained.^^ She comes with all sorts of flocks, with all victory, 
with all intelligence, with all glory and with virtuous off- 
spring ; but she expects her temporal gifts to be shared with 
the deserving and the needy — " let Ashi, with fulness of 
welfare, follow the man who gladdens the faithful with his 
gifts.’*^* Her ])iclurc is jiowcrfully drawn and the prayer tc? 
her is fervent and lifted above all sordid selfishness bv asso- 

a' 

ciating her with all orders of spiritual beings from Ahura 
‘\razdah downwards. We see, therefore, that all lawful gain 
was encouraged and peojflc were taught to welcome and ap- 
preciate the good things of the world provided by God. 

It was a good idea to as.sociate Spenta Armaiti with Ashi 
Vanghuhi, on the one hand, and vinth Rata., on the other.'®’ 
Poverty is responsible for so much evil not only in personal 
lives but also in social relations that the faithful are enjoined 
to adore Batfi, the genius of charity, “ with the eyes of love,” 
.so that miserliness and selfish greed may not take possession 
of their soul. Any good that is within one’s power to give 
should be given with grace. Thus, ” if one of the faith ap- 
proaches another, seeking goods, or a wife, or knowdedge, the 
man of means should help him with goods, he should arrange 
for the marriage of this poor co-religionist, he should pay 
for his instruction in religious matters.” And the whole 
world know^s how^ faithfully the Parsis have kept this pres- 
cription of their religion. 

JWDhalla, Zor. Th., p. 101.- 

2® In later Persian literature (€.g.,'Sad Dar) the importance of leaving a son, 
natoral or adopted, was as much emphasised as in Hindn Dharma Sastras. (See 
Pavry, The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 109-10. He refers to 
Ts. 62.5; Tt. 13.134.) 

2MTt. 18.4-5. 

205 Tt. 17.16. Sirozah 1.5; n.6; Dhalla, Zor. Tlu, p. 114; Moulton, Tr. 
Mag., p. 115. 

soSDhaUai Zor. Th., p. 115. 

65 
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The national trait so early noted by Herodotus, viz., re- 
gard for truth, had a number of angels corresponding to its 
various nuances of meaning. Reference has already been 
made to Mithm, the presiding genius of contracts, compacts 
■nnl truthful dealings between individuals and also between 
nations : a violator of agreements was a Mithro-druj , deceiver 
of Mithra. Natm’ally associated with him is Rashnu,^ 
called ‘ the most just ’ (razishta), as the presiding genius of 
justice, for the violation of undertakings is the flouting of 
justice also. His vision encompasses all objects, celestial 
and terrestrial, and he is always present in ordeals, when in- 
voked, to see that strict justice is done to a suspect. Thieves 
and disturbers of peace have most to dread from him. During 
the Pahlavi period, when eschatological interest increased in 
importance, Rashnu (Rashn) as the genius of justice was de- 
picted as holding the golden scales in which the good and evil 
deeds of souls are weighed.^® As the genius of truth, Rashnu 
has a female associate with the same function, namely, 
Arshtdi who personifies rectitude and is the guide of celes- 
tial and terrestrial beings. A variant of that name is Rasans- 
tdt who is invited along with Eretlie, another minor female 
angel of rectitude.^ Closely related to Mithra as the god of 
war is Aklishti, the spirit of peace. Appropriately enough, 


207 See Tt. 11.3; " The word of truth is the fighter that is the best of all 
fiend-smiters.” 

208 i)halla, Zor. Th,, pp. Ill, 240; C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 181. 

209 See Pavry, op. cit., pp. 67, 82, 89; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 79. to Datastan- 
i-Denik there are four takers of accouut — (1) Vohuman takes account of deeds 
thrice every day ; (2) Mihr takes account of all promises kept or broken ; (3) Rashnu 
(and Srosh) reckons the deeds of the departed; (4) Oharmazd takes account of all 
things by his omniscience at the time of the Resurrection (see Ravry, op. cit., 
pp. 89-90). 

It is interesting to note that “some of the Rabbis even taught that 
righteousness and wickedness were determined by the excess ‘ of good over evil ac- 
tions. A balance of one good deed, they held, was sufficient to make a man 
righteous." See Lindsay Dewar, Imagination and Religion, p. 66.. 

210 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 112 ; C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. T82; Jackson, Zor. Stu., 
p. 61. Dhalla makes Arshtat out to be a female angel while C. de Harlez (Eng. 
Tr.) uses the term as masculine. Arshtat is one of Rashnu ’s company at the 
Chinvat Bridge in Pahlavi literature. See Pavry, op. cit., p. 85;- Dhalla, Zor. 
Th., p. 177. 

2U Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 112; 0. do Harlez, op. cit., p. 182. 
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sliu is associated also with Vohii J^Ianah, good mind, and 
Khraiu, vrorldly wisdom (or Chisti, religious wisdom) for 
peace can come only out of a peaceful attitude of mind and 
an intelligent (and religious) conviction about the futility oi 
strife and discord. 

The remaining i)ersonilica lions are connected with the 
jMazdayasnian religion itself in its twofold aspect of faith and 
practice. Sraosha (Srosli)"*^ as a personified abstraction comes 
down from Gatiiic limes and is, as Dhalla remarks, “ one of 
the few angels whose prominence increases with the lapse of 
time.” He is Ahura’s own, the personification of obedience 
to the Mazdayasnian law — ” the priest-divinity who acts as 
an embodiment of the divine service ” and prompts men to 
pay heed to the message of goodness. He is the Gabriel of 
the Zoroastrian religion and communicates to man Divine 
wishes and orders. His later development into an assessor of 
the deeds of men along with Mithra and Eashnu is fore- 
shadowed in the Gathas and becomes complete in the 
Pahlavi period when he becomes the escort of the individual 
soul across the Chinvat Bridge. Special ceremonies are 
performed in his honour during the fii-st thi’ee days and nights 
, after death, when, the departed soul is to take the three fateful 
steps towards heaven or hell,^^® in order to seem’e his help at 
that time in warding off the demons and also later on at the 
seat of Judgment — ^in fact, a man may have the ceremonies 
in honour of Sraosha performed in his life-time (the Zindeh- 

SKDliaUa, Zot. Th., p. 115; Jackson, Zot. Stu., p. 63. 

2i3Dballa, Zor. Th., pp. 41, 101, 238; Modi, Rel. Cer. and Cus^ of the Parsus, 
p. 4341; also pp, 77-8; Paviy, op, cit., p. 68; C. de Harlez, op. cii., p. 179; Tb. 
57; Yt. 11; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 80. See esp. Madan, op. cit., p. 341 and esp. 
p. 64 (he thinks that Sraosba stands not lor obedience but for kno^rledge or in- 
spiration). 

Camoy, in BEE. ix. 569, points out the resemblance between the Assy- 
rian god Shamash, accompanied in his capacity as the god of law by two divinised 
abstractions— Kettu, ‘ justice,’ and Mesbaru, ‘ rectitude,’ and the Zoroastrian 
Mithra, accompanied by Basbnu, ' justice,’ and Sraosba, ‘ discipline,’ ‘ rectitude,’ 
and also Auramazda ol the Bebistan inscription proceeding with justice and 
equity. 

215 See Modi, Bel. Cer. and Cue. of the Parsis, p. 436, for the Sracsb cere- 
monies; also Pavry, op. cit., pp. 10, 103-04. 

*16 Sec Pavry; op. cit., p. 15. 
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ravan ceremony) lest they should not be duly performed for 
some reason or other after his death. Sraosha has not en- 
joyed sleep since the time when the two Spirits made the 
world, namely, the good Spirit and the evil One,^^® and with 
spells which form his very body (tanumanthra) and his 
weapons he fights the fiendish Druj and guards the world 
after sunset, against Aeshma who is iniquity incarnate (pesho- 
tanus) and other emissaries of evil who prevent men from 
performing their religious duties, by coming down thrice 
during the day and thrice during the night. But inasmuch 
as religion does not thrive on obedience alone, a second 
Yazata, Ghisti (or Chista),^® personifies religious wisdom. 
She wears the white garment of purity or holiness and is in- 
voked to bestow clearest vision. She is a companion of Ba- 
sanstat, the angel of equity, presumably because profession of 
religion and upright dealing must go hand in hand ; and also 
of Daena, the genius of the Holy Mazdayasnian Law,®®° pos- 
.‘iibly because faith gives rise to knowledge, as the Bhagavad- 
glta and St. Augustine have also affirmed. Daena represents, 
however, not only the objective system of beliefs but also the 
religion as lived — the good or bad religious conscience or the 
reflection of the inner being of a departed soul.“^ It is this 
second meaning that becomes prominent in connection with 
eschatological speculations and Daena is conceived as coming 
to greet a soul (either before or after the Judgment)®®® in the 
form of a lovely maiden in the case of a good man and in that 
of a hideous hag in the case of a wicked one. 

Beligion as a system of formulae and incantations gave 
rise to another set of personifications, the most important of 


2W Modi, J?eZ. Cer, and Cvs. of the Par sis, p. 444 f ; Pavry, op. cii., p. 18.. 

218 Yt. 11.2; Tb. 57.17. 

219 Dhalla, Zor. Th„ p. 101. 

220 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 101; 0. de Harlez, op. ciU, p. 186; Casartelli, op. cit., 
p. 82; Jackson, Zor. St., p. 146, f.n. 8. 

221 Ys. 46.11. See Pavry, op. cit., Ohs. IV-VI, esp. p. 28. 

222 There is a difference of opinion abont tho exact time when the . Daena 
meets the soul. — See Pavry, op. cit., pp. 37, 39, 44. The most wicked acts nit 
burning the dead, idol-worship, causing oppression and cutting down trees. See 
Hadhokht Nask, 13, quoted by Pavry in op. cit., p. 35 (with footnotes). 
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rrhicli \Yas Manthra (or Mathra) Spenta (Mahraspaiid)^* who 
was invoked with the Law of Zaratlmstra, the good Law of 
ilic worsliippcrs of Viazdali, and llie long-traditional Teacliiug 
and Wisdom, both spiritual and secular. He is the lord of 
Holy Spells and specially prevails against the demons, whence 
iic is the most potent help of a jMazdaean in distress. Did not 
Zaratlmstra himself smite Angra Mainyu with the Almna 
Vairija, “ as strong a weapon as a stone big as a house?” ^ 
Is not a correct recitation of it with proper intonation worth 
the chanting of a hundred Gathas? The soul of Ahura 
Mazdah is the Mathra Spenta which was pronounced bj him 
before anything else was, and given to the Prophet in bound- 
less lirac.“® There arc other spells too,“^ the most potent of 
them being the Ainiaman lahya (which smites all manners of 
disease and death, being associated with Airyaman who heals 
with holy spells),^ the Afthcm Vohu (which is associated 
with Asha and is so e.flicacious when uttered at the time of 
death)“’ and the Yciujhc Hoiam prayer."^ The praises bes- 


551 Dhalln, '/.or. fh., p. 116; C. do Harlez, op. c»t., p. 18-i, 

55‘ Yl. 17.20 describes Ai*lm V.nhishta (Asliem Vohu) os behaving like nie’t- 
inp bras<i ; Vend. 10,0 ^nlo o'bcr weapons arc the Bocred mortar, tbo snered cup and 
Ibo Ilaomn). See .Ubo Bund. 1.8, about the progressive effect of the Honover on 
Angra Mninyii tSBE. V, jt. .S). See also Modi, Pd. Ccr. ami Ctis. of the Parsis, 
p. 311 f; Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p. 77; Dballa, Zor. Th., p. 173, 

555 Ye, 10,5. Tlic 21 books {nashs) of the ancient Aveston literature are 
said to have corresponded to the 21 words of tbo Abunavar. 

556 Yb. 10.3, -1 ; Vend. 10.0. 

5ir For tbc holy prayers, see Visparad, 1. See SBE. IV, p. Ixxviii; Hang, 
op, ext., p. 141. 

55* Dbnlla, Zor, Th., p. 110. Tbo prayer bas been translated thns : '* May 
tbo vow-fulfilling Airyaman come here, for tbo men and women of Zarathnshtra 
to rejoice, for Vohumnno to rejoice; with Ibc desirable row'ard that Beligion de- 
scr^’cs. I solicit for holiness that boon that is vouchsafed by Ahura," — Darmes- 
teter, quoted by hloulton in Tr, Mag., p. 01, n.l. For Mills’ translation, see SBE, 
XXXI, Ys. LIV, p. 293. See Yl. 3.5. 

555 Yb. 27.14. Modi, Pd. Ccr. niirf Cus. of the Parsis, p. 348. The prayer has 
been translated thus : " Holiness is tbo best of all good. Well is it for it, well is 
it for tbat holiness which is perfcc'.ion of holiness ” (Moulton, Tr. Mag., p, 91, 
n.G), or, " Piety is the best good and happiness. Happiness to him who is pious 
for the best piety " (Modi, op. cit., p. 849). 

230 Ts. 4.20 (SBE, XXXI, p. 218). The prayer has been translated thus; 

" Ahura Mazda knows (lit., is the knower of), who among the living is tho best 
in prayer through righteousness (i.c., says his prayer in the best way possible by 
observing asha, i.c,, rigblconsness). W'e praise them (those recognised as above 
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towed on the different prayers and the recital of benefits to 
be derived from repeating them on different occasions and in 
different quantities show that the Iranian religion ran 
dangerously near the view that magical efficacies pertain to 
the repetition of sacred texts ; and even if it did 
not go to the length of the Brahmana position that 
the gods could be coerced into beneficence by suitable 
incantations, it did not fall far below the conception 
of automatic reward of sacred recitals and of the 
coercion of demons by magical formulae. Apparently, it 
was felt difficult to limit personification to the sacred man- 
thras alone, for in due time the different parts of the Avesta 
were offered sacrifices, especially the five G-athas which 
came to be set over the five divisions of the day.“^ It does 
not appear that the system of “ disciplinary and judicial in- 
junctions ’ ’ (Ddtem) was personified but sacrifices were 
nevertheless offered to almost everything connected with the 
ritual ordei\^“ Thus, Benediction upon the righteous be- 
comes the yazata Dahmd Afriti (Dahman Afrin)“® and Male- 
diction upon the unrighteous takes the form of the angel 
Ddmoish UjJamana,^^ and, appropriately enough, the one 
comes in the shape of a camel while her counterpart takes 
the form of a ferocious boar.^*® Zoroastrianism included 
within its creed uncompromising hostility towards the wicked, 
the infidel and the apostate ; hence ‘ ‘ the redoubted and swift 
Curse of the wise ’ ’ was a part of the Mazdayasnian religion. 


by Ahura Mazda) whether male or female ” (Modi, Rel. Cer. and Cus. of the Parsis, 
p. 349). See also Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 91, n.2; SBE. XXXI, p. 218. (Ys. 7.27). 

231 Modi, Bel. Cer. and Cus. of the Parsis, p. 340 f. 

232 G-. F. Moore, His. of Eel., I, pp. 390, 393. 

233 SBE, XXXI, p. 379 f (esp. p. 382 — Gah II.5). See Moulton, Tr. Mag., 
p. 60. It has been suggested that the five Muslim daily prayers were taken over 
from the Persian practice of prayers at the five Gahs. 

234 Datem is often invoked but does not seem to be personified. See 0. de 
Harlez, op. cit., p. 185. 

235 Gah TTT-fi. 

236 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 118. Por the various Afrins, see Modi, Rel. Cer, and 
Cus. of the Parsis, p. 387 f. 

237 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 118. 

238 Vis, 1.7; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 118. 
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The later literature gives us not only an extended pan- 
theon but also an extensive description of ‘ the legions of 
hell ’ which it was the duty of the faithful to beware of 
and resist. Many of these are similar to Vedic malevolent 
spirits, but some Vedic gods also figure as demons in Iranian 
religion. Some of these evil spirits were genuine revivals 
from ancient superstitions and represented a class of object- 
ive beings — ‘ malevolent powers and evil personages,’ as 
Jackson calls them.^® Some again were mythical monsters 
or impersonations of witchcraft or of the evil forces of natiue 
that destroy the fruits of human labour or endanger humar 
life and property. The Eivayats give us some idea of the 
popular formulae of spell to withstand the hostile forces that 
threaten man’s life and happiness from outside. But the 
spiritual character of the Zoroastrian religion can be 
indirectly brought out by enumerating the evil spirits 
that were supposed to sap the foundations of religion 
in the inner being of the faithful themselves.^® The 
most formidable demons belong to human nature 
itself. They are Alia Manah, vile thoughts, hidra 
(or Andra), apostasy, Smiru or Saurva (the Brahmanic 
Sarva), misgovemment, anarchy and drunkenness, Naon- 
qhaUhya (Vedic Nasatya),®^^ later identified with Taromaifi, 
pride, presumption, disobedience, insubordination, contempt, 
heresy, and Aeslima, wrath, fury, rapine and outrage (special- 
ly in relation to cattle) ; also the falsely spoken word (Draoga 
Mithaokhfa) , malice, envy, jealousy (Araska), lust (Varevo), 
untimely sleep, lethargy, (BnslmanstS) , stinginess, miserli- 
ness and hoarding (Arditi, Piish), luxm-y (AH), greed (Azj), 
incredulity (Ereslii), lying, deceit, untruth (Driij, Arast, 
Daiwi Daeva), slander and gossip (Spazga), revenge, spite 

239 Jackson, Zot. Stu., Ch. VI; Blialla, Zor. Th., Ohs. VI, XVIII, 
XXX; C. de Harlez, op. cit., p. 199 f; Gasartelli, op. n't,, p. 88 f. 

2 « Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 103. 

Stt See nhalla, Zor. Th., p. 309. 

2« See Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 8o f. 

2^3 The other two arch-demons are Tanm (or Tanrvi) and Zairicha, who 
represent htmger and thirst (or demons that generate and apply pmson to kiU 
plants and animals) — ^the two potent hodily causes of religions inattention. 
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(Kasvi Daeva), beggary, poverty {Driwi Daeva), debauchery 
(Jahi), drunkenness (Kunda), murder {Khru, Khrdighni) . 
discord (Anakhshti), disobedience (AsrUshti), and idolatry 
(Khnanthaiti) . As Jackson remarks, “ Only the hosts of 
angels and the watchfulness of man hold in check the hordes 
of Ahriman, his demons and fiends. Any lapse from the path 
of righteousness, any act of wrongdoing or carelessness, any 
neglect of goodness or lack of attention to the prescribed mode 
of living places man in the power of some demon or of some 
other evil force which constantly lurks ready to take posses- 
sion of him and to destroy his body and his soul.” ” This 
conception of life as a war with the demons,” rightly observes 
G. F. Moore, ” gives its peculiar colour to the religion, 
morals and customs. In many particulars these resemble the 
lower religions in which self-defence against evil spirits is 
the principal feature ; but the central theistic and ethical 
ideas give them a different significance.” Much of the peni- 
tential and purificatory literature, however, owes its origin 
to the dread of being the victim of this or that demon. 

Plutarch, in his list of Persian gods, mentions Ahlu’a 
Mazdah, Milhra, the six gods (Amesha Spentas) originally 
created by Ahura Mazdah, Sirius (Tishtrya) and other stars, 
as also twenty-four other gods created subsequently by Ahura 
Mazdah — an enumeration which gives thirty- three gods,“® a 
number familiar to us in Vedic literature. The method of 
invoking the several spirits bordered closely upon polytheism 
as the Amesha Spentas, the Yazatas and the Fravashis 
were directly approached for boons within their - own 
jurisdiction. What, then, was the distinction between 
Vedic polytheism and Persian polytheism? We have al- 
ready seen that, excepting a few rare lapses on the part of 
Tndra, the Vedic gods always act together and the jealousy. 

2^1 Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 108. See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 309, for the •virtues 
ascribed to the incantations of Pazand and Persian ntrangs (formulae of spell). 

2^5 G-. F. Moore, His. of Reh, I, p. 387. 

2W Omitting the other stars. For the quotation from Plutarch, see Haug, 
Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 9 (Mithra is not specifically! mentioned but 
Ahura Mazdah is supposed to have sprung out of the purest light). But see Tasna 
1. where the thirty-three ratus or chiefs are mentioned (see Haug, op. cit., p. 276). 
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rivalry and conflict of.the;gods are genei'aliy nnknown in InfJia 
till -we come doxvn to the time of the sectarian religions. The 
same was the case in Persian religion, for barring a casual 
complaint by this or that spirit that men are partial to other 
angels in the frequency of their worship, we do not hear of gcds 
squabbling or fighting among themselves. There is, how^- 
ever, one important distinction between Hinduism and Par- 
sism : Hinduism never succeeded in establishing a single 
supreme god like Ahura Mazdah and hence different sects 
claimed different gods as supreme. Zervan Akarana is the 
only Being who ever contested seriously with Mazdah for the 
headship of the Iranian pantheon, but it does not appear that 
he ever became for long a living force to the people at large. ^ 
The Tazatas whom Ahura Mazdah is represented in the 
Yaslits as worshipping were never meant to be regarded as 
occupying a position superior or even equal to that of Ahura 
Mazdah, and none except Mithra. the god of the older Aryan 
solar cult, ever attained any important position even outside 
the Iranian church or set up a rival sect to that of Ahura 
Mazdah. The writers had always the consciousness that in 
the last resort the angels and archangels were subordinate 
to and even creatures of Ahma Mazdah, and in the same 
piece of composition would occur the expressions that Maz- 
dah (sometimes himself regarded as a Tnzata)- worships a 
pa'rticulnr Tazata and that he is the latter’s creator or father 
or that he is one of the Amesha Spentas and that he is their 
creator,"'® Brahmanic India did evolve the idea of a unitary 
principle of existence, namely. Brahman, but this was 
conceived not in theistic but in pantheistic terms : 
and- while India chose to he philosophical, . not only 
in her Brahmanism but also in her Jainism and 
Buddhism, Persia preferred to be religious. Being prac- 
tically free, even in its later forms, from idolatiy, Zoroas- 
trianism did not turn the revived departmental deities - into 
local gods of this or that city as was done by Egypt, Babylon 

247 Sse Ca'sartcHi, op. cif., p. 12 f* 

248 See 0. do Harlez. op. ciL, pp. 133-6. 13S, 147. 
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or even Greece. While probably local emphasis upon this or 
that aspect could not be entirely avoided, the religion was 
common to the whole population and there was a single body 
of scriptures, binding upon' the entire religious community. 
It is only in Dahistan, a 17th centiny work composed in India, 
that we have as many as fourteen Zoroastrian sects men- 
tioned but orthodox Parsis disavow the genuineness of 
their differences as also any distinction dra-wn by that work 
between exoteric and esoteric religion (the latter being really 
a mixture of Greek metaphysics through its Arabic version, 
Hindu Yoga and Persian Sufism). 

What, in spite of the revival of nature worship, the reli- 
gion of the later A vesta was, can be made out if we consult 
the catalogue of divine names which the pious Zoroastrian was 
taught to recite and meditate upon. In the Ormuzd Yasht 
occur two such lists, probably compiled at different times and 
then put together in one place, which prove that the multipli- 
cation of good spirits was never intended to detract from the 
majesty of Ahura Mazdah.^^ The first list gives the follow- 
ing twenty names : — ^the One to be questioned. Herd-giver, 
the Strong One, Perfect Holiness (Asha Vahishta), All Maz- 
dah-made Asha-born Good, Understanding, the Understand- 
ing One, Intelligence, the Intelligent One, Holiness (Weal or 
Beneficence), the Holy One,^^ the Loid (Ahura), Mightiest', 
Beyond reach of enmity (He in whom there is no harin'! ,‘ the 
Unconquerable One, Mindful of desert; the All-seeing One, 
the Healer, the Creator, the Wise One (Mazdah). The 
second list is longer and the reader will at once notice how, 
as in the names of Allah, a quality is reinforced by the use 
of stronger language. The names given are — ^Protector, 
Creator, Maintainer, TCnower, Holiest Spirit (Beneficent 


Msnhalla, Zor. Th., p. 312. 

230 n>W., p. 316. 

251 See Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 95; also Casartelli, op. cit.. p. 21 f. Of. Tasna 
1.1. See Geiger, op. eit., I, Tnt., xxv f. 

*52 These three pairs declare that Holiness and Intelligence are not only the 
qualities but also the essence of Go3 — the nearest approximation to the Vedantio 
idea that Brahman is consciousness (qualified by the theistio idea of Zoroas- 
trianism that God is also personal). 
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Spirit), Best Healer, Priest, Best Priest, the Lord (Ahura), 
Wise (!Mazdah), RiglUeous (Holy), Most Righteous (Most 
Holy), Glorious, Most Glorious, Wide-seeing, Widest-seeing, 
Far-seeing, Farthest-seeing, Watcher (Keeper), Tracker 
(Well-^Yisllcr), Creator, Protector, Maintainor, "Knower, Best 
Knower, Prosperity-proflucer (Cattle-owner), Word of Pros- 
perity (Word of the Cattle-owner), Desiring Dominion (King 
who rules at his will), !Most Desiring Dominion (King who 
rules most at his will), ^Mild of Dominion (Liberal King), 
Most ^fild of Dominion (j\Iost Liberal King), Who cannot 
deceive. Free from deceit (Who cannot be deceived), Keeper, 
Destroyer of malice. Conqueror at one stroke, All-conqueror, 
All-Creator (Shaper of everything), All-blessing (All-weal), 
Wide-blessing (Full Weal). Blessed (Master of Weal), Of 
mighty benefus (Who can benelit ai bis wish). Of mighty 
benelicence (Who can best beneiit at bis wish),^^ Powerful 
; Energetic), iMost Powerful Holiness (Asha), the Great 
one (High), Dominant (Good Sovereign), Most Dominant 
(Best of Sovereigns), Of good insight (the Wise one). Of best 
insight (the Wisest of the wise), Ho who does good for a long 
time (Who sees afar). These names are declared to be the 
most fiend-smiting ; even if wc leave aside the magical aspect 
of their recitation, there can be no doubt that they sum up the 
most essential attributes of the Divine nature and will com- 
pare verj' favourably with the conception of God in any other 
advanced ethical monotheism, especially if we include under 
blessing and beneficence the active love of God for his own 
creation. The tradition lived on, for in the Dinkart Ahura 
Mazdah is described in an antithetical way in the following 
manner:^ — “ Sovereign, and not servant; father, and not 
child ; prior, and not dependent ; master, and not obedient ; 
chief, and not having a chief ; lord, and not subject to a mas- 
ter; protector, and not protected; immutable, and without 


2S5 ' Beneficent ' and ‘ Most Beneficent ’ are repeated here. 

25* Moulton uses this in lieu of * Most Beneficent.’ 

255 Casartelli, op. cif., p. 21. He misses in the list any attribute of immen- 
r.ity or infinity. In the Pnn-Drhesth the infinity of God is expressly ci'eludcd 
(ibid., p. 25).' 
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desires; possessing in himself living knowledge, and not by 
any medium ; disposing, and not disposed ; distributing, but 
not receiving anything; illuminating, and not illuminated; 
co-operating but not receiving co-operation co-acting and 
not subject to any co-action; directing, and not directed/' 
His creative activity is unconditionally affirmed : He has 
created through his own essential power and knowledge six 
supreme Ameshospands and numerous Yazds, the most ex- 
cellent paradise and the G-arotman, the vault of the sky, the 
burning sun, the shining moon and the stars of numerous 
germs, the wind and the atmosphere, the fire and the water, 
the earth and the plants, the animals, metals and man/’ 
Nor is his moral government of the world forgotten. He 
protects and sustains his creation. He makes his existence 
and natm’e known to man thinugh his visible creation as also 
tlirough scriptural revelations. He and his angels assist the 
gopd creation and out of the evil introduced by Ahriman he 
(5an draw out good. He rewards virtue and punishes wicked- 
ness. He harms no creatiue for he is beneficent by nature ; 
but Ahriman and his binod n ih have no mercy from him, and 
even if the Evil Spirit cannot be annihilated, his creation 
will be taken away from him and the Eenovation will leave 
Ormazd in sole charge of all existing things. The faithful 
are enjoined never to injure a righteous man : ‘ ‘ Since the 
righteous man is a counterpart of Auharmazd the lord and 
when the righteous’ man acts it is caused by him who is, 
Auliarmazd, whoever propitiates . the righteous man/ his 
fame ajid welfare exist a long time in the world, and the 
splendour of Auharmazd and pleasure and joy become; his 
own in heaven (Yahishtl/’ ^® ; 

256 attribute is striMug in ■ view of the loter Avestan passages describ- 
ing the help that the Yazatas and Fravashis render to Ahur>a Mazdah. 

25^ CasartelH, op. cH., p. 30; see his snimnavy on pp. SOU. 

268 Ibid., he. cil. 

259 Casartelli, op: oil., p. 04 f. The Bun-Dehesh contemplates the final non- 
o-sistence of Ahrimah while the DTitharl 'believes in the immortality of Ahriman 
and think.*! lliat though the’ demons would be destroyed and the wicked in hell puri- 
fied and saved ’by the -fire, Ahriman uill continue to live, albeit totally .power- 
. le.'Ss to hniTO the world of Ahura Mazdah any more. • . 

SCO Shdyast La-Shaijast, Oh.' XV. 8 (SEE. V, p. 374). , . ■ 
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Here our story of Zoroastrianism must abruptly end. 
Since the tragedy of exile from the father-land the Parsis 
iiaye only preseiTed the mutilated wisdom of their saints and 
•sages but have contributed practically nothing to the philo- 
sophical or theological development of their own faith or to 
the quickening of other feiths. They have dso ceased now 
to convert aliens. The Iranian religion possesses literature 
in diverse tongues ; but it does not appear that the attempts 
of iS'eryosangh Dhaval and others to establish a sacred Sans- 
krit literatm'e for the exiles in India succeeded in evoking 
any considerable response. The Parsis adopted Gujrati as 
their language and could not escape the influence of Hindu 
.social custorus and popular religious ideas altogether but 
rbcir own influence on the contiguous Hindu religion has been 
surprisingly small. This phenomenon may be due either to 
ibc growing ignorance of the immigrants of their own reli- 
gioufj literatme — a literature which has become kiiown with 
riomc degree of fulness only during the last 200 years, or it 
may be due to a kind of Jewish exclusiveness which the com- 
munity has observed since its appearance on the Indian 
arena, or it may be due to the. great religious and philosophi- 
cal revival in India as a result of the- active preaching of 
Vedanta doctrines , by Sankara (and later, by Eamanu]'a), or 
it may be due to the lack of. that speculative thinking, tlunugh 
which alone Hindu thought could-.be influenced. Not . being 
at any time in political power and never attempting to thrust 
their language and belief upon the Hindus, the Parsis failed 
to quicken the religious thought of their neighbom’s as the 
Muslims did at a later time; But, although some of its reli- 
gious practices are very similar to those of the Vedic form of 
religion, Parsism has succeeded in maintaining its integrity 
intact and resisted absoi'ption by the more powerful and ex- 


1. exlaul. Uarsi litcraiufcuiJroj.uc«d in, tliis yon«ug cpfii^riseg ‘ fifans: 

lation into Sanskrit .of tlic .greater pari of . tlje Arestan Tasny, '.Khorfa'lr 'A^^a, 
and Aogcmadacclia, based on their’ PaWavi versions; 'also'. a Sanskrit 'translation 
of the Pahlavi works .ifenuk-i Khrat, Shikand Gnmanik' and Arda Viraf 

Xnniah, and the. Sanski'it,. version, of. ihe. Pazand Ashirvad. — ^Dhalla, Zor. T}\., 
I- 306. ■ • ■ 


aa Dhalla, Zor. 343. , 
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tensive Hindu cult. Possibly, the tradition of hostility to the 
Daevas, the concentration of the entire population within a 
narrow area of India, and the prevention of a large influx of 
people of alien faiths into the community are responsible for 
tlie maintenance of the Parsi tradition ; and the consciousness 
of possessing a revealed book in the communities concerned 
must also be taken into account when explaining why Hindu- 
ism, which had engulfed so many other religious and com- 
munities in the past, failed to absorb Parsism, Islam and 
Christianity. The appeal of Hindu pantheism, asceticism and 
occultism to Parsism has, however, not gone in vain ; and it 
is only in recent years that a more intimate knowledge of the 
Avestan hterature has irrompted a reform movement pledged 
to weed out unsuitable accretions to the Zoroastrian faith.^®® 
The religion of the Prophet is now being interpreted 
on sti’iotly monotheistic lines and allegorical intei’pretation 
is being put on inconvenient passages bearing on belief and 
conduct. A religion with a great past, a religion from which 
even Judaism (and thi-ough it Christianity) and Islam-®® 
did not disdain to borrow materials, can have greater vitality 
infused into it if its adherents would only learn that a good 
religion, hke light, is meant to be diffused and also that there is 
no virtue in clinging fast to cults and superstitions that go 
radically against the spiritual words which the Prophet 
claimed to have heard from God Himself.^®® 


J63 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 336. 

There is a tendency among Christian Tmtcrs to deny this in spite of .n- 
convenient parallels. See Die. Bib., TV, p. 988 f, art. ZOEOASTEI- 
AmSM (by Moulton). The influences are on compositions (like the Book of 
Tobit, the Book of Esther and the Wisdom Literature), the relation between star 
and frarashi (Mt.2), resurrection, eschatology, apocalyptic, angelology (including 
the theory of the genii), demonology, the practices of the Essenes, etc. 

265 For the influence of Parsism on Islam, see Goldziher’s paper on the subject 
and the translator’s note thereon in Q-. K. Nariman’s Persia and Parsis, Part I, 
pp. 39-74 (also in Tiele, op. cit., pp. 163-186). 

2KFor justification of this persis tence, s ea Madan, op. cit., p. 21. 




